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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Partition of the Mowbray Inheritance 
between Howard and Berkeley.—Collins 
says, that inl5 Hen. VII. Thos. Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, made partition with 
Maurice, surviving brother of William 
Marquess of Berkeley, of the lands that 
came to them by inheritance, by right of 
their descent, from the coheirs of Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, and refers for his 
authority as follows :— 

Commun. de t..Pasch. 15 Hen. 7. Rot. 1. 
which is evidently taken from Dugdale, 
who has nearly the same words, and gives 
the same reference for his authority in 
the margin of his work, On examination 
of the Roll referred to amongst the 
Common Pleas enrolments, the docu- 
ment is not to be found. A search at 
the Chapter House and in the Exchequer 
has not been successful. As the Parti- 
tion was a proceeding of some import- 
ance at the time, and may contain some 
accurate facts respecting the co-heirs of 
Mowbray, any of our readers who may 
have met with it, or can afford a clue to 
the roll referred to by Dugdale, will 
oblige the inquirer by communicating 7 
information upon the subject. F. E. 

Monumenta Anglicana, — A Corres- 
pondent suggests that few undertakings 
would be more desirable, in connexion 
with topographical inquiries, than to or- 
ganise some arrangement by which the 
numberless Monumental Inscriptions, an- 
nually perishing in our churches from 
damp, neglect, and wilful mutilation, may 
be preserved to our posterity in print, or, at 
least, in manuscript. In counties which 
have already found historians, and which 
are well known, this step is not requisite : 
but in those, not so fortunately situated, 
the sooner the ravages of time are thwart- 
ed the better. If the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, the legitimate mainspring of such a 
movement, cannot or will not come 
forward and employ its purse to do this 
work, let a Society be formed pro tem- 
pore, and let that Society, when it has 
collected the materials, either print them 
or hand them over in MS. to the Bri- 
tish Museum, if possible, with an index. 
For the sake of expedition I would even 
be content, at first, to have the few names 
and dates on the monuments, and the 
armorial bearings, than to wait for an 
elaborate inquiry into all the architectural 
details of the building. 

L. is informed that the Rev. G. H. 
Glasse was the author of the Latin trans- 


lation of “ Miss Bailey.” 


It is printed 
in Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxv. 750. 

Agas’s map of Dunwich (see Oct. p. 
349) was engraved in Gardner’s History 


of that town, 4to. 1754. A copy drawn 
by Isaac Johnson of Woodbridge is also 
now before me, taken ‘*‘ From a MS. 
copy, formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Gardner, Author of the History of that 
town.” Itis surrounded by inscriptions ; 
at one side is the account of the town, 
in English, which Gardner has printed at 
p. 20 of his History. On the other side 
and in three other vacant spots are varte 
ous extracts from Latin records, entitled 
‘¢ Queedam annotationes sumpte ex an- 
tiq. monumentis evident. vil. de Dunwic 
specif. quasd. libertates consuet. et privil. 
ejusd. villa.” Some of these Gardner has 
printed at pp. 13, 14, of his work, and of 
the others he has no doubt elsewhere 
made use. J. GN, 

The Christian Remembrancer for 
August, 1832, p. 497, states, “‘ Another 
Church Bell of Glass has been cast in 
Sweden; its diameter is six feet, and its 
tone is said to be beyond comparison 
finer than that of any metal bell.” A.C. 
inquires whether any of our correspon- 
dents can give a more detailed account of 
this description of Bell ? 

E. G. B. says, in looking recently into 
the Harl. MSS.No.7017, art. 51, he found 
a document bearing the following title in 
the Catalogue, “‘ Description of a Picture 
representing a Mausoleum or sepulchral 
Monument of King Henry Darnly, 
husband of Mary Q. of Scotland, and 
father of K. James VI. of that Kingdom, 
first of Great Britain, by Mr. James An- 
derson. This picture is now in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Pomfret, 21 pages, 
fairly written.” This picture is alluded 
to by Bridges in his History of Northamp- 
tonshire,,as being at Easton Neston, 
from nce Mr. Baker, in his more 
recentxyork, states it to have disappeared. 
As it seems to have been a very singular 
specimen of the allegorical style of art of 
the 16th century, and possesses several 
points of historical interest, our corres- 
pondent is anxious to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, in whose possession it at present 
remains, or whether it passed to Oxford 
with the apcient marbles from the man- 
sion, through Louisa, widow of Thomas 
Ist Earl of Pomfret, as mentioned by 
Baker, 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, &c. 
By W. Howirrt. 8vo. 


THIS volume is pleasantly written and elegantly illustrated. It is true 
that Mr. Howitt’s knowledge does not appear to us to equal his enthusi- 
asm, and he is somewhat too romantic and florid for our taste ; his extracts 
also from historical records and biographical accounts are too long, seeing 
that they are are not drawn from any curious or remote inquiries, but are 
familiar to most readers ; but his work, notwithstanding these alleged 
defects, we have no doubt, will be favourably received by the great patron 
of authors—the public. We shall make a few remarks in our matter-of- 
fact manner ; acting like a humble but useful drag-chain, to prevent the 
wheels of an author's genius catching fire from the rapidity of his course ; as 
Mr. Howitt’s is in danger of doing when he gets on the banks of the Avon. 

1. From his account of Penshurst (where our days of boyhood were 
spent, and where we saw our schoolfellow, the ast Philip Sidney, drowned 
in his own lake) and the pictures, we presume, that Mr. Howitt’s readers 
would consider them to be the genuine works of the great masters men- 
tioned ; as he enumerates the illustrious names of Rubens, Vandyck, Mu- 
rillo, Caracci, &c. whereas the greater part of them are very indifferent 
copies. We do not at present recollect a truly fine picture in the house. 
There is a noble collection of genuine pictures in the same parish, but Mr. 
— caught at the shadows at Penshurst, and lost the substance at Red- 
eaf, 

2. Mr. Howitt’s enthusiasm glows intensely at the mention of Ann 
Hathaway, better known by that name than by the more honourable one 
of Shakspeare’s wife. He calls her “ the first honourable object of the 
poet's affections,” and he speaks of his domestic peace with his “ true 
Ann Hathaway,” and of his “‘ strong and changeless affection to his Ann 
Hathaway ;” and another aythor in the same spirit says, “To him every- 
thing was Ann Hathaway, byt especially all wisdom, goodness, beauty, and 
delight took from her their existence, and gave to her their qualities.” 
There is a good deal of what Warburton was used to call ‘artificial non- 
sense’’ about the writers of the present day, which is seen in remarkable 
gaa of bloom among the Magazines and Annual gentlemen and 
adies, 


‘* Where pure description holds the place of sense ;’’ 


and the above passage, taken from ‘‘'The Youth of Shakspere,” seems to 
us to be a genuine portion of it. We had rather trust one vellum-coloured 
antiquary as regards Shakspeare’s history, than a thousand sentimental 
Journalists ; and accordingly, while Mr. Howitt is indulging in a delicious 
daydream on the dappled slopes of Ann Hathaway’s orchard, and quoting 
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sonnets as applied to her, which were all written to a different person 
with very different motives than doing her honour, and not one of which 
contains the slightest allusion to her,—enters a very grave and learned per- 
sonage called “ Sir Industry,” * bearing on one arm a shield, on which are 
inscribed in Jarge letters, Labor et Veritas, in the other hand holding a 
wand, which he waves over the scene, and which has the power of sepa- 
rating truth from “ Illusive Falshood ;” and lo ! a sudden and strange me- 
tamorphosis is seen. Instead of Ann Hathaway sitting like a bride in her 
bower, the picture of innocence and beauty, and the youthful Shakspeare 
lying like Hamlet all diffused at her ivory feet, warbling delicate and per- 
fumed poetry to her ear, what do we now behold? a coarse country girl, 
or rather a woman of twenty-seven years of age, is seen trudging along 
the high road from Stratford to Worcester, showing by her appearance 


That her shape, erewhile so graceful seen 
(Dian first rising after change was not 
More delicate), betray’d her secret acts, 
And grew to guilty fullness.t 


At some distance behind a young lad with a sheepish countenance, not 
more than nineteen years old, is seen slowly and unwillingly accompanying 
two parish constables (Wart and Bullcalf) who have got a magistrate’s 
warrant against him, and who are not going to leave him till the matri- 
monial knot is tied, which is to release the parish from an enfant trouvé, 
and give to Miss Aun Hathaway the legal title of Mistress William 
Shakspeare. “I think it has not been observed,’ says Mr. Hunter, speak- 
ing of the bond given to the bishop on Shakspeare’s licence to contract 
matrimony, “that the marks of the two husbandmen, Sandell and Richard- 
son, are singularly coarse,—coarser I think, than the marks of marksmen 
of that period usually are; as if they belonged to the very rudest part of 
the population ; and I can scarcely forbear coming to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare, then a youth of eighteen, was rudely dragged by them to the 
altar.”{ So much, to use Spenser's language, for the “ doleful ladie,” and 
the “ two greasie villains.”§ And now what says Mr. J. P. Collier, 6 dpapeare- 
kwraros. ‘* It appears to me little short of absurd to suppose that Shake- 
speare was more immaculate than his contemporaries, living, as he generally 
did, apart from his wife, who was eight years older than himself, and who 
had burn him a davghter||, as is shown by recently discovered evidence, 
six months after his marriage. He then went away to London a penniless 
fugitive,” says the same writer. ** But where did Mr. Howitt learn that 
he spent the last sixteen years of his life at Stratford? Mr. Campbell, 
the last biographer of the poet, observes, ‘ The exact period when Shak- 
speare quitted the metropolis and settled in his native place has not been 
ascertained ; but, as it was certainly some years before his death, it cannot 





* See Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, book ii, 

+t See Crowe’s Lewesdon Hill. 

t+ See Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1840, p. 168. 

§ See Faery Queene, lib. iiii. c. 12. 

|| It must be observed that Shakspeare’s wife never brought him any children after 
1584; that is, after he had been married only two years. We think the less that is 
said on this subject the better. ‘If there be (as Master Slender says) no great love in 
the beginning, Heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance.” 

q¥ See Letter to the Rev. Joseph Hunter, p. 8. 

* * See Letter to Mr. Amyot, p. 31; Ibid. p. 36, 
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be well put later than 1611 or 1612.” He died on the 23rd April, 1616, 
‘* being (as the same biographer observes) defrauded of between a third 
aud a half of the most valuable portion of existence.” As for Ann 
Hathaway being, as Mr. Howitt says, his “all-the-world in his latter 
days,” we are constrained to say that she was not even mentioned in his 
will; that the enraptured husband left her only his second-best bed; and 
that Mr. G. Steevens informs us, ‘‘ It appears in the original will of Shak- 
speare that he had forgot his wife, the legacy to her of the bed being 
expressed by an interlineation.” Mr. Hallam also informs us (for we 
give no statement but on the highest authority) that “the person whom 
Shakspeare chose for his patron and intimate friend was of a moral cha- 
racter that was low, of which there are continual proofs.” * 

3. Mr. Howitt’s account of the palace of Hampton Court reaches 
through more than fifty pages, and yet he has omitted much that is worthy 
of notice: much space being occupied by an account of the persons whose 
history is connected with the building, and which might be as well read in 
Collins’s Peerage or Chalmers's Dictionary. We shall accompany him in 
one or two of his observations. P. 134, speaking of the opening of 
Hampton Court palace to the public, which was by a kind and voluntary 
act of the sovereign, Mr. Howitt remarks, “It is now fitting the people 
should have their own again: of all the palaces, the towers, the abbeys, 
and the cathedrals, which have been raised by the wealth, and ostensibly 
for the benefit, of the public(!), none till lately have been freely open to the 
footsteps of the multitude,” &c. With regard to “ towers,” we know of 
none but the Tower of London, and that has always opened wide its hos- 
pitable gates impartially either to Mr. Howitt or Sir Francis Burdett. We 
never heard that cathedrals and abbeys were built with the public money : 
we thought that they were founded by pious liberality, and endowed by 
the same spirit, with estates to support them. Mr. Howitt, it appears, 
lives at Esher,—what does he pay to the support of Westminster abbey ? 
We grant that some people want to make them public property, not for the 
sake of more freely participating in their services, but of getting possession 
of their revenues. The Reform Bill has done one thing:—it has dragged 
out to light all the mean, base, sordid desires of the selfish; as well as 
given encouragement to the busy, meddling, swaggering, vulgar insolence 
of the low-born bully ; the former of whom grudges the sovereign what 
the meanest individual has, an undisturbed home; and the latter is not 
content unless he can, at will, imprint his hoofs upon its polished floors. 
Mr. Howitt, indeed, is far above all such feelings, — 


** He bears no token of these sable streams ;’’ 


But he does not seem to recollect that this palace, and the others, were 
built or bought by the monarclis of the country at the time they possessed 
their own independent property—magnificent estates. We cannot see 
how by any reasoning they can be called public property; for if Buck- 
ingham palace is built, or Windsor castle repaired, by public grants, these 
grants are nothing but a very sorry equivalent for the much larger 
property which the Crown has given up to the people. Again: “This 
palace has been made the daily resort of any and of all the English people 
who choose to tread the pavements, to disport themselves in the gardens, 
and gaze on the works of art which for ages used only to be accessible to 





* See Hallam’s Introd, to Literature, vol, iii. p. 502, 
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the royal, the aristocratic, and the ecclesiastical dignitary and their re- 
tainers.” Qn this statement we are content to say that we give it a direct 
denial. The gardens have, ever since we can remember from boyhood, 
been open gratuitously to the public ; and the state apartments on the 
payment of a trifling fee: we say trifling, for if a party went, the sum of 
sixpence each would be sufficient to form the expected remuneration of 
the housekeeper ; therefore, we assert, that they were always accessible to 
the public. What Mr. Howitt means by specifying ‘‘ ecclesiastical digni- 
taries ’ as those to whom it was peculiarly accessible, we cannot imagine ; 
there is no dignity of the sort attached to the palace: does he mean that 
no one but a prince, a noble, or a bishop, could enter the palace? if he 
does not mean this, his words are absolutely wanting in meaning. Could 
not a rich quaker-banker, or a city-merchant, or a wholesale carcase- 
butcher, or an opulent dry-salter, just as freely examine the works of art 
as my Lord of Durham or of Chester? But we hope to live to hear even 
Mr. Howitt say— 


‘¢ E’en in a Bishop I can spy desert.’’ 


Mr. Howitt proceeds: ‘The people can now say, with an air of just 
authority, we demand to be admitted to the use and fruition of that for 
which we have given a noble equivalent,” &c. 

We will put aside what appears to us somewhat coarse in the expres- 
sion of the claim made, as if it came from the mouth of Jack Cade and his 
men—* it was never a merry world in England, since gentlemen came 
up ;” and observe, that when Mr. Howitt speaks of a “ noble equivalent,” 
he forgets, or seems to forget, that the Crown always made very bad bargains 
with the people, and much to its own disadvantage ;* and in his next edition, 
we beseech him, as he is a lover of truth, to alter this part of the sen- 
tence ; and as he is a lover of meekness and gentleness, which qualities 
have been pronounced “ blessed,” to express the other parts in words 
more fit for those who, “ loving the brotherhood, and honouring the King, 
and not speaking evil of dignities,”’ thereby show their obedience and at- 
tachment to the commands of Christ, ‘*‘ who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ;”’ and who instead 
of wishing to force his way into Herod’s Palace, or claiming the entrance 
of Pilate’s princely halls, lived as he could, in mean and borrowed lodgings, 
having of his own not even a garret where he could lay his head. “I 
have,” says Warburton, ‘‘a Master above and a master below,—I mean 
God and the King, to them my services are bound.” 

Mr. Howitt proceeds :— How have these swarms of Londoners of all 
classes behaved ?’’ We will answer this question, by saying ‘ Much in 
the same way that they behave at Smithfield or Sheerness, bona terra, 
mala gens.’t ‘* With the exception (says Mr. Howitt) of some scratches 
made on the pannels of the great staircase, for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of which an ominous placard is posted on the door-post in ques- 
tion, offering five pounds reward, but of which slight injury no one can tell 





* Let us hear what a great statesman and patriot, and friend of the people, as well 
as servant of the Crown—Lord Chatham—says on this head. ‘‘ Since the discovery 
of America, and other circumstances permitting, the Commons are become the pro- 
prictors of land; the Crown has divested itself of its great estates; the Church 
(God bless it!) has but a pittance. In ancient days, the Crown, the barons, and the 
clergy, possessed the lands.” 

+ See Shakspeare’s third part of Henry the Sixth. 
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the date, the police, who are always on the spot, never having witnessed 
the doing of it since they were stationed there, I cannot learn that the 
slightest exhibition of what has been considered the English law of demo- 
lition has been made,” &c. Now we will first speak as to the particular in- 
jury alluded to. Ist, If the policeman had witnessed the commission of the 
injury, we should think there was no necessity for the placard ; 2ndly, The 
injury was committed in the end of June or beginning of July 1838, and 
late in the day, a little before the palace was closed. We were there at the 
time, and were present when Mr. Grundy came to inform us of the injury, 
and when the policeman, whose business it is to take the sticks, pointed it 
out, and when in consequence the reward was offered for the detection of 
the offender. As to Mr. Howitt's general assertion that not the slightest 
exhibition of the law of demolition has been made, we beg to assert that it 
is perpetually going on. We have repeatedly seen offenders brought to 
the house where we were staying, and fined for the damage which in 
wanton acts of mischief they had committed. ‘The flowers are both ga- 
thered and stolen, and we appeal to Mr. Johnson the head gardener, whe- 
ther Sunday is any longer a day of rest to him or to his workmen ; who 
have to be perpetually on the watch against depredators. This is outside 
the walls ; inside, instances of conduct have occurred that we should not ex- 
pect to have heard of, and which we could not name with propriety but 
by borrowing the foreign word of “‘ immondezza,” and to prevent repetitions 
of which, which would have driven all the respectable persons away, was the 
cause of the police being appointed. As for the company who, in the 
summer months, honour the place with their presence in carts and vans, 
Froth the tapster, and Killcalf the butcher, and Smith the weaver, and 
your handicrafts men in leathern aprons, their behaviour must be somewhat 
mended since we saw them last, or they have not ceased to be the most 
intolerable nuisance that any town was infested with, and which has made 
Hampton Court a place where ladies cannot walk out unprotected, 


‘‘ For here come the idle ’prentices all, 
Who live in London so proper and tall,” 


with all other “honest men who go in hose and doublets.” 

P. 239. Mr. Howitt says, that Wolsey exceeded Ximenes, Richelieu, 
Mazarine, and De Retz in wealth, &c. It did not require much to sur- 
pass De Retz ; but did he exceed Mazarine? we have doubts on the sub- 
ject. Mazarine died worth near eight millions sterling, probably the 
largest property possessed by an individual in modern times.* 

P. 240. It is stated that Wolsey obtained from Henry the Eighth an order 
for the suppression of the worst monasteries. No such word as “ worst” 
is mentioned in the order: he should have said the least. 

P. 241. Mr. Howitt says, Wolsey received the rich rectory of Turning- 
ton, in the diocese of Exeter. We beg to remark, that there is no such 
place. Probably he meant Fremington. 

P. 242. We ask, did the pope, as Mr. Howitt says, ‘‘confer on Wolsey the 
tenth of all the revenues of the clergy ?’ Where is this seen ? 

P. 244. ‘‘ Wolsey’s structures are every where remarkable for their 
superiority to the general style of the age.” It may be so; but we never 





* We confine our observations to Europe : what treasures have been accumulated in 
Asia we cannot ascertain, After the sack of Delhi, Nadir Shah’s spoils were calcu- 
lated at 78,000,000! ! 
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heard this from our friends the antiquaries and architects. What does 
Mr. Rickman say ? 

« P. 245. “He built one third of the bridge over the Tyne.’ Quare, 
what bridge ? 

P. 257. “ Great as he was in prosperity, so is he great in his ruin. 
There are those who accuse him of servility and meanness ; but they do 
not well comprehend human nature,” &c. Now on this subject we will 
give the sentiments of one whom Mr. Howitt will not accuse of a want of 
knowledge of the human heart and of the character of man. Thus writes the 
great Lord Clarendon—“ If he (Wolsey) had not been accompanied with 
two very great vices, from the poverty and lowness of his birth—the one 
of pride, the other of pusillanimity—he might have been as glorious in his 
death as he was in his life ; but an exorbitant pride grew up with him, 
as is most natural to those of meanest extraction, to so unheard-of a 
degree, that he made all the nobility of the kingdom his mortal enemies, 
upon contests which had no relation to religion ; and then his pusillanimity 
was in truth his death, when all the indignation of the King could not have 
taken his life from him ; but his poor spirit, that had been so immoderately 
blown up by his prosperity, expired at being reduced to live in a lower orb ; 
whereas he might have raised a nobler monument of his virtue in his mag- 
nanimous behaviour in his misfortunes, than he hath left behind him in his 
palace at Westminster,”’ &c. 

At p. 284 and following pages, Mr. Howitt gives an account of the 
pictures in the palace. Are we wrong when we say that he did not judge 
by his own knowledge, but followed the authority of the old Cata- 
logues, and took for granted the authority of the celebrated names ? 
In consequence of an entire want of critical precision, his account is value- 
less. There are few original or good pictures at Hampton Court, with the 
exception of the Cartoons of Raphael, the triumphs of Mantegna, and some 
historical portraits of early date and of great value. But the equestrian 
figure of Charles, which Mr. Howitt praises, is not by Vandyck. The 
sculptor Bandinelli is not by Correggio. A Holy Family by the same 
master, is mere trash ; and as for the walls of the Queen's bedchamber 
being adorned by the pencils of M. Angelo! Titian, Giorgione, and others, 
we can only say, that, familiar as we are with the palace and its contents, 
we have never yet seen them. Mr. Howitt has not mentioned, for proba- 
bly he did not see, some of the most interesting parts of thepalace ; and he 
is ignorant of the many curious traditions attached to different parts of its 
domain ; but it was unpardonable not to have seen Charles's rooms. 

We must conclude with extracting a fine specimen of logic and of 
knowledge from Mr. Howitt’s visit to Stonyhurst ; when a Mr. Daniells 
was pleased to utter the following nonsense, and Mr. Howitt was grateful 
enough to record it. If all the Jesuits at Stonyhurst resemble Mr. 
Daniells in intellect and erudition, the Church of England * indeed 
must tremble. 





* Speaking of the Church of England, we perceive by the last Quarterly Review, 
that Mr. Owen and the Socialists have tried to enlist an illustrious synonym of Mr. 
Howitt’s in their cause ; having republished, for the instruction of the public, a work 
called, ‘‘ A Popular History of Priestcraft,” by William Howitt! Whoever this gen- 
tleman is, we are sure that he most deeply regrets being griped in the accursed feelers 
of these poisonous polypi ; and being made “‘ to do their biddings,”’ before he becomes 
their prey. 


1 
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‘‘T know that the union with the State 
was the destruction of the Church of 
Rome in this country in the sixteenth 
century, and it is destroying the Church 
of England now, and will destroy it. Sir, 
we have read history as well as the Pro- 
testants, and we know, as well as we know 
anything, that an establishment is the most 
fatal curse that can befall any Church. 
We know that it infuses a Lethean lethar- 
gy; it destroys the vitality of zeal; it 
breaks up the living interest between the 
priest and his people. That is the noto- 
rious and necessary result of an estab- 
lishment. That has been, and is, and 
must be the perpetual tendency of every 
such experiment; and therefore, what- 
ever may be the desire of others, mine is, 
that Catholicism may never be established 
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gion.) I do not deny that I desire to 
see Catholicism spread and prosper ; as a 
zealous lover of my Church, and deeming 
it, as I do, the best form of Christianity, 
it is what I must desire; and here we 
have done all that we could, and shall 
continue to do all that we can, to extend 
its sphere and its influence. I do not 
deny that we love power, but then it is an 
intellectual and moral power, and not the 
unnatural power derived from a political 
alliance, which in the end brings weak- 
ness to the State, while it confers a spe- 
cious and external form of existence, and 
like a vampire, saps the very life of the 
life within its victim. If I desire pros- 
perity and power for my Church, all his- 
tory has shown me that they can only be 
derived from the voluntary zeal of the 


by law in these kingdoms. (He does not 


minister and the affections of the people.”’ 
mean Catholicism, but the Papal reli- 


Now, as Mr. Howitt asserts that Mr. Daniells the Jesuit brought forth 
all this mass of froth and folly, we are bound to believe it ; but the whole 
thing reads much more like the angry invective of the political Dissenter, 
than of the politic and crafty Jesuit. That Mr. Howitt, however, approves it, 
is evident, for he calls it ‘‘ sound reasoning.” We will now tell him what 
sound reasoning is in our opinion. ‘ The Test and Corporation Acts have 
always been endured with extreme ill will, by the excluded parties, and 
more especially by the Protestant Dissenters. But the contest at that 
time was conducted with some degree of modesty ; the complainants were 
conscious of their own weakness, and not insensible of the general obliga- 
tions under which they lay to the best Constitution of the world. Under 
these circumstances the powers of that combination were exerted too early. 
A powerful medicine is thrown away at the first access of a complaint, 
which at the crisis might have saved the patient's life. That crisis is now 
arrived, * and happy had it been to this country if the universal interest 
which must have been excited by the first appearance of such a work t 
could have been reserved for a moment, ‘‘when in the demand, not of eman- 
cipation from restraints, but of equal and universal power, all remains of de- 
cency are lost on the one hand, and all prudential regards to the great secu- 
rities of the constitution are in danger of being swallowed up in timid and 
helpless acquiescence in the other.t Awful, however, as the present crisis 
is, and as far as men’s minds are now gone in the lethargy of religious and 
political indifference, we cannot but persuade ourselves that a republication 
and industrious circulation of the ‘ Alliance,’ would even yet have a pow- 
erful effect on the minds of all who have not ceased either to reason for 
themselves, or to feel for their country.’$ 





* This was written in 1812: What would the writer say, were he writing at the 
present time? Since the Reform Bill has made the shallow, pert ; the vulgar, shame- 
less ; and those that are tolerated, intolerants—-what a mean, sordid, crafty, envious, 
‘*rascall-rout,’’ are we become! ! 

t i.e. Warburton’s ‘‘ Alliance between Church and State.”’ 

¢‘* Sectaries,”? says Warburton, ‘‘must either kick, or be kicked. They mus¢ either 
persecute, or provoke persecution. To be in this turbulent state, is living in their 
proper element.”’ 

§ The words we have quoted are those of the very learned and accomplished Dr. 
Whitaker, the historian of Yorkshire. 

Gent, Mag, Vou. XIII, 3N 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from vol. XII. p. 459.) 


1806.—Jan. 22. Looked again into Gilpin’s Essay on Prints. He 
exposes the perversity of the spirit of collection by instancing a connois- 
seur who showed as a prodigious curiosity a Wouverman without a horse 
init! Ihave the print, I suppose from this very picture ; there is no 
quadruped in it.—Parry called, and mentioned many tricks of Caulfield, 
and the purveyors to portrait collectors—himself an engraver of fac- 
similes. 

Jan. 24. Finished D’Israeli’s Defence of James the First. By bright- 
ening the fair, and lightening the dark, parts of James's character, he 
irresistibly produces an impression in his favour; and perhaps we may 
allow that, if the public consulted their own happiness in the moral 
judgment which they form of their rulers, this monarch would stand 
considerably higher than he does in the public esteem.—Read Osborne's 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth and King James. Most uncouthly written, 
but highly interesting from the private anecdotes and ephemerous scandal 
which they involve. He mentions as the custom of James’s reign for the 
principal gentry, courtiers, and professional men, to meet in St. Paul’s church 
at 11, and walk in the middle aisle till 12, and after dinner from 3 till 6, 
discoursing of business, news, &c. The story of the king's attendant, who 
at a banquet of Lord Carlisle’s ate a pie composed of mixtures of amber- 
gris, magisterial of pearl, and musk, till he almost poisoned his family, 
and like the Satyr flew from his own stench, is excellent. 

Jan. 27. Queen Elizabeth's pun at Cambridge, recorded by Peck, 
when Dr. Humphrys, a puritanical opposer of the ecclesiastical habits, 
approached to kiss her hand,—‘ Mr. Doctor, that /oose gown becomes you 
mighty well: so I wonder your notions should be so zarrow,’—is but 
poor. I have made two better in my life. Ist. Looking over some 
books of Reports at Raw’s, Mr. Pulham, who came in, observed, ‘‘ So you 
have law before you, Mr. Green ; "—I said, “ Yes, sir, and divinity too :” 
for Miss was standing by my side. 2nd. Admiring the prospect 
from Mr. Rogers’s windows,—“ But what, (said I,) Lucy, is the matter 
with the hilly field opposite which looks so staring white?” Oh!” 
said she, ‘‘ they have disfigured it, with spreading chalk upon the surface.”’ 
“Well!” said I, “ if it be not picturesque, we may pronounce it at least to 
be sub-lime.”’ 

Jan, 28. Read, in Desenfans’ Catalogue of his Paintings, the anecdote 
of the man who bore so wonderful a likeness to Louis XIV. that the King 
wished to see him ; and who, upon the monarch’s inquiring with a smile 
whether his mother did not visit the court during his father's reign, 
replied with exquisite naiveté, “ No, sir, but my father did,” is admi- 
rable. One is pleased to find that the Grand Monarque had the magna- 
nimity to applaud this incomparable repartee. * 

Jan. 30. Read Weldon's Character of James the First. The physical 
part of it inimitably drawn. It brings his uncouth person and manners 
immediately and vividly before us: his exuberant tongue, and rolling eye, 





* But this ‘‘ incomparable repartee” had been previously made in the well-known 
story of Shakspeare and Dayenant, 
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and fulsome ogles, and habitual oscitancy,—nothing can be better in its 
way. It is curious to remark the contemptuous virulence with which 
Weldon treats Bacon, though indeed it is Bacon’s achievements in litera- 
ture alone which have rescued his character from the contempt of posterity. 

Jan. 31, Walked by the embankment round Wherstead Lodge ; beau- 
tiful bright and warm spring day ; a grand battue in the Belstead woods. 
A wounded pheasant flew towards me, and lighted in the field, near my 
feet. Sad, cruel sport !—yet ’s voice predominant ! 

Feb. 2. Desenfans states that the estimated value of Paul Veronese’s 
Marriage at Cana was 13,000/. (No. 133) Brower, he affirms (No. 167), 
when reproached with his mean birth, retorted, ‘‘I am one of God’s no- 
bility, and these,” pointing to his pictures, “are my letters patent.” 

Feb. 3. Finished Sanderson's Aulicus Coquinariea. He says that Prince 
Henry, on seeing Bacon magnificently attended after his fall, exclaimed, 
“ Well, do whatever we can, this man scorns to go out like a snuff: com- 
mending his undaunted spirit and excellent parts; not without regret 
that such a man should be falling off ;—this is as it should be. Where 
should we have been had Prince Henry lived ?* His riding from Richmond 
to Sir Oliver Cromwell’s, near Huntingdon, and arriving there by 10 a.m. 
is an exploit worthy our modern equestrianism. 

Feb. 7. Read Sir Edward Peyton’s Catastrophe of the House of Stuart, 
a tissue of malignant calumnies, spun from a mind completely poisoned by 
Puritanism. As a specimen of his judgment he maintains, ‘‘ That all 
municipal and civil laws are no way justifiable, but as they correspond to the 
judicial laws of the Jews, which were set down by God to be a pattern for all 
to be patterned by.” _He states himself to have been “ fifty-four years back 
at school at Bury.” There is an excellent anecdote in a note. Lord North, 
on his brother being appointed Chancellor by Charles the Second, having 
humbly represented as his bounden though painful duty, that his brother, 
though perfectly well intentioned, was not qualified by his talents for so 
high an office ; the witty monarch thanked him with great composure, 
and said, “he had always known that there was one fool among the 
brothers ; and he was obliged to his lordship for showing him which it 
was.” 

Feb. 10. Finished in the evening a volume endeavouring to establish 
the identity of Six P. Francis and Junius. The coincidences in dates— 
in opinions—in sources of information—in temperament—in party politics 
—in personal feelings, and in peculiarities of expression and idiom—most 
particularly in reported speeches of Lord Chatham not published till twenty 
years afterwards from Sir P. Francis’s notes, are most remarkable, and 
almost persuade me. Some of the heads of evidences, as is natural, are 
pushed considerably too far ; but the result of the whole, so happily dove- 
tailing, is unquestionably powerful. I like Sir P. Francis’s expression of 





* We should have been where we are now: though the struggle between popular 
rights and regal authority might have been delayed, and possibly carried through, 
without ‘ binding Kings in chains, and nobles with links of iron.’’ Notwithstanding 
the personal character of the King, perhaps no concession that could have been made, 
with the safety of the prerogative and the dignity of the Crown, would have satisfied 
the disturbed minds of those who made use of the suppression of the abuses only as a 
step to the violation of the rights of the Crown. After all, the charge of ‘ insincerity ’’ 
is the great charge against Charles the First: his despotic views and lofty conceptions 
came to him with the Crown; and when wise and politic measures were wanting, he 
had unfortunately Strafford, and not Cecil, at his elbow.—Ep. 
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his latter thoughts on a reform in the representation :—‘‘ As it is, the milk 
throws up the cream ; to aim at a perfect system is attempting to build a 
Grecian temple of brick-bats and rubbish.” Burke said of Bacon’s style, 
‘there is no gummy flesh in it.” 

Feb. 15. Carried in by Mr. Reed to see his paintings. Struck instantly 
by St. Francis, by Guido, a three-quarters—spread with the paleness of 
death—a book open before him—a crucifix (producing an awkward spot 
of light) behind hiin—an unfolded volume before; the head reclining— 
expression of great anguish; the hand pierced—bent backwards ;—the 
whole of a grand iron-gray tone. Christ expelling the Money-changers, 
by Dietrici: much cleverness in the subordinate detail, but too much 
display of contrivance in the composition, and a general stiffness and heavi- 
ness in the execution. The flesh ill coloured, and the principal figure 
uncouth and undignified. An exquisite Vandevelde,—clear and forcible, 
and the clouds grandly fleeting. Two curious Brughels ; one a town on 
fire, with extraneous figures in the sky ; the other the building of the tower 
of Babel. Several small pictures by Bird,—good in parts, but falling mise- 
rably short in general excellence and harmonious result to Teniers. Many 
express copies injure the respectability of the collection. 

Feb. 16. Began Franklin's Private Correspondence, published by his 
Grandson. In his first letter, (a curious one,) to Whitfield, he 
professes nearly the same religious sentiments that I feel. In a letter to 
Priestley he proposes, in doubtful practical questions, setting down the 
reasons pro and con, in opposite columns, forming equations of them, and 
exterminating equiponderant quantities on both sides,—this he calls 
moral or prudential algebra. The only cure against corruption in this 
country, he states in the same letter, is to render all places unprofitable, 
and the government too poor to bribe. ‘Till this is done, he thinks we 
shall always be plundered, and taxed beside to pay the Philistines; but 
he speaks in anger. By the enormous patronage and emoluments of our 
great officers, he says, we stimulate two passions in nature—avyarice and 
ambition—each separately too powerful. His ruling passion and doctrine 
(of economy) is strikingly exemplified in his argument for the immortality 
of the soul. 

Feb. 20. Pursued Franklin's Letters. He recommends, April 15, 1787, 
T. Paine to the Duc de Rochefoucauld at Paris, ‘“ as an ingenious, honest 
man.” His moral notices of his old age and infirmities are frequently very 
tender and beautiful. ‘I seem to have intruded myself,” he observes, 
“into the company of posterity when I ought to have been a-bed and 
asleep ;" and in another letter from Passy,—‘“ having finished my day's 
task, | am going home ¢o go to bed.” Most heretics, he observes, are 
virtuous. The virtue of fortitude they have by their profession ; and they 
cannot afford to be deficient in other virtues, lest they should give ad- 
vantage to their enemies. In 1789 he mentions “noticed” used as a 
verb as an American innovation, together with ‘‘adyocate” employed in 
the same way. This I should hardly have suspected. In March 1766, a 
period of general election, he writes from England,—* In short, this whole 
venal nation is now at market, and will be sold for about two millions, and 
might be bought for half a million more by the very devil himself.” Yet 
in May, in the same year, on occasion of the disturbances respecting 
Wilkes, he writes, —‘‘ Some punishment seems preparing for a people who 
are ungratefully abusing the best Constitution and the best King any nation 
was ever blessed with :"—not that there is any real inconsistency here, 
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but the latter sentiment, I confess, I should hardly have expected so 
broadly stated. Franklin's letter to the Public Advertiser, giving a history 
of the discussions in the American colonies, is admirably well reasoned. 
One can hardly imagine Franklin, as he here occasionally appears, a Court 
intriguer. He had hopes for some time of the King personally; but at 
length discovered his obstinacy. In a subsequent letter he beautifully and 
touchingly remarks,—‘ The loss of friends is the tax a man pays for living 
long himself. I have found it a heavy one.” 

Feb. 23. Franklin's rage against England as the rupture and the war 
advances, gradually becomes extreme. He talks of our King as thirsting 
for blood, of which he has already drank a large draught. He threatens 
to make an illustrated eheshhedk of our barbarities in America. He ap- 
proves himself afterwards a most skilful negotiator. Mr. Oswald, appointed 
on our side to confer with him, seems but a poor creature with very good 
intentions. Mr. Grenville (the present Lord, I presume,) evinces consi- 
derable skill in diplomacy. Mr. Oswald mentions twice as the sure in- 
tention of our Government, if driven to extremities, to stop the dividends 
of our funds,—at least all sums above 10001. Burke’s solitary letter is 
quite characteristic. Fox's display, an engaging simplicity, but with some 
little awkwardness and_uncouthness of expression. 

March 17. Nectarines beginning to set.—Walked the first part of the 
day by the ruins to Bramford hill in search of violets ;—plentiful on the 
bank ;—returned by the pathway between the Whitton and Bramford 
roads—an old haunt not visited for a long time. On my return gardened 
for the first time this season, pruning shrubs and trimming my Cambrian 
grasses.* 





THE CHURCHES OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW BY THE EXCHANGE, AND 
ST. BENET FINK, LONDON. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE sweeping design of destroying 
a number of the City Churches which 
was meditated in the year 1834, and 
for the time arrested by the resolute 
opposition made to the measure in the 
instance of the first church marked out 
for sacrifice, St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, 
it may be feared is atlength coming into 
full operation, not indeed, in the open 
manner in which it was displayed at 
that period; but in an insidious, and 
therefore, more secure mode of proce- 
dure. 


It must be evident in the case of 
St. Clement’s Church, that the pre- 
text of improvement set up to 
warrant the intended demolition, had 
no foundation in reality. The new 
street being now completed, it is plain 
that it would not have been encroached 
upon by the Church, nor has the line 
been at all altered by the continuance 
of the building. The Church remains, 
and the improvement has nct been im- 
peded. Ifa judgment can be formed 





* Such notices as the above are inserted, as they serve to throw light on Mr. 
Green’s character, through his amusements and occupations. He was ardently ena- 
moured of the charms of nature; and not a sequestered spot of rural beauty in the 
neighbourhood of Ipswich escaped the observation of his regular and daily walks: 
from them he returned with renewed pleasure to his books, and the enjoyment of the 
works of art with which his house was enriched. The Cambrian grasses allude to 
plants which he used to bring from Wales in pots when he returned from his summer 
excursions, and which he carefully preserved, as reminding him of their native moun- 
tains—the wild land of their birth, which it was his custom annually to frequent and 
explore. Mr. Green knew, what few men do, how rationally to use and enjoy a life 
of ease and leisyre.—Eb, 
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of the alleged plea for the removal 
of other churches from this example, 
it may be fairly doubted whether so 
imperious a necessity exists, as to 
warrant the destruction of any other 
sacred building. 

The calamity which occurred at the 
Royal Exchange has, however, af- 
forded a ground for the removal of one 
church, and the mutilation of another, 
and as the existence of the condemned 
edifices in their present state will be 
very brief, the opportunity has been 
embraced of perpetuating a view of 
the site and the appearance of the 
two churches at the present time. 
The drawing from which the engraving 
has been taken, is made by Mr. Hollis, 
and it represents the buildings in a 
point of view in which in all probability 
they never were before seen at any pe- 
riod of their existence; on the left 
hand is the Church of St. Bartholomew 
which is to be entirely destroyed, and 
in front that of St. Benedict, the tower 
of which is to be taken down. Both 
these edifices were designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren ; and, although from 
the manner in which they have been 
blocked up by adjacent domestic 
buildings, they have attracted less 
notice than better known works of 
this great master, they are no less 
worthy of their parentage than any 
other designs to which his genius gave 
birth. 

The church of St. Bartholomew is 
situated at the north-western angle of 
Threadneedle Street. There is a small 
slip of ground between the south wall 
and the street, which has afforded an 
opportunity of building two shops and 
a coffee-room belonging to a tavern ; 
in consequence this portion of the 
building is hid, and the usual entrance 
to the church is through a dusky pas- 
sage. The west front is unimcum- 
bered, and abuts immediately upon 
the foot-path. The north side and east 
end are free, owing to the proximity 
of a small burying ground. 

The masonry of a great portion of 
the exterior has a remarkable appear- 
ance ; it is built of small stones with 
large joints, and not worked to a 
smooth face. In consequence, the build- 
ing possesses a character of greater 
antiquity than the time of Wren, and 
allows of the conclusion that the outer 
walls belonged to the former struc- 


St, Bartholomew's by the Exchange. 
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ture; this supposition is supported by 
the existence of several confirmatory 
circumstances. Onthe north side is a 
semi-octagon turret staircase attached 
to the aisle, which possesses a more 
antique character than is to be met 
with in works of Wren’s period. The 
centre of the west front, and the upper 
termination of the tower are built with 
smooth masonry, and the clerestory 
is constructed with brick ; all of these 
portions appear to be works of a more 
recent date than the other walls of 
the building. In the plan the old 
church has evidently been closely ad- 
hered to. It appears from Stow that 
Sir William Capel, Mayor 1509, 
‘added unto this church a proper 
chapel on the south side thereof;” this 
chapel has clearly been retained in 
the present structure, which, in addi- 
tion to the usual complement of nave 
and aisles, has an additional aisle or 
chapel on the south side, opening to 
the church by an arch now closed up, 
and used as avestry. All these are 
indications that not only the founda- 
tions were adhered to, but great part 
of the masonry of the old church was 
preserved. The arches on the top of 
the tower form a singular and by no 
means inelegant termination to the 
structure, and afford a proof of the 
versality of the architect’s genius in 
forming so many designs for towers, in 
none of which is there an absolute 
sameness. 

The interior is far beyond what might 
be expected from the unpromising ap- 
pearance of the outside. Itislightand 
graceful, and though simple and by no 
means of large dimensions, is an excel- 
lent example of what a parish church 
ought to be. The nave and aisles are 
divided by an arcade of four semicircu- 
lar arches on each side, springing from 
Tuscan columns, and having enriched 
key-stones. The similarity in design 
with the quadrangle of the late Royal 
Exchange will not fail to occur to any 
observer who may be acquainted with 
the latter building. The clerestory 
diffuses into the building a great body 
of light with good effect. The hori- 
zontal ceilings are panneled, and the 
whole structure possesses a superior 
character, resulting more from the ju- 
dicious arrangement of the parts than 
from any display of ornament or 
grandeur of dimensions. 
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The pulpit and sounding-board are of 
oak, richly carved, and in the western 
gallery is an organ. The altar and 
font are formed of expensive materials, 
and were, without doubt, the gift of 
some liberal benefactor. The former 
is not a table of wood as usual in 
modern churches, but consists of a 
slab of beautifully veined marble, ap- 
parently Sienna, sustained on gilt sup- 
porters; upon the table is a marble 
pedestal, covered with a smaller ledger ; 
this is hollow, and the ledger, being 
moveable, forms a receptacle probably 
designed for the care of the communion 
plate. The font is formed of the same 
marble, and is of large dimensions. 
Thus it is to be seen that the archi- 
tectural claims of this structure are of 
no common order. 

The church is dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew the Apostle, and as there 
are two other churches in the city 
under the patronage of this saint, it 
was necessary to add a further distine- 
tive appellation, and it was therefore 
called St. Bartholomew the Little, 
though in modern times it has derived 
an addition from its proximity to the 
Exchange, which it is evident could 
not have been its ancient distinction, 
the church existing long before the 
Royal Exchange was contemplated. 

The destruction of this edifice was 
contemplated some years ago; it was 
then averted, and has now been re- 
vived, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the Royal Exchange. 

The necessity for the removal of 
this edifice appears to be very ques- 
tionable. It seems that the whole of 
the eastern side of St. Bartholomew’s 
lane is to be taken down, to widen 
the thoroughfare,—an act which at 
present may be regarded almost as a 
work of supererogation. Some years 
since it was contemplated to make a 
street from the back of the old Royal 
Exchange, in the direction of Moor- 
fields, and then the widening of the 
lane was requisite ; but since Moor- 
gate street has been formed—which 
has proved a more desirable and 


useful alteration—the widening of St. 
Bartholomew’s lane seems to be of 
far less utility; and as it involves the 
sacrifice of the church it is greatly to 
be deplored and regretted. 

In consequence of the extensive al- 
terations in this neighbourhood, a new 
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site will be required for the Sun Fire 
Office; and this establishment, it is 
said, is to occupy the place of the 
church : thus are buildings of religion 
set aside to suit the purposes of com- 
mercial enterprize. St. Christopher 
le Stocks, the loss of which Pennant 
so feelingly deplores, was another 
church destroyed to make way for the 
immense buildings of the Bank. It is 
truly lamentable to see the slight ex- 
cuses which may serve as apologies for 
the destruction of a church, 

There is one circumstance attendant 
on the removal of this church, which 
must not be passed over, as it evinces 
that greater attention to the ashes 
of the departed has been bestowed 
in this than in former instances. A 
mausoleum it appears is to be erected 
on some part of the consecrated site, 
for the purpose of containing such of 
the bodies of the dead as may not be 
removed by the existing families. This 
mausoleum, it is to be hoped, will be 
an ornamental building, and such as 
the good taste of Mr. Cockerell can 
readily supply. After the conclusion 
of the present month Divine Service 
will no longer be performed in the 
church, and the demolition will then 
commence. 

The church of St. Benepict, cor- 
tupted into Benet, has the affix of 
Fink joined to it, to distinguish it from 
several churches in the metropolis de- 
dicated to that great patron of mo- 
nachism. This is derived from an 
early benefactor to the church, Robert 
Fink, whose name, softened into Finch, 
is retained in the adjoining lane. 

This church, like the former, was 
surrounded by incumbrances. A por- 
tion only of the square tower was visi- 
ble above the surrounding houses ; and 
the north side, the only part seen from 
the street, was partly hid by a large 
dwelling house, and further disfigured 
by a watch-house, built with peculiar 
taste against its walls. Few persons 
casually passing this church would 
regard it with any particular notice ; 
so little was seen, and so apparently 
irregular was the edifice, that they 
would scarcely think it worth their 
while to bestow more than a passing 
glance. On taking down the adjacent 
buildings, the church stood out in so 
bold a point of view, that no one, except 
those who had critically examined the 
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structure, could suppose it possessed 
so much merit as it really does. 

The plan of the church is uncommon, 
and very effective. The external walls 
form a decagon; in the interior a 
peristyle of columns, disposed in an 
oval plan, make the church into a 
nave, with a surrounding aisle,—the 
central portion being covered with a 
dome, which had formerly a lantern 
on its apex. The tower is built against 
the western face of the decagon, and 
the lower story forms an open porch, 
covering the entrance to the church and 
churchyard. This tower, with the ex- 
ception of its eastern wall, is quite free 
of the church, and rises from the ground 
independent of the main edifice, which, 
in consequence of its plan, recedes 
from the tower. This is the only in- 
stance in London of a similar arrange- 
ment; yet it is so good that the plan 
of the edifice might form a standard 
for church architects. The tower is 
of no great altitude (110 feet), but the 
proportions are excellent. It rises 
square and unbroken from the base 
to the parapet, where an oval window 
in each face breaks the cornice that 
finishes the elevation, and which, in 
consequence, sweeps over the head of 
these windows. A dome rises above 
the tower, crowned with a square lan- 
tern, open in each face, and finished 
with a low spire, ending in a ball and 
cross. Thearch of entrance, which is 
on the north side, has a bold and hand- 
some frontispiece, recessed in the 
manner of a niche. 

Viewing the tower and church from 
the open space in the front, the boldness 
of the design and the harmony of the 
parts will be apparent to every spec- 
tator. The graceful termination of the 
tower by its gradual and well-turned 
dome, leading by progressive steps to 
the cross at the apex, forms a correct 
and excellent finish to the square de- 
sign, and gives to the entire structure 
that artificial height which the ar- 
chitects of our fine old steeples knew 
so well how to create in their designs. 
The eye, descending from the summit 
of the tower, catches the side walls of 
the church, and the oval dome behind ; 
and here it will be seen how admira- 
bly the architect has preserved the 
leading feature of his design, which is 
a dome, throughout the whole of his 
composition. The loss of the tower 
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will prove an irreparable injury to the 
church, which, denuded of this appro- 
priate appendage, will appear mean and 
insignificant, and will in all proba- 
bility, at no very distant period, re- 
ceive a similar fate from the hands of 
some future band of improvers. 

A notice of the monuments, and 
some other particulars of this church, 
will be found in Gent. Mag. for March 
1836, n.s., vol. V. p. 256. The backs 
of the houses in Sweeting’s Rents, 
taken down for the improvements, 
abutted on the burying ground at- 
tached to this church. These houses 
were partly built over the churchyard, 
being sustained on pillars, forming a 
kind of walk or cloister on one side of 
the open space constituting the burial 
ground. This mode of building will 
explain the meaning of cloisters, 
which are so often mentioned by 
Stowe as appertaining to the parish 
churches of London, as well as the 
term “‘ jetty,” so often met with in 
deeds and other documents relating to 
the city in its former state. The present 
modern colonnade has superseded the 
ancient cloisters with their superin- 
cumbent apartments ; and the jetties, 
though in modern times laid into and 
forming part of the adjacent houses, 
are, in fact, held under distinct tenures. 

But these structures are not the 
only edifices dedicated to the purposes 
of religion, which will be injured by 
the Royal Exchange improvement. It 
is said that the French Protestant 
church in Threadneedle street is wholly 
or in part to be taken down. This 
structure, which is as large as a parish 
church, and fitted up in a similar style 
to the majority of the metropolitan 
churches, stands on the site of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, thechapel of which 
has remained in use by a congregation 
of foreign Protestants from the time of 
the dissolution. 

The three edifices which form the 
subject of this article are minutely 
described in Allen’s London, vol. iii. 
pp. 200, 202, 220. 

The apathy with which the removal 
of St. Bartholomew’s church has been 
regarded will be remembered and felt 
when perhaps the loss of this church 
will be found a trifle in comparison 
with the wholesale destruction to which 
-ere long the churches of the metropolis 
may chance to be destined. E, I, C, 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 

THE following account of the death 
of Mrs. Foster, who underwent great 
persecution and imprisonment at York 
for the Roman Catholic faith, and to 
which her death was attributed, is ex- 
tracted from a curious and interesting 
MS. kindly lent me by the present 
community of Syon Monastery at Lis- 
bon. The volume contains a recital of 
the wanderings and personal treatment 
of the Bridgetine Nuns of Syon Mo- 
nastery, at Isleworth, from the period 
of their second dissolution by Queen 
Elizabeth, to their settlement at Lis- 
bon in 1594, the details of which will 
be found in my forthcoming History of 
that Monastery. 

Mrs. Foster was the mother of Mr. 
Foster, who, when the Bridgetine 
Nuns fled to the Continent, took upon 
himself the affairs of the community, 
found a convent for them at Rouen, 
and afterwards at the earnest entrea- 
ties of his friends, and of the Lady 
Abbess and convent, entered their 
order March 8th 1584, and was elected 
their Confessor-general. No notice is 
taken of the life and sufferings of 
Mrs. Foster, either in ‘‘ Dodd’s Church 
History,” the ‘‘ Memoirs of Mission- 
ary Priests,’ or in a book entitled 
‘“« The Persecution, or Martyrs of 
England, written by a Jeronymite.” 

Yours, &c. G. J. AUNGIER. 

‘« Mistress Foster, our Father’s mother, 
was persecuted and apprehended upon 
two or three accounts, one of which was, 
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because the town (York) wherein she 
dwelt was wholly Catholick and many of 
them reconciled to the Church; so that 
sometimes when the bell rung to service, 
the minister shut up the church doors be- 
cause few or none came to his ministry or 
service, which was principally imputed to 
Mrs. Foster, who was charged to be so 
great and monstrous a papist, that the 
neighbours and towns there about were 
said to be led and perverted by her. 
Another reason was the continual alms 
she bestowed on the poor, especi- 
ally on All Souls’ day and such like 
times, whereby they proved her to be 
a notorious and bold maintainer of the old 
and superstitious popery and religion, and 
that she and her daughters, with Mrs. 
Clitherow and others, their companions, 
had already with their meetings and as- 
semblies, and even at their gossiping and 
feasting, done much hurt in York, and 
would do much more if they were per- 
mitted. Hereupon Mrs. Clitherow was 
apprehended and afterwards executed ;* 
and Mrs. Foster with her two daughters, 
Mrs. Frances and Mrs. Ann Foster, were 
committed to prison, whose imprisonment 
being long and painful, and the prison 
standing over the great river Owse, on the 
middle of the bridge, and consequently 
cold, moist, and very unwholesome, and 
the corner wherein she was kept very little, 
close and uncomfortable, quite contrary 
to her nature and custom, her life 
was thereby shortened, and with divers 
infirmities occasioned by her prison she 
was brought to herend and death. At 
which time she did not neglect through 
womanish fear and weakness, nor was she 
unmindful of the cause for which she died, 
but, stirred up with a devout and deep 





* The subjoined account of the death of 


Mrs. Clitherow is extracted from a scarce 


work, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of Missionary Priests,”’ vol. i. p. 189. This lady is not 


* noticed in “* Dodd’s Church History.’’ 


‘¢ On the 26th March 1586, Mrs. Margaret Clithero, whose maiden name was Mid- 


dleton, a gentlewoman of a good family in Yorkshire, was pressed to death at York. 
She was prosecuted under that violent persecution raised in those times, by the Earl 
of Huntingdon, Lord President of the North. The crime she was charged with was 
relieving and harbouring priests. She refused to plead, that she might not bring 
others into danger by her conviction, or be accessary to the Jurymen’s sins in con- 
demning the innocent, and therefore, as the law appoints in such cases, she was 
pressed to death. She bore this cruel torment with invincible patience, often repeat- 
ing in the way to execution, that this way to Heaven was as short as any other. Her 
husband was forced into banishment. Her little children, who wept and lamented for 
their mother, were taken up, and being questioned concerning the articles of their 
Religion, and answering as they had been taught by them, were severely whipped, 
and the eldest, who was but twelve years old, was cast into prison. Her life was 
written by the reverend and learned Mr. John Mush, her director, who, after many 
years labouring with great fruit in the English mission, after having suffered prisons 
and chains, and received even the sentence of death for his faith, died at length in his 
bed, in a good old age in 1617.” Mr. John Mush, born in Yorkshire, wrote an ac- 
count of the sufferings of Catholics in the northern parts of England.—Dodd’s Church 
History, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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consideration thereof, she called for Dr. 
Darbyshire, then prisoner, and her ghostly 
Father, with the rest of the Catholicks in 
that jail, in whose presence she made a 
very zealous profession of her faith, and 
took them all for witness of it that she, 
being then in her full understanding and 
perfect senses, died there in the cause of 
Christ’s Church, thanking God most 
humbly for it in a devout speech to that 
purpose. After this she called for the 
last sacraments, desiring the company to 
assist her with their prayers, and after she 
had received the said sacraments with 
great devotion and tears she desired her 
ghostly Father to write for her the follow- 
ing words: ‘I, Ann Foster, though most 
unworthy of this grace of God, do die in 
the profession of the Catholick Faith, and 
likewise have received all the last Sacra- 
ments of the Catholick Church, and finally 
I am buried after the rite and with the 
ceremonies of the true Church of Christ, 
wherefore my last will and testament is 
this, that no minister nor any other such 
person have anything to do with my dead 
body.’ And this writing, which was 
nothing else but a conformity to her faith 
and the cause of her imprisonment and 
death, she besought her ghostly Father to 
put in her hand when she was dead ; who, 
considering her great zeal and blessed 
notion, satisfied her desire, which the 
minister of the parish and the hereticks, 
finding in her hand and reading it, it is 
almost incredible how they chafed at it, 
but especially the minister, who put the 
whole city in an uproar, and also com- 
plained to the Queen’s council, and to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, a puritan, and the 
Queen’s President in that city ; he com- 
plained also to the Archbishop and the 
Dean and Chapter, and not only so, but 
most inhumanly caused the dead coarse to 
be brought out of prison and laid openly 
on the bridge in the common street, for 
all the world to gase and wonder at. In 
the meanseason the President and Council, 
Archbishop and Chapter, were assembled 
about this bold and traitorous act (as they 
termed it) of writing her last will, and im- 
mediately sent for Mr. Foster, blaming 
him for this heinous trespass of his wife ; 
to whom he answered, ‘ That he had not 
offended her Majesty in anything, and that 
he was not there when his wife died, which 
is all (said he) that I can say in this 
matter.’ 

‘¢ Finally, while some gave sentence to 
bury her in some dunghill, others would 
have her cast into the river from the 
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bridge on which she lay. Mr. Foster be- 
sought their honours to consider that she 
was but a woman, and, being now dead, 
never could offend them any more; 
whereat the Council was discontented, and 
asked him how he durst intreat for such a 
papist, and began to call him in question 
for his conscience, affirming that they 
knew well enough what he was, and would 
then have committed him, if some com- 
missioners on the bench had not favoured 
him ; notwithstanding all this he replied 
thus, ‘That, whatever she was, she was 
his wife, and he bound by the law of God 
to love, honour, and protect her, and this 
being the last and least thing he could do 
for her, he humbly besought them to give 
him leave to bury her;’ which request 
by friends present was at last agreed to in 
this manner, that he might take her out 
of the minister’s power, and bury her 
where he would without any other solem- 
nity than only to put her in the grave. 
Very glad was he of this licence, since they 
could not have done a greater benefit either 
to him or her, for he knew very well the 
great love and devotion she had to the 
Earl of Northumberland, who was mar- 
tyred in York,* and buried in Holy Cross 
Church, whose grave Mr. Foster opened, 
and without any hindrance laid her with 
that blessed Martyr’s relicks; and thus 
two of her earnest desires were in one 
instant fulfilled, according to the prophet 
in the 144th Psalm, ‘ Voluntatem timen- 
tium se faciet.’? ‘ God will fulfill the de- 
sires of those that fear him.’ One thing 
she desired was to be buried in the church 
where the foresaid martyr was laid, the 
other to be buried without any heretical 
ceremonies. This news of the manner of 
his mother’s death was brought to our 
father in Rome, and was more fully re- 
lated to him by her own ghostly father 
Mr. John Mush, who not long ago died 
a professed religious in Syon.”’ 

Morley, near Leeds, 

March 4. 

THE publication of ‘‘ The Corre- 
spondence of the Earl of Chatham” 
has stimulated the literary public to 
renewed exertions to unravel the mys- 
tery—who was Junius? 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1769, the first letter of Junius is in- 
troduced with this brief reeommenda- 
tion. ‘The following pages are 
written with a knowledge of public 
affairs beyond the line of ordinary in- 


Mr. Urban, 





* Thomas seventh Earl of Northumberland, beheaded at York, after the rising of 
the Northern Earls, Aug. 22, 1572. 
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formation, and are therefore submitted 
to the inspection of our readers.”’ That 
time has not falsified the correctness of 
Mr. Urban’s opinion, the succeeding 
volumes of that delightful periodical 
bear ample evidence. 

Your readers are aware, Mr. Urban, 
that the essays or letters of Junius 
were first printed in a daily newspaper, 
the Public Advertiser, published by 
Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall. Im- 
mediately subsequent to the appearance 
of the last letter of Junius, Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall published the series of letters 
in two volumes, and the work came 
out under the inspection of Junius 
himself. In the preface Junius says, 
*« The encouragement given to a mul- 
titude of spurious, mangled publica- 
tions of Junius, persuades me that a 
complete edition, corrected and im- 
proved by the author, will be favour- 
ably received. This edition contains 
all the letters of Junius, Philo-Junius, 
and of Sir William Draper and Mr. 
Horne to Junius, with their respective 
dates, and according to the order in 
which they appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser.””. The public was satisfied 
with this explicit declaration of the 
author, until the year 1812, when Mr. 
George Woodfall, the son of the ori- 
ginal printer, sent forth into the lite- 
rary world, a volume, consisting of 
one hundred and ten letters, which he 
styled ‘‘The Miscellaneous Letters of 
Junius.”” The reputation of the father, 
the Woodfall of Junius, gave to the 
collection of Mr. George Woodfall a 
character which introduced it into the 
libraries of the admirers of Junius, and 
without exciting any suspicion, it was 
received as containing the genuine 
letters of Junius. The authenticity of 
the Miscellaneous Letters had never been 
questioned, until the year 1831. On 
referring to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, your readers will find a short, 
yet favourable, review of a small pam- 
phlet, written expressly to prove that 
the Miscellaneous Letters were spuri- 
ous. And in a second edition, pub- 
lished in 1833, the proofs of their 
being spurious are multiplied. The 
title of the pamphlet is ‘‘ Junius Lord 
Chatham, and the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Letters’ proved to be spurious.” 

It may, perhaps, be useful if I give 
your readers a brief account of the dif- 
ferent treatises on Junius, and -the 
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names of the presumed authors of those 
Letters, noticed in the volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from the year 
1769 to the present time. Twenty 
volumes of this Magazine had ap- 
peared, after 1769, before the slightest 
notice was taken, by any of its numer- 
ous correspondents, of the Letters of 
Junius. 

In 1789 one anonymous writer says, 
«‘Junius was no other than the late 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. ;”’ another person 
points to Mr. Wilkes, and a third to 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Gerard Hamilton. 
In this year P. Thicknesse, Esq. pub- 
lishes a work, ‘‘ Junius Discovered.” 
He names Mr. Horne Tooke. The 
question was allowed to rest for ten 
years, when, in 1798, Mr. Wilkes’ 
claims are again revived, and Lord 
G. Sackville, the Right Hon. W. G. 
Hamilton, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Dun- 
ning, are brought forward as competi- 
tors for the prize. 

1799 introduces us to Mr. Hugh 
MacAulay, who assumed the name of 
Boyd, and a hint is given that Dr. 
Gilbert Stuart was Junius. 

1800 brings before the public as a 
candidate the Rev. P. Rosenhagen, and 
then a second long respite is allowed 
to the shade of the great unknown, to 
be disquieted in the year 

1812 by Mr. George Woodfall, who 
published an edition of the Letters of 
Junius, including others by the same 
writer, and under other signatures. 
The year 

1813 is pregnant with competitors— 
Lord Shelburne, Dr. Wilmot, Mr. 
Greatrake, and a small volume appears 
in support of Dr. Francis and his son 
Sir Philip Francis. We have also Mr. 
Roche’s work, “ proving that Mr. 
Burke was Junius.” 

1814 introduces but one pretender, 
Mr. Richard Glover. 

1816. Sir P. Francis is again before 
the public, and would have occupied 
its undivided attention if Dr. Busby’s 
“facts and arguments ”’ had not dis- 
tracted our notice—he ‘‘ demonstrates 
that John Lewis De Lolme was Junius.” 
But how vain are such facts, argu- 
ments, and demonstrations. De Lolme 
is rudely pushed aside; ‘* William 
Henry Cavendish Bentinck, stand forth 
—for thou art the man.” 

1817. ‘That profound and accom- 
plished scholar, Sir William Jones,’’ 
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is driven into the lists, to be expelled 
by the champion, Sir P. Francis. 

1819. ‘‘ A refutation on the claims 
preferred for Sir P. Francis and Mr. 
Gibbon.” 

1822. The delightful ‘“‘ Reminiscen- 
ces of Charles Butler’ appeared. The 
Octogenarian maintains that Lord Sack- 
ville was Junius, and Sir P. Francis 
his amanuensis. 

1825. Mr. George Coventry’s “ Cri- 
tical Inquiry proving the Letters of 
Junius to have been written by Lord 
Sackville.” 

1826. ‘‘Mr. Burke proved to be 
Junius.” 

1827. ‘‘ The claims of Sir P. Francis 
disproved. Inquiries into the claims 
of Charles Lloyd. Observations on 
the character of Burke, &c. by E. H. 
Barker, Esq.”” This work contains a 
mass of curious information on this 
question. 

1830. A discussion on the subject of 
Lord Temple’s being the writer of the 
Letters. 

1831. ‘‘An attempt to prove that 
Lord Chatham was Junius.” 

1833. ‘‘ Junius Lord Chatham, and 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Letters,’ proved to 
be spurious.” 

1838. From Mr. Green’s “‘ Diary ofa 
Lover of Literature,” December 2, 1812, 
«Called at Row’s—Gibson there. He 
conjectured Junius to be Lord G. Sack- 
ville. I suggested Lord Chatham.”’ 

«« The conjectures have been extended 
by the present Sir Charles Grey to 
Horace Walpole.” Editor of Gent. 
Magazine. 

1840. In the number for this pre- 
sent month of March there is a Re- 
view of ‘‘ Lord Brougham’s Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen.” Mr. Urban 
remarks, ‘‘Sir J. Mackintosh came, 
after careful inquiries, to the conclu- 
sion that whoever was the author of 
these Letters, he was connected with 
the Grenville party, but we know also 
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that the late Mr. Windham always 
suspected Gibbon to be the author; ” 
—‘‘ Wilkes threw his suspicions on 
Butler, Bishop of Hereford, and Dr. 
S. Parr was positive (according to his 
usual disposition) that Mr. Lloyd was 
the man in the iron mask.” 

From this general review of the 
subject, so far as it is noticed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, it appears that 
few attempts had been made to dis- 
cover who was the writer of the 
Letters of Junius, prior to the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Letters,”’ 
and it is as undeniably true that every 
work written after the year 1512, 
rested the pretensions of the claimant, 
mainly, if not entirely, on the facts, 
arguments, opinions, and assertions, 
to be found in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Letters.” 

It is not necessary for me to enter 
into the question of the authenticity 
of those Letters; my opinions have 
been for many years before the public. 
I may, however, be permitted to pro- 
duce the admissions of other public 
writers in their favour, and they may 
be entitled to particular attention. 

The Editors of the ‘‘ Correspondence 
of the Earl of Chatham,” observe ina 
note, vol. iii. p. 305,—‘‘ This pane- 
gyric on Lord Chatham adds consider- 
able weight to an opinion entertained 
by many persons, namely, that some 
of the Miscellaneous Letters, inserted 
in Woodfall’s edition of Junius, are 
erroneously attributed to that distin- 
guished writer.”” It would have been 
more satisfactory if the Editors of this 
note had stated where the recorded 
opinions of many persons could be 
referred to. However little merit there 
may be in having proved the Miscel- 
laneous Letters spurious and worthless, 
yet I cannot tacitly permit any one to 
claim that little honour to which I 
consider myself fairly entitled.* But 
to proceed. My object is to bring the 





* In the Index at the end of the 4th volume of the ‘‘ Correspondence of the Earl 
of Chatham,’’ voce Junius, is this curious passagé: ‘‘ Quotation from Junius, bearing 
upon a similarity of style with that of speeches of Lord Chatham, reported by Sir 


Philip Francis.’’ 
the Editors assuming a ‘false fact.’ 


On turning to the references pointed out in each volume, we find 
They favour us with ‘‘ some of the most re- 


markable coincidences ’’ in the Letters of Junius and the speeches of Lord Chatham : 
and then they consider as proved, that the reporter of those speeches must have been 
Junius, because the sentiments of Junius and Chatham are most remarkably coincident. 
Ifthe Editors had turned to the pages of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Junius Lord Chatham,” they 
might have extended the number of coincidences. 
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question of the presumed authenticity 
of the Miscellaneous Letters distinctly 
before the public, and through the 
medium of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
To elucidate this question, we must 
search for our arguments and infer- 
ences in the text as written by Junius. 
All others are fallacious, untenable, and 
absurd. Guided in our judgment by 
such correct data, how shali we desig- 
nate the productions of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Coventry, &c. when it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the spurious 
Letters were considered by those gen- 
tleman as the genuine productions of 
the penofJunius? If the Miscellane- 
ous Letters had not had an existence, 
even the hypothesis by Mr. Taylor in 
favour of Sir Philip Francis could not 
have been formed. Such an investi- 
gation, conducted on logical principles 
and just inferences, may not indeed 
enable us to detect the writer of the 
Letters of Junius, yet it will most as- 
suredly allow us to devote our un- 
biased faculties and our energies in its 
elucidation, and narrow the circle in 
which future researches must be car- 
ried. In the third and fourth volumes 
of the ‘‘ Correspondence of the Earl of 
Chatham,” there are two private Let- 
ters addressed by Junius to Lord 
Chatham. The discovery of the ex- 
istence of these two letters, appears 
at variance with the claim I have en- 
deavoured to substantiate in favour of 
that nobleman. I am not, however, 
convinced that my conjectures are er- 
roneous, and, with your permission, 
Mr. Urban, I will in some early num- 
ber of your Magazine state the reasons 
which influence me in the belief, that 
two unpublished private letters written 
by the unknown Junius to Lord 
Chatham, are not an insuperable ob- 
jection, to the opinion which I hold, 
that Lord Chatham was Junius. I 
will conclude this long, vet I hope not 
uninteresting letter with an extract 
from one which [ received in No- 
vember 1830, from the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cent,”’ the late Mr. Charles Butler : 
**I believe the most probable ac- 
count of the recent reports respecting 
the discoveries at Stowe, is, that a 
Letter was found in the family papers, 
subscribed with the name of Junius, 
and ascertained to be in the hand- 
writing of a person known to the fa- 
mily.”” I will not indulge in a com- 
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mentary on this interesting fact. 
With afewshortextracts from mypam- 
phlet of 1833, I will finally close this 
communication. ‘‘The family papers 
of the Earl of Chatham were be- 
queathed by him in trust to Lady 
Chatham, Richard Earl Temple, 
and Charles Lord Camden.”’ Now, 
bearing in mind that Lord Temple and 
Lady Chatham were in the relation- 
ship of brother and sister to George 
Grenville, and of uncle and aunt to the 
Marquess of Buckingham, it will not 
require a great stretch of imagination 
to conceive, ‘‘ that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had from certain documents 
found in his archives (at Stowe) dis- 
covered who really was the author of 
the Letters of Junius.”” ‘‘ The Stowe 
archives are kept as a sealed book, 
and no ordinary inducements will 
ever lead the Grenvilles, the Bucking- 
hams, Temples, or Chathams of this 
generation to break the seal of se. 
crecy.” 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Ursan, Springfield. 

1 SEND you sketches of two bosses 
taken from the ceiling of one of the 
rooms at the Black Boy, Chelmsford. 

There is a tradition that Richard 
III. was hunting in the forest, and, 
being missed by his courtiers, was 
afterwards found at this house. One 
of the bosses has the figure of a boar, 


Joun SwINDEN. 
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painted of a dark blue, surrounde 

a border of the same colour, with 
bright red stars [mullets,]; the pannel 
within is of a deep red. The other 
boss is a rose, originally painted white, 
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out of compliment to Richard, but 
afterwards half painted red, when 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York 
came to the throne. 

The beam is massive, being not less 


Ceiling of the Black Boy Inn, Chelmsford. 
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than 16 inches wide. The room, 


although only 93 feet high, was origi- 
nally a hall 284 feet long, but subse- 
quently reduced to 184 feet by a parti- 
tion, leaving a passage to the inn ; 
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yet this partition, from the style and 
character of the pannels, appears to 
have been added so early as the reign 
of Henry VIII. The doors to the 
buttery hatch, &c. may still be traced 
on the wall of the passage. 


J. A.R. 


Note. Weare inclined to conclude, 
that the tradition alluded to by our 
correspondent, has originated entirely 
from a remembrance of King Richard’s 
well-known heraldic supporter, but 
that he had nothing at all to do with 
this Chelmsford boar. There can be 
no question that the insignia before 
us belong to the family of Vere, Earl 
of Oxford. In the Catalogue of 
Badges and Crests, temp. Hen. VIII. 
in the Collectanea Topog. et Genealog. 
vol. iii. p. 73, we find 














TH’ ERLL oF Oxrorpes Crest. Ona 
chapeau Gules, turned up Ermine, a boar 
statant Azure, armed, &c. Or. 

These colours agree with the example 
before us, and at p. 66 we find the 
Earl’s badge was a mullet, but it was 
of silver, and not red as above exhibit- 
ed. This badge was taken from the 
coat of Vere, Quarterly gules and or, 
in the first quarter a mullet argent. 

It is well known that the county 
of Essex was the principal locality of 
the Vere estates, and that their great 
manor and burial place was at Earl’s 
Colne in this county. John Earl of 
Oxford, who died in 1512, possessed 
the manor of Culverts, in the parish 
of Boreham, adjoining Chelmsford, by 
grant from Henry VII. (Morant, vol. 
li, p. 13.) 


We think there can be no doubt 
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that the Black Boy belonged either to 
the Earl of Oxford, as a provincial 
town house or hostelry, or to one of 
his principal friends and adherents, 
who might display the heraldic insig- 
nia of his lord.—Epirt. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 8. 

THE observations with which Mr. 
Hallam has honoured my notice of his 
History of Literature, ‘‘ in reference to 
the authority of the Council of Trent,” 
neither do, nor are meant to arraign 
my assertion of the unreserved and de- 
clared submission of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, as represented by her 
clergy, in every part of the world, to 
the doctrinal decrees of that council, 
which on the contrary they affirm and 
recognize; while the distinguished 
writer owns that, as applicable to the 
Gallican Church, his expressions ‘‘may 
have conveyed something less than the 
truth to the mind of a reader unac- 
quainted with the subject.” So it 
struck me; and this was the impelling 
motive of my late appeal to your 
columns ; for, as the greater portion 
of readers must be presumed little fa- 
miliar with the topic, I wished not 
that the shadow of a doubt should 
obscure the truth; and the more emi- 
nent is Mr. Hallam’s name for gene- 
ral impartiality on controverted ques- 
tions, the more anxious I was, that his 
high authority should not appear to 
countenance the doubt deducible from 
his language. IfI did not introduce 
into my extract from his paragraph the 
words of which he marks the omission, 
he must have perceived that I gave 
him, in the preceding sentence, full 
credit for their import, in stating that, 
‘‘with a knowledge and impartiality 
far superior to most of our English 
writers, he was, in general, careful to 
separate the obligatory canons of doc- 
trine from the local regulations of dis- 
cipline.” But an exception to this 
rare merit occurred, and that, too, on 
a momentous point, which I could aot 
suffer to elapse unnoticed. 

Mr. Hallam’s transcript from De 
Thou in relation to the Emperor Fer- 
dinand’s recurrence to George Cas- 
sander, with a view to reconcile the 
Augsburg Confession and the Triden- 
tine decrees, rather sanctions, it will 
be found, my prevision of its purport. 
Ferdinand’s solicitude for the accom- 
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plishment of so desirable an object was 
perfectly legitimate and laudable, and 
not less so that he should consult an 
able and moderate theologian on the 
means of success; as the matter was, 
of course, beyond his own competence 
of judgment. He was disappointed 
that the Council had not effected its 
destined purpose of conciliation, and 
was anxious to learn whether any hope 
of achieving that end still existed ; but 
it could not be, in his intention, by the 
surrender of any essential tenet of faith, 
of which his own declaration, quoted 
by me from Ranke, deprecates all dis- 
cussion. We may also assume that 
the disregard manifested for the im- 
perial mandates emanating from him- 
self and his renowned predecessor, 
must have been a source of irritation. 
Sovereigns naturally behold with jea- 
lousy what is independent of their 
control, or counteracts their will, as 
religion generally does, though cer- 
tainly less so in England, at least 
during the early periods of the Reform- 
ation, than elsewhere; for there, as 
Mr. Hallam has remarked in his Con- 
stitutional History (vol. i. p. 140, 
Paris edition) ‘‘ Henry, Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth found an almost equal 
compliance with the varying schemes 
of faith,”’ as if to verify the old obser- 
vation, that reform is never right at 
first. In Germany, however, the edicts 
of Charles and Ferdinand fell power- 
less on the popular conscience, which 
probably in England would now, like- 
wise, be less tractable. The effect of 
this resistance to the ruling authority 
on the unenduring pride of Napoleon, 
is expressed with such energy and 
point in the ‘‘ Report of the Delibera- 
tions of his Council of State,” that I 
cannot forbear, and I trust, will be ex- 
cused for citing his words. They were 
uttered in consequence of the bull of 
excommunication fulminated in 1809 
by Pius the Seventh against the mighty 
conqueror, in which the unsubdued 
Pontiff emphatically asserted for the 
Holy See, as John Knox did for his 
order, ‘‘a sovereignty far more noble 
than the imperial sway, unless, he 
adds, it be contended that the body is 
superior to the soul, and the interests 
of the earth above those of heaven.” 
Upon which the Emperor exclaimed, 
** Voyez l’insolence des prétres ... qui 
se réservent l’action sur |’intelligence 
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. .. ils gardent l’Ame et me jettent le 
cadavre.” And, on another occasion, 
when made conscious of the impossi- 
bility of reducing religion to the pas- 
sive subserviency of civil rule, he ob- 
served, with equally vivid illustration, 
“«* Je cherche en vain ow placer la limite 
entre l’autorité civile et |’autorité réli- 
gieuse. J’ai beau regarder, jene vois 
que des nuages. Le gouvernement 
civil condamne a mort un criminel ; le 
prétre lui donne l’absolution, et lui 
promet le paradis.”” And our own 
criminal records daily contirm this con- 
trasted jurisdiction. (See Thibeaudeau, 
and Pelet dela Lozére, now minister of 
jinance, ‘‘ Sur le Conseil d’Etat,”’ and 
Bignon, tome viii. p. 269, 281.) 
Ferdinand’s consultation with Cas- 
sander, I may add, produced no prac- 
tical fruit ; nor was the subject pursued 
after the death of the Emperor and 
divine, which almost immediately en- 
sued; and altogether, indeed, the cir- 
cumstance was scarcely entitled to the 
importance attached to it by Mr. Hal- 
lam. Similar and more serious efforts 
of posterior date have been equally im- 
potent of effect ; nor could it be other- 
wise, where one party cannot and the 
other will not, yield, while both, under 
different forms, lay claim alike to in- 
errability. The most celebrated of 
these essays of union was that at the 
close of the seventeenth century, which 
is detailed, at ample length, by Cardi- 
nal Beausset in his Life of Bossuet, 
(livre xii.) when Leibnitz proposed as 
a basis, or protocole, of negotiation, 
that the Council of Trent should be 
wholly set aside, (comme non-avenu) 
which, of course, it was impossible for 
Bossuet to grant. But that great pre- 
late and Cassander were differently 
constituted; and the latter, it is well 
known, like Melancthon among the 
protestants, fell under the imputation 
of carrying his pacific character to the 
verge of latitudinarian indifference. 
Many an attack, we learn from Mo- 
sheim (vol. iv.) was directed against the 
mild reformer, under the title of De 
Indifferentismo Melancthonis, which, in 
truth, would appear to derive some 
support from the advice he gave his 
mother, a Catholic, when consulted by 
her in 1529, on the controversies of 
the day, to continue to believe and pray 
as she hud hithertodone. ‘‘ Ut pergeret 
hoc credere et orare quod credidisset 
3 
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et orasset hactenus, nec pateretur se 
turbari conflictibus disputationum,” 
says Melchior Adam, a professor at 
Heidelberg.( Vite Theologorum, inOpp. 
tom. i. Frank. 1706 and Boyle, art. 
Melancthon.) 

Since I last addressed you, I have 
read more at leisure, than circumstan- 
ces had then permitted me to do, Mr. 
Hallam’s volumes; and the perusal 
has, if possible, enhanced my admira- 
tion of the erudition they evince, and 
the spirit in which that erudition is 
applied to the illustration of his subject. 
It likewise suggested some additional 
remarks, but with which I shall not 
now encumber your pages, though you 
will allow me, I hope, to mark a few 
necessary corrections in my own 
article, arising, 1 am quite aware, from 
my indistinct writing. 

At p. 146, line 46, for considerable 
read inconsiderable; pages 250 and 
255, Boyle, read Bayle; page 255, 
second column, line 28, anew sentence 
should begin after the word books; 
page 256, first column, line 28, for in- 
tolerable read intolerant, and same page, 
second column, at bottom, after pub- 
lished, add by. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 





Mr. Ursan, 


AS you have admitted many long 
papers from ‘‘J. R.,” including in 
almost every division an apology for 
the doctrines and practices of the 
modern Church of Rome, you will not 
decline, I hope, the insertion of a 
short correction of his delusive state- 
ments, as regards Bossuet’s noted Ex- 
position, sometimes put forward as an 
authorised announcement (which it 
was not) of the doctrines of the Latin 
sect. 


** Mons. de Meaux’s Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the [Roman] Catholic Church, 
which is here so much extolled, was 
a greater misrepresentation of genuine 
Popery than the Reformed writers had ever 
drawn of her; it was but the occasional 
accommodation of the tenets of the Galli- 
can Church to the scruples of the poor 
affrighted Huguenots, many of whom 
were more than half-proselyted before by 
the terror of Royal Edicts and the threats 
of a dragonade. So far was this work 
of his from being a full refutation of the 
falsehoods and prevarications of weak 
Protestants, that he was in such a haste to 
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convict his antagonists of calumniating the 
creed of his Church, as to represent her 
doctrines very different from what they 
really were; and instead of removing, as 
he pretended, a hideous vizor to shew her 
in her natural dress, so varnished over her 
face to hide her defects, that her ancient 
worshippers did not know her again, in- 
somuch that the Doctors of the Sorbonne 
(see Wake’s Exposition, and Defence of 
the same, against the Bishop of Meaux, 
1686) were much displeased to see 
Popery in this strange disguise, and made 
so many strictures upon the first im- 
pression of his book, that he was obliged 
to suppress the whole edition, and change 
those places that had been marked by 
them, and to put out anew and more cor- 
rect impression ; and yet, after all, Mons. 
Imbert, (see Wake’s Appendix to the first 
Defence of the Exposition, p. 122) a French 
ecclesiastic of some note, was persecuted 
by the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, and 
threatened with chains and imprisonment, 
for the sole offence of adhering to the 
doctrine of this famous Exposition.’’— 
Pye’s Five Letters on Subjects and Mis- 
representations of Popish Writers, pp. 
11. London, 1769. 

The attempt to represent Bossuet’s 
Exposition as an authorized document 
of the Church of Rome has been well 
- exposed in Mendham’s Literary Poli- 
cy of the Church of Rome, being an Ac- 
count of the Indexes both prohibitory 
and expurgatory, pp. 229, London, 
1830, to which J. R.’s attention is 
humbly directed. 





Yours, &c. STRABO. 
Mr. Ursan, April 10. 


YOUR correspondent PuHiLaLetuEs 
has apparently misconceived, and has 
certainly misinterpreted, what was ad- 
vanced by me in reference to the do- 
cuments in Her Majesty’s State Paper 
Office, and has then proceeded to cen- 
sure me on the ground of his own 
misconstruction. 

In the summary of what he is 
pleased to call my reasoning, he says, 
that because Mr. Tytler’s work con- 
tains various errors of transcription, 
I have recommended that abstracts of 
the papers should be published by au- 
thority, access to the original docu- 
ments restricted, and ‘‘ only office co- 
pies” be furnished to inquirers. (See 
‘* PHILALETHES” in page 384 of your 
number for April.) Now, what I 
really did say will be found by your 
readers at page 245 of the preceding 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XII. 
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number,—there I suggested that the 
contents of the State Paper Office 
should be made known to the public 
at large, by kalendars or brief abstracts 
arranged in the chronological order of 
the papers; using the term abstract 
evidently in a general indicatorial 
sense, as will be seen by reference to 
page 247 of the number cited. These 
kalendars as ‘‘ abstracts or brief chro- 
nicles”’ of the papers were clearly pro- 
posed in order that the public at large 
might be acquainted with the different 
heads of the MSS. of the State Paper 
Office, just indeed on the principle of 
Mrs. Glass, that the fish must be 
caught before it can be cooked. 
Readers must know the particular 
stores of the depository before they 
could ask for them, and when it is 
considered that the contents of the 
State Paper Office would make about 
thirty thousand folio volumes, the ne- 
cessity for such indicatorial informa- 
tion need not to be particularly en- 
forced. Such comprehensive view of 
the MSS. in the office being first com- 
municated to the literary world in 
kalendars, I then suggested that 
access should be granted to applicants, 
who wished to obtain any documents 
at length, or that office copies might 
be furnished to them, meaning, of 
course, when that mode might be 
preferred by the applicant for his 
own pleasure or convenience; pro- 
posing, in short, that, as far as the 
nature of the establishment might ad- 
mit, the same facility of admission 
should be allowed to the MSS. in the 
State Paper Office as may be had to 
those in the British Museum ; and in 
the mention of ‘‘ due restrictions,” I 
had in view that very proper regulation 
by the Trustees of the Museum, that 
no entire transcript of a MS. should 
be made without special permission 
granted tothe reader. The reason for 
this is obvious ; the public have the 
copyright and property of their own 
MSS., and these should not be deteri- 
orated and deformed by the pens of in- 
competent persons retailing them at 
second hand. I could have produced 


many glaring and ludicrous instances 

of the blunders of transcribers, but 

was content to select a few of those 

indicated to my hand by the Edinburgh 

Review ; genuine blunders (if the loca- 

lity be material) committed in tran- 
3P 
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scribing at the State Paper Office, 
might have been most copiously de- 
tailed in support of my assertions. 

That the most liberal access should 
be granted to state papers of obsolete 
date, in an official sense, was, Mr. 
Urban, “ the very head and front” of 
my suggestion, as plainly expressed 
as in my power ; and it was far indeed 
from my anticipation that any of 
your readers would have misconceived 
my proposal, as one for restricting ac- 
cess to originals, and furnishing 
“ only office copies.” 

I might indeed retort upon PHILaLe- 
THES, whose name as a lover of truth 
should have imposed on hima scru- 
pulous accuracy in quotation, the same 
accusation that Junius prefers against 
the Rev. John Horne,—“‘ he alters the 
text and creates arefutable doctrine of 
hisown.’’* PHILALETHES Seems todoubt 
that any matters of a technical cha- 
racter can be found among the docu- 
ments of the State Paper Office, but 
when he takes into consideration that 
the seizure of private papers by the 
Secretary of State was no unusual oc- 
currence under the authority of gene- 
ral warrants, until the notorious John 
Wilkes successfully opposed an exer- 
tion of prerogative so questionable, he 
will allow that many matters of an 
extraneous nature may have found 
their way into the State Paper Office. 

Numerous petitions, grants, war- 
rants, and patents, the correspondence 
of ambassadors, and other persons di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the 
service of the Crown, must necessarily, 
I conceive, have formed a collection 
eminently illustrative of the foreign 
and domestic history of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

That these particulars should be 
brought under the notice of the public 
by well digested kalendars, and thus 
rendered accessible to inquiry, was, as 
I have said, Mr. Urban, the whole 
gist and import of my proposition. 

Yours, &c. CuartruLarivs. 


Brunswick Square, 

Mr. Ursan, April 8. 

1 AM surprised, and rather sorry, 
to notice the warmth of Mr. Bruce’s 
last letter. Surprised,—because I am 
not conscious of having given him any 





* Letters of Junius, letter 53. 
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occasion for displeasure: sorry,—be- 
cause I think that the general cause is 
injured when persons engaged in a 
literary controversy suffer themselves 
to be betrayed into anything like in- 
temperance of style. Again; I am 
surprised,—because the point at issue, 
if not the most unimportant, is incon- 
testably the most minute which ever 
brought gladiators into the literary 
arena: and I am sorry,—because if 
this question should prove so pregnant 
with the elements of strife, we shall 
never attain to a right understanding 
on the subject. I will endeavour to 
set a better example in the ensuing 
remarks: indeed I would have at- 
tended to Mr. Bruce’s suggestion, and 
abandoned the discussion altogether, — 
coutent to leave by-standers to decide 
the point in dispute; but Mr. Bruce 
has put so strange an interpretation 
on the opinions I have hazarded, and 
(I am willing to believe) so far misun- 
derstood my reasoning, that I think it 
a duty I owe to myself to explain. I 
begin to feel, with Hamlet, that there 
has been ‘‘something too much of 
this ;”” but, in withdrawing from the 
controversy, I am desirous of being at 
least clearly understood. 

We are at issue on first principles ; 
and, while this is the case, it is not 
wonderful that our opinions should 
differ in judging of the particular point 
under consideration. Mr. Bruce con- 
tends that Shakspeare’s name ought 
to be written Shakspere. And why? 
Because, says Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ A man’s 
own mode of spelling his own name 
ought to be followed.” If this prin- 
ciple were admitted, there would be 
no longer any question between us ; 
a mere assertion of it, therefore, is tan- 
tamount to begging the question. If 
do not think that ‘‘ a man’s own mode 
of spelling his own name ought to be 
followed,”’ for a great many reasons ; 
and what is much more to the pur- 
pose, I am sure that it is not followed ; 
and I protest against applying to the 
particular case of Shakspeare a rule 
which has never yet been admitted 
into the critical code. Above all, I 
protest against applying to this soli- 
tary name a rule which, if rigidly 
acted upon, would entirely revolution- 
ize the orthography of proper names, 
—and yet leaving every other proper 
name in the language in statu qua. 
Whether we ought to revolutionize the 
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whole body of proper names in our 
language, or whether we ought. not, 
is quite another question. I have al- 
ready stated my belief that such an 
attempt would be found impracticable. 
Such is, in brief, the position of the 
controversy ; and such, in the main, 
the arguments respectively employed 
by Mr. Bruce and myself. I flatter 
myself that the reasonableness of the 
view I seek ty establish, will become 
yet more apparent, when the question 
is gone into a little more minutely. 
“A man’s own mode of spelling 
his own name ought to be followed,” 
says Mr. Bruce; and he qualifies the 
proposition with two saving clauses, 
which I shall have occasion to examine 
by and by. I meet this plausible as- 
sertion with observing, that, in ‘the 
Republic of Letters, no dictatorship is 
allowed. Far be it from me and from my 
friends to lay down a rule; and then 
chide mankind because they refuse to 
fall into what we have asserted “‘ ought 
to be” done in this or that matter. 
The Republic of Letters is governed by 
its own laws; laws which have been 
enacted by common cunsent of its 
members. In other words, the pre- 
vailing opinion of the literary commu- 
nity, in literary matters, becomes a 
law,—a cogent and binding law: by 
departing from which a man exposes 
himself to the charge of affectation or 
pedantry. Now these laws are readily 
discoverable by the diligent inquirer, 
I seek to interpret, for example, what 
has been the sense of the literary pub- 
lic as to the right mode of spelling old 
English proper names ; and I have no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that it has been judged advisable,—in 
order to facilitate labour; to avoid 
confusion; and not least, in order to 
escape the horrors of that predicament 
which has led sensitive minds to dis- 
cover that a dilemma is furnished with 
horns,—it has been judged advisable, 
I say, not to perplex ourselves, now- 
a-days, with inquiring how proper 
names were spelt anciently. It is 
universally acknowledged that the or- 
thography of proper names was an- 
ciently to the last degree unsettled,— 
almost, if not quite as unsettled as 
the orthography of common words : 
the same individual not unfrequently 
spelling his name in two, three, or 
more different ways. Men have de- 
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termined, in consequence, not to con- 
sider autographs as guides to ortho- 
graphy; but, when a doubt is enter- 
tained as to how a surname should be 
spelt, it has become the universal 
practice of individuals to refer to the 
most carefully compiled and carefully 
printed works, and to observe how 
the name is spelt there. This, there- 
fore, leads me to perceive that a rule, 
applicable to the case in question, has 
been tacitly framed by the general 
voice of the public: and I interpret 
that rule somewhat thus :—Proper 
names are to be spelt as they are spelt 
in the printed books of the majority of 
well educated persons,—and not other- 
wise. If I have interpreted the rule 
incorrectly, I have nothing further to 
say: but if, as I sincerely believe, I 
have correctly interpreted it, why then, 
it only remains to inquire what mode 
of orthography has been established 
in the particular case of Shakspeare? 
and I affirm that the almost universal 
mode of spelling that name, is the 
mode which I am endeavouring to 
vindicate. Lay on the table as many 
editions of the poet’s works as you 
possess,—add lives and criticisms,— 
and then collect reviews and news- 
papers where the poet’s name occurs, 
—works of whatever kind, grave or 


-gay—and you will find the name spelt, 


nine times out of ten, SHAKSPEARE. 
The tenth time it will be spelt SHaxe- 
SPEARE: but it will never be spelt 
Shakspere. The inference is obvious 
that Shakspere is inadmissible. ..... 
I am unwilling to take any unfair 
advantage of Mr. Bruce. We will 
suppose one of his own books laid on 
the table; and he shall himself be 
made the test of how Shakspeare’s 
name ought to be spelt. I have no 
objection to take his last work,—yes, 
his edition of Sir John Hayward’s 
** Annals of Elizabeth.”” Turn to his 
very valuable and judicious Introduc- 
tion, p. xiii. and you will find the 
name in dispute spelt as I spell it, 
four times in the same note! He 
quotes the “‘ Pictorial Edition of Shak- 
spere,” and, in spite of Mr. Knight, 
calls it the Pictorial Edition of Shak- 
speare!! Turn again to page viii. and 
you will find the name three times 
written Shakspeare’’! Why, how is 
this? On the 3lst of October last, 
Mr. Bruce wrote the name,—Shak- 
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speare : the proof-sheet is sent to him 
for correction in November, and re- 
ceives his imprimatur: the work is 
published in the following February ; 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
the very same month appears a letter 
from Mr. Bruce, in which he throws 
down the gauntlet to his less mercu- 
rial contemporaries : and wonders at 
their obtuseness for persisting in 
spelling the name of the bard in Feb- 
ruary 1840, as they spelt it in October 
1839!!! Upon my word, this does 
appear to me a most marvellous pro- 
ceeding. I have a memorandum which 
shows me that the autograph in ques- 
tion, thanks to the liberality of a gen- 
tleman in the British Museum, was 
accessible in December 1836; and in 
January 1837, Sir Frederic Madden 
gave the Antiquaries a valuable paper 
on the subject, together with a fac- 
simile. What new lights can have 
broken in upon Mr. Bruce all of a 
sudden, that he should in February 
advocate so strenuously a mode of 
orthography to which in October he 
virtually declared himself opposed, I 
cannot imagine. 

Let me observe of the rule above 
cited, that it is the rule by which the 
orthography of all the words in the lan- 
guage was, in a great measure, ascer- 
tained and established by Dr. Johnson 
when he compiled his Dictionary. Our 
language is full of anomalies; and we 
should have no settled orthography if 
the principle of what “‘ought”’ to be 
the rule were once admitted in lieu of 
the rule itself. Ritson advocated this 
principle in all his writings, and made 
himself not only ridiculous, but almost 
unintelligible. Once admit this prin- 
ciple into English orthography, and 
you immediately open the door to end- 
less confusion. Why, in sucha case, 
display partiality to one class of our 
words? Why not remodel the whole 
of ourorthography? Why, to speak 
of proper names, should we not call 
Hugo Grotius, Hugo de Grote, or van 
Grote, or whatever he spelt himself? 
And the Beaver family,—why do we 
not restore the ancient and real ortho. 
graphy of Beauvoir ? As regards names 
of places also; why should we con- 
tinve to spell that town which the 
Italians call Livorno, ‘‘ Leghorn” ? 
It ought, certainly, to be ‘ Livorno” ; 
for surely the Italians must be the best 


judges of the names of their own towns. 
Nay, ‘‘ Leghorn ” is admitted to be an 
error; a gross corruption, for which we 
are probably indebted to the merchant 
adventurers ofaformer age. We spell 
Pisa, Ravenna, and Palermo right: 
why persist in spelling Livorno wrong? 
Somewhere on the coast of Asia Minor, 
near Smyrna, there exists a ruined 
fort, called by the Turks Sanjak, (which 
means a flag,) from the circumstance 
of a flag being generally hoisted there. 
A certain French navigator, “speering” 
for the nomenclature of the coast, on 
hearing the name above-mentioned, 
set down the place in his map as 
“* Saint Jacques”’; and poor John 
Bull, falling into the trap, translated 
the place, in his simplicity, ‘ Saint 
James’s castle,’’—by which appellation 
the spot is recognizable in our best 
surveys! Here is a glorious oppor- 
tunity forimprovement. No one will 
dispute that the place ought to be called 
*¢ Sanjak”’ ; yet who will call it so? 
Mr. Bruce will perhaps say that this , 
has nothing to do with the question ; 
but ] think it has at least thus much 
to do with it. It may serve to show 
that what is very plausible in theory, 
is often very awkward in practice : and 
that which in one sense ought to be 
done in the remodeling of words, in 
another and a far more important 
sense, decidedly ought not. 

So much then for first principles. 
It will be seen that what I plead for is 
consistency ; and since Mr. Bruce does 
not understand what I mean by the 
word, I must explain that I think it 
would be inconsistent to alter the or- 
thography of Shakspeare, and not to 
alter the orthography of an immense 
body,—almost all in fact,—of the 
proper names in the language. Shak- 
speare spelt himself Shakspere six 
times, says Mr. Bruce. Good. But 
Cecil spelt himself six hundred times 
Cecill ; and Mason spelt himself six 
hundred times Masone. Well, says 
Mr. Bruce,— 

“Tt seems to me a very little matter 
that adherence to a good rule would ex- 
tricate us from confusion at the small ex- 
pense of adding an 7 to Cecil or an e to 
Mason: ”’ 


but he very much underrates the 
responsibility he is incurring. He 
must be on his Ps and Qs with almost 
every proper name in the language, 
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if he would be consistent. The cases 
of Crumwell, Mountague, Pykeryng, 
Wyngfeld, Mordante, Penbroke, Ley- 
cester, and Shrewesbury, I have already 
enumerated. Since my last letter, a 
few more names have occurred to my 
recollection. The Earl of Nottingham 
(1603) always wrote his name with 
one ?t; Sir Francis Walsingham wrote 
his name Walsyngham,—invariably, 1 
believe ; and Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir 
Henry Sidney, I believe invariably, 
signed themselves Sadleir and Syd- 
ney. The Brabazons and Barnwells 
of Ireland wrote themselves Brabason 
and Barnwall; and certain of the 
Croke family, if themselves are to be 
trusted, were Crooke. The Earl of 
Suffolk (1613) spelt his name Suffolke. 
Sir Richard Sackville, in every example 
I have seen of his autograph, wrote 
himself Sakevyle. Did Sir Hugh 
Myddelton spell his name as I have 
just written it? I think not. I 
have seen more than one autograph of 
Henry, Lord Darnley, where the name 
is spelled Dernley. Sir John Throck- 
morton’s signature is Throkmarton. 
Viscount Lisle (1538), signs himself 
Lyssle. Fleetwood, the recorder of 
London, so many of whose weekly 
letters to Burghley are in existence, 
spelt his name generally (I believe 
uniformly) Fleetewoode: 1 am almost 
certain that it is never Fleetwood. 
Why,—as I asked in my preceding 
letter,—why perplex ourselves with 
these novelties? Things are going on 
all very quietly and comfortably. Our 
errors are all very pretty errors as they 
stand. Why fall out in our old age 
about such trifles? 

Now, in replying to a few points in 
Mr. Bruce’s letter, (the playfulness of 
which [ shall neither comment upon, 
nor retaliate,) I will try to be brief. He 
lays down two rules for the ortho- 
graphy of proper names; the second 
of which is. a non sequitur, and unim- 
portant: but the former is something 
worse. Itis obscure. ‘‘I contend,” 
says Mr. Bruce, that— 

‘“* A man’s own mode of spelling his 
own name ought to be followed; except 
his practice, in that respect, has been 
continuously various, or he has departed, 
without good reason, from an orthography 
previously well-ascertained.”’ 

What is the meaning of “‘ continu- 
ously various ”’? and who is to decide 
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whether a man has had “good rea- 
son”’ for playing tricks with his fa- 
mily name? There is something almost 
waggish in this saving clause. Again: 
what is the meaning of an orthography 
** previously well-ascertained ”? How 
long previously ? and “‘ well ascertain- 
ed” by whom? How are conditions 
like these to be established? See how 
many old English names you can dis- 
cover of which the orthography has 
been ‘‘ well ascertained”’ previous to 
the age of Shakspeare. No, no. This 
will never do. We must have better 
statutes than these, or we shall all go 
to loggerheads in a trice. Mr. Bruce’s 
rule has been evidently framed to meet 
the particular case of Shakspeare, 
which is not fair. Besides, it does 
not meet the caseof Shakspeare satis- 
factorily, after all. ‘‘A man’s own 
mode of spelling his own name ought 
to be followed.” Good. It follows 
then that we must forswear Shakspeare 
and addict ourselves to Shakspere. But 
decide not too hastily. ‘‘ There’s pip- 
pins and cheese to come.” ‘“‘ Except 
his practice, in that respect, has been 
continuously various.” I, for one, am 
of opinion that the poet spelt his name 
in at least two, if not three, different 
ways; and I endeavoured, in my last 
letter, to show good reason for be- 
lieving that such was the case. At 
all events, I maintained, and_ still 
maintain, that since we possess but 
six autographs of the poet,—that since 
three of these were successively sub- 
scribed to one and the same document, 
and two are contractions ; and since it 
cannot be proved that a single scratch 
of the poet’s, pen during the first forty- 
nine years of his life, is in existence,— 
from a review of these considerations, 
as 1 observed in my former letter, I can- 
not see sufficient evidence of that con- 
sistency in this particular, which is 
made the argument for changing the 
spelling of his name. Assuming even, 
(which is by no means to be assumed) 
that a man’s own mode of spelling his 
own name is to be followed,—what 
proof have we that Shakspeare’s “‘ prac- 
tice in this respect was not continu- 
ously various?” De non evxistentibus et 
non apparentibus eadem est ratio, replies 
Mr. Bruce ; but however good in law, 
I object to the application of this rule 
in cases like the present; for it would 
follow from it that the existence of a 
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single autograph, (however uncouth an 
orthography it might exhibit) of a well 
known name, would be a sufficient 
excuse for upsetting the established 
spelling, and introducing a reform.* 
Mr. Bruce is of opinion that I have 
misstated his argument; for which I 
am sorry. I did not misstate it wil- 
fully ; nor do I think that 1 misstated 
it materially. If he does not “assert” 
that ‘‘ the poet uniformly wrote him- 
self Shakspere,’”’—he at all events 
assumes that there is good reason to 
believe that he did so write himself ; 
else, there is no point in his argument 
whatever; and this will suit me 
equally well. My letter was intended 
to show that there is no reason to 
believe that the poet was uniform in 
his mode of spelling. On the con- 
trary; I enumerated sundry grounds 
for believing that he sometimes wrote 
his name Shakespeare ; on which, Mr. 
Bruce turns slily round upon me, and 
says, (with reference to the orthogra- 
phy I am vindicating) that, by this 
very statement, 1 am “‘cutting the 
throat of my own argument ;”’ “‘ cut- 
ting the ground from under myself,” 
and inviting others ‘“‘to accompany 
me in my descent,” and so on; since, 
if Shakspeare spelt his name Shake- 
speare, why do [ not spell it so? Cut- 
ting remarks these, no doubt ; but they 
show more inclination than power to 
be severe. I will tell Mr. Bruce why 
I do not spell Shakspeare either Shake- 
speare or Shakspere. For the very same 
reason that he does not spell Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, either Buc- 
hurst or Buckehurst. 1 have before me 
two autographs of that interesting 


nobleman. In one, the signature is 
T. Bucnurst: in the other it is T. 
Buckxenurst. But notwithstanding 


this evidence [ still stick to Buckhurst; 
and so does Mr. Bruce...... To return 
to that gentleman’s strictures upon 
myself, I beg to explain that when in 
my former letter, I enumerated several 
reasons for believing that Shakspeare 
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in early life wrote himself Shakespeare, 
1 merely sought to establish the pro- 
bability that the poet’s practice was 
*‘continuously various; and that 
therefore, did we but possess a few 
more of his autographs, we should 
probably be exonerated, by Mr. Bruce’s 
own showing, from the necessity of 
reforming a name which isa very good 
name as it stands. 

One of the many objections to spell- 
ing proper names as their owners spelt 
them, which | have already enume- 
rated, is the difficulty which must arise 
when two or three members of the same 
family spell their family-name dif- 
ferently. 1 cited the instance of the 
noble family of Grey, who wrote them- 
selves Grey, Gray, and Graye. Mr. 
Bruce is vexed with me for resuscitat- 
ing this argument, after, as he says, he 
has “‘ knocked the brains out of it.” 
He must allude to the following pas- 
sage in his first letter :— 


‘* Now this is a totally different case. 
Here is a well-known family name, the 
orthography of which was settled long 
before it became the fashion (!) to vary the 
spelling of proper names according to the 
caprice of the owner. It had existed as 
Grey for more than two hundred years,’’ 
&e.T 

This may be called giving the argu- 
ment a good smart pat on the back; 
but I deny that there has been any 
knocking out of the brains. Hear what 
the Rev. Jos. Hunter,— an observing 
antiquary, and more familiar than 
most of us with ancient documents,— 
says on this subject :— 

“With submission, I cannot find that 
there was ever that uniformity which is 
assumed in the mode of writing this name. 
Long before the days of Lady Jane, it ap- 
pears as Grey, Gray, Graye, Graa, and 
Gra.”’t 


But we are not restricted to the 
name of Grey. Take an instance 
from the’ Neville family. Thomas and 
Henry Neville, (uncle and nephew,) 
addressing Secretary Cromwell in 





* T trust, for Mr. Bruce’s sake, that Sir John Hayward was ‘ continuously vari- 
ous ’’ in his ‘‘ own mode of spelling his own name.’”’ Mr. Bruce spells him Hayward, 
though by his own showing the old knight spelt himself Haywarde. (Introd. p. xl.) 


+ Gent. Mag. Feb. p. 164. 
t Gent. Mag March, p. 373. 


“In fact,’’ as Mr. Hunter very justly observes, 


“‘ there never was a period, till the art of printing gave a degree of stability unknown 
before, in which there was any approach to uniformity in the orthography of proper 
names.” Ibid. 
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1535, subscribe their names to the 
same letter; one writing himself T. 
Nevyte; the other H. Nevy.t. 
Now, how will you spell these two 
gentlemen’s names? Apply Mr. 
Bruce’s rule to the case, and it will 
be found that you must spell the un- 
cle’s name one way, and the nephew’s 
another ; which, | submit, is a reduc- 
tio ab absurdum. It may be worth 
adding that I have seen the name of 
this noble family yet differently spelt 
by other of its members. One of the 
daughters of the house wrote herself 
Marearett Nevetit. Will Mr. 
Bruce tell us that this also is a ‘‘ to- 
tally different case? ’’ Did this name 
*‘exist as Neville for more than two 
hundred years?” Again; Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, as already remarked, on 
all occasions wrote his name CEcILL; 
his son Robert, in every case which 
has come under my notice, spelled 
himself Cecytt. What has Mr. 
Bruce to say to this?—It would be 
easy to multiply examples ; but I can- 
not find it in my heart, like Dogberry, 
“‘ to bestow all my tediousness upon 
your worship.” 

Mr. Bruce still thinks that the prac- 
tice of our ancestors to spell the same 
name in two or more different ways, 
resulted from ‘‘ coxcombry and affec- 
tation.”” I have much respect for his 
opinion, but believe him to be in error. 
I confess | regard our ancestors with 
more indulgence; and presume the 
practice alluded to proceeded from 
carelessness, — indifference; nothing 
more: and will mention a circum- 
stance which confirms me in this 
opinion,—believing that Mr. Bruce 
has no other wish than to arrive at 
the truth. Lord Burghley, shortly after 
he was raised to the peerage, wrote as 
follows to his friend, Nicholas Whyte, 
in Ireland: ‘‘ My stile is, Lord of 
Burcutey, if you meane to know it 
' for your wrytyng, and if you list to 
wryte truly:—the poorest Lord in 
England!” It seems to me from 
the peculiar expression of his Lord- 
ship, that he recognized his corres- 
pondent’s right to spell his name in 
any way he pleased; that he consi- 
dered it quite optional whether a pro- 
per name was to be written ‘ truly ” 
or not. Now-a-days, I cannot con- 
ceive such a passage as the preceding 
occurring in the letter of any sane 
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individual. The simple announce- 
ment, “‘ my name is BurGHiey,”’ 
standing alone, would be full of sig- 
nificance: the words implied being 
obviously enough,—‘‘so of course 
you won’t think of spelling it differ- 
ently.” 

I have now said all that I desired 
to say on the subject of the orthogra- 
phy of Shakspeare’s name. Reluctant 
as I feel to occupy so much of your 
space, | cannot forbear repeating, in 
conclusion, an observation which I 
made in my former letter: namely, 
that, so far from finding fault with 
those gentlemen who have adopted the 
new orthography of Shakspere, 1 ra- 
ther honour them for the practice : be- 
lieving as I do that their reverence for 
the Bard has led them to adopt that 
mode of orthography. What oppose 
myselftois Mr. Bruce’s attempt to write 
down the established orthography. I 
object also to his inconclusive argu- 
ments ; and not least of all, to the air 
of triumph he assumes on first enter- 
ing the lists,—before he has tried the 
goodness of his steed, the strength of 
his lance, or the temper of his armour. 
I recommend to his attentive consi- 
deration, the temporate and unassum- 
ing style of Sir Frederick Madden’s 
original communication to the Society 
of Antiquaries, on the subject of this 
autograph. That gentleman declared 
that, in his belief, all the six existing 
specimens of the illustrious poet’s 
signature exhibited one and the same 
mode of orthography ; in consequence 
of which, he tacitly (and very natu- 
rally) adopted that mode; to which 
he has ever since consistently adhered. 
I felt inclined to do the same when I 
first saw the autograph, and read his 
paper; but some such considerations 
as those which I have ventured to 
throw together in the present and my 
preceding letter, joined to the strong 
reluctance I felt to remove a single let- 
ter from aname to whichI owe the 
deepest obligations, determined me to 
remain faithful to the established 
spelling. ‘I would certainly not go 
so far as Malone,” (Sir Frederick 
Madden candidly admits,) ‘ in assert- 
ing that if any other original letter or 
MS. of Shakspere’s should be disco- 
vered, his name would appear as just 
written :” and it is precisely this 
possibility, (in which I perfectly con- 
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cur,) which confirms me in my fidelity 
to SHAKSPEARE. It would bedisingenu- 
ous, however, were I, on my side, to 
withhold an admission which I do most 
cheerfully make: namely, that 1 be- 
lieve the three signatures to the will 
to be Shakspere; and that, however, 
inconclusive Shakspe and Shakspér 
may be, I believe that the orthography 
intended in both these cases was iden- 
tical with that which appears in the 
signature to the will. 

There is a point by the way, on 
which Mr. Bruce has thought fit to 
be rather facetious ; and on which in 
conclusion, 1 may as well bestow a 
remark. I must say that it is rather 
unhandsome in Mr. Bruce to quiz 
my stonemasons, seeing that I did not 
quiz his parish-clerks. I am willing 
to go the whole antiquary with Mr. 
Bruce in praising Parish-Registers. I 
will admit (if he wishes it) that they 
are extremely light reading; and that 
in point of style, and as specimens of 
idiomatic and grammatical propriety, 
they are unexceptionable: but as 
standards of orthography, 1 submit 
that they are the very last class of do- 
cuments to which a controversialist 
should condescend to appeal. 

Lastly and finally I must express 
my sincere regret that Mr. Bruce 
should suppose that I argue for vic- 
tory, and not for truth. It is a heavy 
charge, and an uncourteous one ; but | 
acquit him of having meant it unkindly. 
Iam willing to believe that he used 
the words only “‘ in their Pickwickian 
sense ;” and cheerfully declare that I 
have a far better opinion of him than 
he seems to have of me 

In accordance with his advice, I 
withdraw from the controversy from 
this time forth: and trust he will 
be reconciled to my determination still 
to spell Shakspeare’s name as I have 
hitherto spelt it, by the promise 1 
hereby make to spell it Shakspere, 
where it shall have become the usage 
of the land to spell itso; and when 
SuHaksPEARE looks as quaint and 
strange in my eyes as SHAKSPERE 
looks now. Yours, &c. 

Joun Wittiam Bureon. 





On a PassaGE 1N Piato’s BANQuET. 
Mr. Ursan, . 

IN vol. x. p. 171 of Stephanus’s 

edition of Plato (with Ficinus’s inter- 
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pretation), Agatho, the giver of the 
feast, asks Socrates, who has just en- 
tered, to come and sit by him, in order 
that he (Agatho) may derive by the 
propinquity some portion of the 
Socratic wisdom. Socrates does so 
accordingly, and remarks, ‘ It would 
be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a 
thing of such a nature as to pass 
from those who abound with it into 
such as want it, when they sit close 
to one another, and are in contact: 
like water running through the wool, 
out of the fuller vessel into the emptier. 
If this quality attend wisdom, I 
shall set a high value upon partaking 
of your couch, for I shall expect 
to have wisdom flow into me from 
you in great quantity, and of a kind 
which appears the fairest. As for the 
little which I have, it must be mean 
and trivial,” &c. This is, I believe, 
Sydenham’s translation, and is tobe 
found in p. 448 of vol. 111. of Plato’s 
Works, by that accomplished Grecian, 
Taylor of Norwich, a man who seems 
to have inherited the very mantle of 
that philosopher, so thoroughly do his 
remarks partake of the spirit of the 
great original. The Greek of that part 
to which I most desire to call your at- 
tention is @omep td €v rais Kiduéw 
vdwp, Td Sud Tod Epiod péov €x Tis mAN- 
peorépas eis thy Kevwrepav. I shall in- 
sert Sydenham’s note on this, and then 
give you my own remarks, 

** Ava tov eptov. It is possible this 
may mean a woollen bag, made in the 
manner of our flannel jelly bags, to strain 
and purify the liquor running through. 
Or perhaps it means a string of wool 
lightly twisted, fastened at one end about 
the mouth of the cock, ina ewer, or other 
vessel out of which the water is to run, 
and hanging down into some bason or 
other receptacle; that the water, as it 
runs along, may leave behind it in the 
nappiness of the wool any dirt or impure 
particles with which it may be loaded. 
This latter conjecture is rendered more 
probable by the information we have from 
a certain friend, a man of credit and ve- 
racity, that in some parts of Wiltshire the 
like method is practised of purifying 
water, by letting it run down in the man- 
ner we have described, along twisted wool, 
which they there call accordingly the twist, 
Cornarius says in his Ecloge, that he can- 
not conceive what wool could have to do 
in the affair; and therefore he supposes 
that instead of the word epiov should be 
read opyavov, meaning, he says, a con- 
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duit pipe to convey water out of one cis- 
tern, when full, into another. But by 
this alteration of the word a very humor- 
ous part of the similitude is lost; that 
which represents wisdom streaming out of 
one man into another, as it were, by a 
strong transpiration, through their woollen 
or cloth garments being in contact to- 
gether.” 


Now, Mr. Urban, it strikes me that 
the explanation of the Commentator is 
almost destitute of meaning, certainly 
of all that neatness and complete appli- 
cability which are so essentially neces- 
sary in all metaphorical or other al- 
lusions, by which a speaker pretends 
to help out or illustrate his discourse. 
What on earth could Socrates mean 
by Agatho’s wit being strained as they 
strained dirty water? But it must be 
evident to any one that reads this dia- 
logue, or, indeed, any discourse what- 
ever in which Socrates is introduced, 
that his remarks are full of a consi- 
deration for others: a modest and de- 
lightful diffidence of self with such an 
elegant and kind politeness as suffi- 
ciently distinguished the accomplished 
Athenian gentleman. Then what was 
Agatho’s wisdom to be purified for, 
and what was Agatho to do with the 
sediment? Retain it for his own use, 
I suppose. 

Take a couple of wine-glasses ; let 
one be full, the other empty of water ; 
take a few strings of worsted, cotton, 
or anything similar, wet them and 
twist them together, and throw them 
over the two glasses, so that an end 
shall be in each; in a short time the 
water will have mounted up the wet 
threads, and fallen into the empty glass : 
this will go on with a gradually dimi- 
nishing velocity till the water is equally 
high in each. 

Well may Cornarius wonder! his 
emendation, though unnecessary now, 
is, however, very good in the idea. 
Here, however, is no straining through 
flannel, but the gentle transmission of 
wisdom by contact. Observe also how 
completely the position of the two 
persons side by side on the sofa tallies 
with the position of the glasses. Be- 
sides, the commentator seems totally 
to have forgotten the nature of kuduEw : 
is it possible that little drinking cups, 
Wine-glasses in fact, were ever sub- 
jected to the grave and onerous duty 
of straining thick or dirty liquor, an 

Gent, Mag, Vot, XIII. 
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operation that required rather an 
ample rum-puncheon and spiggott ? 
It is unnecessary to refer to dictiona- 
ries, or to vol. 11. of Stephanus’s 
Thesaurus (Art. xvAw) to see that 
xudcé could not possibly mean any- 
thing beyond the smallest possible 
drinking vessel ; for a little further on 
(p. 253), Alcibiades being by no means 
satisfied with the small cups on the 
table, orders in an exmopa peya to 
drink from, and at last puts up with a 
wine-cooler yuxrnp, when Eryxima- 
chus (who, by-the-bye, seems mightily 
fond of hearing his own tongue, even to 
the exclusion of the music,) says, “ Are 
we to say nothing over our cups, but 
drink like people who are dying of 
thirst?”? The éme ty xvdixe in this 
speech seems equivalent to our ‘‘ over 
the bottle,” or “glass,” and could 
not possibly have anything to do with 
the pitcher from which Alcibiades was 
slaking his thirst; for he alone drank 
out of that, and poured out of it to 
Socrates, all which important pro- 
ceedings are as usual related by Plato 
with the greatest minuteness. But 
this is too clear a point to dwell on 
longer; and not to encumber my ex- 
planation with unnecessary help, as 
its truth must make itself evident, I 
only ask every one to consider its ex- 
treme simplicity, neatness, and perfect 
applicability, and to reflect how natural 
it was to make use of such an ex- 
tremely delicate allusion, so like So- 
crates, and, indeed, so like the Greeks 
in general, who were very fond of 
bringing forward these little experi- 
ments, and descanting upon them: 
and in some cases very prone to 
wander from them into dark and diffi- 
cult theories about affections, anti- 
pathies, &c. 

As this passage has never been ex- 
plained before in any, to me, admis- 
sible manner, I beg in all humility to 
offer the above to the notice of your 
readers. Yours, &c. 

Islington. W. Horneman. 

Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Feb. 18. 

THE letter signed T.T. in your 
Feb. number (p. 168) induces me to 
assume that some particulars respect- 
ing Maces may not be unacceptable. 

The Mace is a weapon of great an- 
tiquity, and appears to have been of 
essential utility to ry warrior of the 
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olden time from its applicability to the 
purpose of crushing the armour of his 
adversary.! It subsequently became 
an appropriate emblem of power, and 
we find it apparently borne as an en- 
sign of regal authority, together with 
the sword, by one of the dignitaries 
attendant upon the Conqueror in the 
well-known illumination which re- 
presents that monarch bestowing lands 
upon Alan, Earl of Britany.2 This 
illumination, however, seems to be no 
older than the thirteenth century. 

The ornamental Mace is called by 
Guillim a Mace of Majesty, ‘‘ to dis- 
tinguish the same from the Mace 
borne by a common sergeant not onely 
in forme, but also in use; forasmuch 
as this is borne in all solemne assemblies 
before his Majestie, as also before his 
Highnesse Vice Royes. In like manner 
the same is borne before the Lords 
Chauncellour, Keeper, and Treasurer of 
England, and the Lords President of 
Wales, and of the North parts, and 
the Speaker of the Parliament House 
in time of Parliament.” 3 

Maces were carried by the Serjeants- 
at-Arms at Coronations, and before the 
Sovereign at other public solemnities. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter also bears a 
Mace at the Coronation.+ 

The custom of carrying a_ silver 
gilt Mace before the Lord Chancellor 
is at least as old as the time of Wolsey, 
though it seems he was entitled to use 
this ensign of office as a Cardinal, or 
at any rate as the Pope’s Legate.5 

In 1344 the Commons prayed the 
King that no one within cities, bo- 
roughs, or towns, should bear Maces 
of silver, except the King’s Serjeants, 
but should bear Maces of copper, and 
of no other metal, and such batons as 
they had used in ancient times to bear ; 
so that men might know the said Ser- 
jeants from the others, as was agreed 
in the then last Parliament. This 
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petition was granted by the King, 
except as to the Serjeants of the city 
of London, who were to be allowed to 
bear their Maces within that city and 
before the Mayor in the royal pre- 
sence.6 

In 1354 Edward IIT. granted to the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, &c. of London, that 
the Serjeants belonging to the city 
should have liberty to bear Maces 
either of gold or silver any where 
within the city and its liberties, or 
the county of Middlesex, in the pre- 
sence of the King, his mother, consort 
and children.7 

Richard II. in 1393 presented Ro- 
bert Savage, Lord Mayor of York, 
with a large gilt mace, to be borne 
before him and his successors ; and 
by his charter to that city he empow- 
ered the Serjeants-at-Mace of the 
Mayor and Sheriffs to have Maces gilt 
or of silver, garnished with the sign of 
the King’s arms.8 

In the 17th Richard II, the Com- 
mons petitioned that no Serjeant in 
any city or town should carry his 
Mace out of the liberty of the same. 
This petition was unanswered.9 

Henry the Fourth, in the fifth year 
of his reign, granted that the Serjeants- 
at-Mace of the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
Norwich might carry gold or silver 
Maces, gilt or ungilt, with the King’s 
arms thereon, both in the King’s pre- 
sence as also in the presence of the 
Queen consort or Queen mother in 
the city and its county, as their proper 
Serjeants-at-Arms,10 

Henry the Fifth gave to the Guild of 
St. George in Norwich a wooden Mace 
with a dragon’s head at the top. This 
was formerly carried before the Al- 
derman of the Guild.!!_ Amongst the 
effects of this monarch is enumerated 
“©One Mace of Iron garnished with 
gold—price £6,.’’12 

The following letter, addressed by 





1 Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities.—Mr. Fosbroke, (vol. ii. p. 757,) men- 
tions Dr. Clarke’s supposition that the origin of the corporate Mace was referable to 
the reverence paid by the Choeroneans to the sceptre of Agamemnon. This supposition 
is however, I should suppose, too fanciful to meet with general adoption. 

2 Gale, Registrum Honoris de Richmond ; Drake’s Eboracum; Pictorial Hist. of 


England, i. 566. 


3 Guillim’s Heraldrie, edit. 1638, p. 280. 


4 Ogilby’s Coronation of Charles II. ; Sandford’s Coronation of James II. 

6 Rot. Parl. ii. 155. 
8 Drake’s Eboracum, 106, 181, 206. 
10 Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo. edit. iii. 122. 
12 Rot. Parl. iy. 216. 


5 Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, edit. Singer, 44, 339. 


7 Allen’s Hist. of London, i. 111. 
9 Cotton’s Records, 355. 
il Ibid. iii. pl. fig. 161, iv. 351, 573. 
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Henry the Sixth to the Mayor of 
Reading (or more correctly speaking, 
perhaps, the Keeper of the Guild 
there), shows the jealousy with which 
the right of carrying a Mace was then 
regarded :— 


“* Litere regis Henricit Sexti directe 
custodi gilde de Redyng. 

‘* Well beloved, we greet you wel, and 
how be it, that we calle to our remem- 
braunce how that at our last beyng at the 
towne of Redyng, we licensed you to bere 
oonly the mase before us, so that it be not 
prejudiciall unto our church and monas- 
terie of Redyng. Yet, nathlesse, ye use 
it other wise than was or is accordyng to 
our entent. In so much, that as we sithens 
have clierly perceyvyd by sheweng of evi- 
dence and credible report made unto us of 
the antique usage and custume had in the 
same towne, that hit is contrarie to the 
franchise and libertees of our said church 
and monasterie, by our noble aunciesterees 
graunted and by us confirmed, you to be 
called or bere other in name or in signe 
other wise than as keeper of the gilde of 
Reding, admitted by the abbot of our said 
monasterie, and not by us, for to have any 
mase, or eny other signe of officer or office 
to be born by you or any other man with- 
in the said town and franchisse of Reding. 
Savyng oonly two tipped staffs to be born 
by the baylif of the abbot of oure said mo- 
nasterie, graunted and yeven to the abbot 
and convent of the same our monasterie 
at the first foundac’on thereof, out of 
court of marshalsie eldest of record with 
al maner court plees of dette of trespace 
and other, and also execuc’on of the same 
to be doon by his baylif, and by noon 
other, as in their charters of graunte and 
confirmac’on more evidently hit appereth. 
We therfor woll and charge you straitly, 
that ye ne use nor bere any mace, nor 
other signe, nor do to be born by non 
other personne within the said town and 
franchise thereof, whereby theintereste and 
right of our said monasterie might in any 
wyse be interrupted or hurted, which we 
ne wolde nor never entended, savyng oonly 
the two tipped stafs, in manner and forme 
as is above rehersed, as ye desire to plese 
us, and wol eschew the contrary. Yeven 
under oure signet at Eltham, the xxx day 
of Juill.’’ 18 

The right of having Serjeants-at- 
Mace was subsequently conceded to 
the corporation of Reading by the 
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charters of Elizabeth and Charles the 
First.14 

On Michaelmas day 10th Edw. IV. 
the corporation of Cambridge pur- 
chased four Maces, which were de- 
livered to the treasurers, to be annually 
let to the Serjeants, to the use and 
profit of the treasury of the town,— 
the Serjeants being forbidden to use 
any other Maces. On the same day 
these Maces were let for 3s. 4d. each, 
—the parties hiring them each finding 
two pledges for their re-delivery.15 It 
may be assumed that the Serjeants 
amply reimbursed themselves by their 
fees on arrests. 

Edward the Sixth, in his charter to 
St. Alban’s, granted that there might 
be two Serjeants-at-Mace, either of 
whom might carry a mace with the 
King’s arms engraven upon it, before 
the Mayor within the borough.16 

Queen Elizabeth in 1573 empowered 
the Mayor of Thetford to have two 
Serjeants, who might have two silver 
Maces before him.!7 In 1578 this 
Queen gave a Mace of silver gilt to the 
city of Norwich, where it used to be 
borne before the Mayor by the Cham- 
berlain ; 18 and in the 31st year of her 
reign she granted that the corporation 
of Hertford might have a Serjeant to 
carry the Mace, with the royal arms, 
before the bailiff. In 1605 James I. 
granted that there should be two Ser- 
jeants to carry within that borough 
before the Mayor, two maces of silver 
or gilt, with gold engraved and gar- 
nished with the King’s arms.19 

In the 41st Elizabeth the Queen 
granted to the corporation of Leicester 
that there might be five Serjeants-at- 
Mace to carry gilt or silver Maces, or- 
namented with the arms of the realm, 
before the Mayor within that bo- 
rough.20 

James I. granted to the borough of 
Berkhampstead two Serjeants to bear 
a silver Mace before the bailiff. This 
mace was to be adorned with the arms 
of Prince Charles (that town being 
parcel of the duchy of Cornwall) .?! 

Charles Il. in his Charter to the 
City of Gloucester, authorised the ap- 








13 Coates’s Reading, 60. 


edit. ii. 135. , 
20 Biblioth, Topog. Britt, viii. 947. 


14 Ibid. 63, 66. 

16 Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, 8vo. edit. ti. 290. 
18 Ibid. iii. 320, pl. fig. 158, iv. 573. ! } d, 76, 
21 Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, #vo. edit. ii, 536, 


15 Cross Book of Cambridge. 
17 Blomeficld’s Norfolk, 8vo. 
19 Turnor’s Hertford, 76, 81. 
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pointment of four Serjeants-at-Mace, 
each of whom might carry before the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs (ac- 
cording to the custom long since there 
observed), a silver mace, with the 
arms of the King and the City en- 
graved on it 22. 

The instances I have given of the 
tight to bear a Mace being the sub- 
ject of an express grant from the 
crown, might, I have no doubt, be 
greatly augmented, and the charters 
of most towns enumerate Serjeant-at- 
Mace amongst the corporate officers. 

It is well known that, on occasions 
of royal visits to a corporate town, the 
Mace is borne before the Sovereign 
by the Mayor. Whether it has been 
usual thus to honour other members 
of the royal family, [ know not, but it 
appears that on the occasion of the 
Princess Margaret passing through 
York in 1503, on her way to Scotland 
to be married to James IV. the Lord 
Mayor of that-city preceded her with 
the Mace on his shoulder 23, 

At Southampton, it was formerly 
the custom to carry a Mace before the 
Mayoress on state occasions 24; and 
at Nottingham there was a Mayoress’s 
serjeant 25, 

A Mace seems to have been no un- 
usual gift from noblemen or gentle- 
men connected with corporate bodies, 
as appears by the following instances : 
—In 1609, the Honourable Edward 
Talbot, second son to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, gave a Mace to the cor- 
poration of Pontefract 24; andin 1636 
Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby made 
a like present to the town of Scar- 
borough 24; Sir Joseph Williams, one 
of the Secretaries of State to Charles 
II. gave a Mace to the town of Thet- 
ford 26, The Mace belonging to the 
corporation of the Bedford Level was 
given by the first governor of that 
body, — William Earl (afterwards 
Duke) of Bedford 27. In 1663 a Mace 
was presented to the corporation of 
Guildford by the Honourable Henry 
Howard ; and in 1670-1 Lord Henry 
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Howard (afterwards Duke of Norfolk) 
gave to the city of Norwich a Mace 
of silver gilt, weighing above 167 
ounces 28, Two massive and elegant 
silver Maces, each surmounted by a 
crown, were, in 1680, given to the 
corporation of Newcastle-under-Lyme 
by William Leveson Gower, esq., the 
lineal ancestor of the Duke of Suther- 
land 24, In the reign of Queen Anne, 
Edward Earl of Orford (better known 
perhaps as Admiral Russell,) gave a 
fine large Mace to the corporation of 
Cambridge; and in 1703 the Duke of 
Hamilton made a similar present to 
the corporation of Preston 24. In 1724 
Thomas Sclater Bacon, esq. then M.P. 
for Cambridge, presented the corpora- 
tion of that town with four silver gilt 
Maces. In 1733 Sir Robert Walpole 
gave the city of Norwich a silver gilt 
Mace, weighing 168 ounces 29. About 
100 years since Col, Twisleton gave 
two Maces to the city of Carlisle 2 ; 
and in 1810 George Forrester, esq. 
presented a Mace to the corporation 
of Wenlock 24, 

The corporation Maces appear to 
have been anciently of a less ornate 
character than those now generally 
used ; two old Maces belonging to the 
the city of Oxford are engraved in 
Dr. Ingram’s Memorials, where they 
are termed Staves. At Dunwich they 
have or had a small silver Mace (appa- 
rently of some antiquity) in the shape 
of an arrow. This measured in length 
ten inches and a half. Upon the head 
were engraved the arms of the King 
and of the borough 24, 

At Llandilloes were two old Maces 
of lead; and at Loughor two Maces of 
wood and tin were replaced by brass 
ones 24, 

At Bridgnorth and Carlisle the tops 
of the Maces were convertible into 
drinking cups 2+, 

When the Mayor of Nottingham 
went out of office, the Mace, covered 
with rosemary and sprigs of bay, was 
laid on a table covered with black 
crape. This was called burying the 





22 Atkyns’s Glostershire, 104. 


23 Drake’s Eboracum, 126. 


24 Report on Public Records, 1837, 428-512. 25 Deering’s Nottingham, 106. 


26 Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo. edit. ii. 137. 


27 Wells’s Bedford Level, i. 569. 


28 Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo. edit. iii. 413, pl. fig. 159, iv. 573. 
29 Ibid. iii. 448, pl. fig. 160, iv. 573. 30 Deering’s Nottingham, 107. 


81 Vol. xvi. Pp. 338, 
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Mace. The old Mayor, on this occa- 
sion, kissed the Mace, and presented 
it to his successor with a suitable 
compliment 30, 

On the capture of a fort at Agra by 
the British Army in October 1803, 
there were found five Maces, three of 
iron, and two of iron and copper, 
which were said to have been carried 
before the native princes on grand 
public processions. These are engraved 
in the Archeologia 31, 

The suggestion of T. T. that the 
Mace is not used in the three great 
common law courts, because the Sove- 
reign is, by a fiction of law, supposed 
to preside there in person, appears to 
me inadmissible. First, because the 
fiction of law to which he refers ex- 
tends only to one of these three courts 
(the Queen’s Bench). Secondly, be- 
cause the same fiction of law applies 
to the Court of Chancery (where the 
Mace is used), as is apparent from the 
significant ‘‘ teste meipso ’’ with which 
the writs issuing from that court con- 
clude. 

I forbear, for brevity sake, to say 
any thing now of the Silver Oar, the 
emblem of admiralty jurisdiction,—of 
the Verges, borne before the dignitaries 
of cathedral and collegiate churches,— 
or of the Maces (or, more properly 
speaking, Staves) used by the autho- 
rities of our universities. These (to- 
gether with the Sword of State) may 
probably form the subjects of a future 
communication. 

Yours, &c. C. H. Cooper. 





Mr. Urban, Cork, Feb. 12. 
THE Mace, from ma33a, Saxon, or 
maga, Spanish, is spoken of as a 
sceptre or ensign of royal authority by 
our ancient writers. We find in the 
Faéry Queen— 
‘¢ He mightily upheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bearest.”’ 

We read that Walworth, Mayor of 
London, with his Mace, knocked the 
rebel Wat Tyler off his horse in 
Smithfield, for approaching, in an in- 
solent manner, too near the person of 
the young King Richard the Second, 
and that he then dispatched him with 
his dagger. In those troubled days 
it was absolutely necessary for the 
magistrates to be well armed, and the 
Mace here spoken of was so formed 
as to serve, On emergency, as a Wea- 
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pon. The ancient Mace, in shape, 
somewhat resembled a_ coffee-mill : 
that of modern times is different in 
form, being of copper, or silver-gilt, 
with a crown, globe, and cross, and is 
the principal ensign of authority in 
Great Britain. 

The word Mace, as derived from 
the Latin, Massa, and the French, 
Massue, is most frequently met with 
in its meaning of a heavy blunt wea- 
pon shod with metal. Many speci- 
mens may be seen in the Tower. The 
Mace was used as a weapon by most 
nations until about the end of the six- 
teenth century, and is common among 
the Turks at the present day. Mura- 
tori (Antiq. Med. Avi. Dis. 26) ob- 
serves, that, in a close engagement of 
heavy cavalry, it was almost impos- 
sible to wound powerful men in ar- 
mour, sitting on horseback ; for their 
persons, being cased in hauberks, 
helmets, and other iron coverings, 
eluded the power of swords, darts, 
and arrows; and that therefore the 
Mace was a most efficacious weapon, 
by its weight crushing and overthrow- 
ing the riders. Ellis, in his Fabliaux, 
says, that it was a common weapon 
with ecclesiastics, who, in conse- 
quence of their tenures, often took the 
field, but were, by a canon of the 
church, forbidden to wield the sword. 

The pioneers of the train-bands, or 
city militia (London), used to bear, 
till near the close of the last century, 
Staves, at the end of which were sus- 
pended, by chains, iron and leaden 
balls armed with spikes. They re- 
sembled, in some measure, the ancient 
Maces, and were called ‘Morgan 
Stern,” or Morning Stars, and it was 
with a weapon of this kind that a 
certain noble Marquess, notorious for 
his “ larking ” propensities, 

‘* Vexing with mirth the drowsy ear 

of night,’’ 
was, afew years ago, laid prostrate in 
the usually quiet streets of Bergen. 
Yours, &c. M. 


Mr. Ursan, April 6. 

IN your number of this month I 
read, with deep regret, another gross 
calumny on the memory of the excel- 
lent Dr. Jortin. You observe (p. 353, 
in the notes on Boswell’s Johnson) 
‘‘that you quoted the judgment (not, 
perhaps, quite infallible) of the late 
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Mr. Rose, on that subject, in the Ma- 
gazine of February 1839.”’ You did, 
indeed! and a more base, calumnious, 
and unfounded invective has seldom 
appeared in print. Had it not been 
given on your respectable authority, 
I should have doubted the accuracy of 
the quotation. Nothing but the then 
recent death of Mr. Rose would have 
prevented the administering a most 
severe, but merited castigation. You 
now favour us with a second opinion, 
** pronounced,” you say, ‘‘ by another 
well-informed writer.”” You are per- 
fectly right. These writers are both 
equally well informed on this topic, 
that is, they are both profoundly 
ignorant about it. The author you 
quote is Mr. Dowling,—1 beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon, perhaps Doctor Dow- 
ling. If this Mr. or Dr. possesses 
one-tenth part of the talents and lite- 
rature of Jortin, I promise him he 
will make no small figure in the 
world. In the present case, however, 
his unprovoked abuse must excite, 
with all candid persons, just con- 
tempt. What! is every malignant 
scribbler to insult the memory of him 
who was so eminently distinguished 
by the great Secker and his immediate 
predecessor in the archiepiscopal see? 
Is no reverence due to the ashes of 
the ecclesiastic who was the Arch- 
deacon of our great metropolis, and 
the Vicar of the important parish of 
Kensington, the chief residence, about 
that period, of the Sovereign? These 
preferments are now, by a singular 
coincidence, again united in the per- 
son of a most learned and venerable 
divine, and long may they so con- 
tinue! But it is easy, Sir, to see, 
with Don Quixote’s housekeeper, on 
“‘ which leg these two worthies have 
halted.” Jortin was the strenuous 
and persevering opponent of Enthu- 
siasm and Methodism. He was the 
contemporary of Whitfield and Wesley, 
and was a sorrowful witness of the 
mischiefs they perpetrated. He is, 
therefore, stigmatised as a rational 
divine, in opposition, as it were, to 
spiritual; and as if he had never pro- 
fessed any reliance on the great doc- 
trines of Divine grace and Spiritual 
assistance. But if to be as holy, as 


just, as temperate, as mild, as gentle, 
and as good as he was, is desirable 
for any of us, we may well pray that 
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such ‘‘ rationality”? may ever flourish 
and abound. With respect to the 
works of this calumniated author, I 
readily allow that ‘‘ The Life of Eras- 
mus” is dull and tedious. But why? 
From being over-loaded with quota- 
tions and appendices. We may next 
consider ‘‘ The Remarks on Ecclesias- 
tical History.” Here, then, comes the 
rub! Jortin has anticipated, perhaps, 
what Mr. Dowling intended to have 
said, or rather to have borrowed. If 
Mr. D. takes in hand to enlighten the 
world on the History of the Church, 
why is it necessary to abuse a pioneer 
in the same, perhaps, rough path, who 
has, at any rate, removed some rub- 
bish out of his way, and furnished 
some hints for his guidance. The fact 
is, that Jortin, like Bishop Warbur- 
ton, was eminently rich in classic 
lore. Ido not suspect that Mr. D. is 
quite their equal. Jortin, perhaps, 
made too much display of what is 
called profane learning ; but we had 
better have too much of a good thing 
than too little. To assert that Jortin’s 
remarks are ‘a vulgar caricature,” is 
to talk sheer nonsense. What does the 
poor man mean? Whom or what do 
the remarks hold up to ridicule? The 
Church, or the Christian Religion? 
assuredly not. On the contrary, the 
folly of Paganism, the absurdities of 
Popery, and the gross errors of the 
Methodists, are the only objects of 
that keen and elegant satire, to the ex- 
ercise of which Mr. (or Dr.) D. can 
prefer, I believe, but a very slender 
claim. 

The truth, Sir, however, must be 
told at once. Jortin was a decided 
anti-Calvinist, and I am decidedly of 
opinion, if he had not been so, and 
had passed over the celebrated Bishop 
of Hippo in silence, neither Mr. Rose 
nor Mr. (or Dr.) Dowling would have 
troubled their heads about him. 

He accuses their favourite Augus- 
tine (the idol of the Calvinistic party) 
‘‘with a partial ignorance of the 
Greck language,”’ and with some lean- 
ing towards ‘‘ Manichcism,”’ and this 
was an offence not to be forgiven. 
All the intimate associates of Jortin 
are long since gone to their cternal 
rest; but in the early part of my life 
I had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with several of them, and I distinctly 
remember the delight with which his 
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character was pourtrayed. The pro- 
found scholar, the zealous and ortho- 
dox divine, the devout and humble 
believer, the indefatigable parish priest, 
the affectionate father, the indulgent 
master, the kind neighbour, and the 
faithful friend, were the lineaments 
with which it was adorned. Mr. (or 
Dr.) Dowling, therefore, would em- 
ploy his time much better in imitating 
so great an example, than in attempt- 
ing (the attempt, indeed, is rather 
puny) to defame or lower it. I need 
not specify, however, against what 
such sparrow-shot will ever be dis- 
charged in vain! 

Mr. Dowling may never have seen 
Jortin’s Sermons. If he should, per- 
adventure, meet with them, and if he 
is competent to understand them, 1 
hope, and I believe, that his heart 
will smite him (provided he has one) 
for thus wantonly and maliciously 
calumniating their learned and pious 
author. 

Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 


Mr. Ursan, 

CONSIDERING your Magazine 
as one long devoted to the cause of 
Literature, and tenacious of the just 
claims which scholars and men of 
talent have on lasting approbation, I 
resort to it, for the purpose of repelling 
a most unfounded accusation against 
an individual, who, though now for 
many years removed from the world, is 
still affectionately remembered by near- 
ly all those survivors, who had in youth 
the advantage of being under his care, 
and who has achieved for himself, in 
public opinion, a lasting rank amongst 
the poets of our country. The indi- 
vidual referred to, is the well-known 
Samuel Bishop, who devoted thirty- 
seven years of his life as a master to 
Merchant-Taylors’ School, being for 
the last twelve years its chief di- 
rector: and the charge I have spoken 
of, is contained in the recently pub- 
lished Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
the Comedian, the whole of which, 
indeed, I have not seen, but some ex- 
tracts from which, contained in the 
Metropolitan Magazine for January 
1839, have, within a few hours only, 
forced themselves on my attention. 

That part of these Memoirs to which 
I shall refer, appears to been drawn up 
by the aforesaid Comedian himself, 
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and that he, a man born to laugh at, 
or laugh with, should seek to make 
every thing he treated, ridiculous, 
need not surprise us ; but, as he might 
have learned enough of Horace to have 
translated, 

‘‘ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat ? ’’ 
he should have recollected, that there 
was no sentence in this, or any other 
writer, authorising him, ‘ ridentem, 
dicere falsum.” 

Schoolmasters from the very first 
appear to have been among those, of 
whom he sought to make sport, whilst 
in his Memoirs he endeavours so to 
caricature them, that they shall seem 
to the very last, or as long as his book 
shall be looked into, objects of con- 
tempt or abhorrence. Of his early 
instructors at St. Martin’s, with whom 
he in such spirit amuses himself, I 
know nothing, thinking it however 
very probable that his statements re- 
specting these are muci: overcharged ; 
but when he speaks of Merchant-Tay- 
lors’ School, and especially of Mr. 
Bishop, I am quite certain, that in 
endeavouring to produce effect, he ca- 
lumniates rather than describes, and 
distorts rather than pourtrays. He 
first attacks what he calls “‘ his huge 
powder’d wig,” though it was only 
such a one as most aged clergymen at 
that period wore, and proceeds to re- 
late, that he, and his school-fellows, 
shot paper darts into it, till it looked 
like ‘‘ a fretful porcupine.”—Too silly 
a tale for any one to credit, who knows 
that the school-room is the largest in 
England, that three other masters 
were continually in it, and that such 
missiles, if discharged, must have been 
seen by them, as well as by all the 
boys, amounting to about two-hun- 
dred, some of the seniors among 
whom, out of respect to their beloved 
master, would have taken the law into 
their own hands, and avenged the in- 
sult. After this attack on the wig, 
the Memoirs proceed to relate, that 
Mr. Bishop had chalkstone knuckles, 
which he used ‘‘to rap onthe writer’s 
head, like a bag of marbles.”” Now, 





that the joints of his hands had been 
swollen by hereditary gout, is true, 
but the disease which thus enlarges 
enfeebles likewise, and if the knuckles 
ever made an impression on the skull 
of this mime, it was only because, for 
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all purposes of useful acquirement, it 
wasaverysoftone. Omitting oneortwo 
other matters, of trivial consequence, 
but exceedingly overcharged, I hasten 
to the most offensive and false asser- 
tion, that ‘‘two more cruel tyrants 
than Bishop and Rose, never existed.” 
Rose was at that time second master ; 
I was not in any part of the school 
under him, but, having through many 
years witnessed his conduct towards 
those who were, I can positively af- 
firm, that he was by no means a severe 
disciplinarian, nor, whatever might 
have been his other errors, an unkind 
man; whilst the stigma attempted to 
be fixed on Bishop, is as gross a false- 
hood as was ever uttered! I am not 
easily excited to harsh language, but 
my veneration for that accomplished 
instructor, and my gratitude towards 
that almost paternal friend,—I speak in 
reference not only to myself, but many 
others,—excite me to a decided and un- 
flinching refutation. So far from being 
a tyrant, he not only seldom resorted 
to corporal punishment, but the whole 
tone of discipline through the school, 
whilst under his direction, was soft- 
ened. Though flogging had not for 
some previous years been frequent at 
Merchant-Taylors’, it almost ceased 
when he was Head-Master; and as 
regarded the two upper forms, which 
were altogether under his manage- 
ment, it ceased entirely. In the well- 
known picture of ‘‘ Flogging Busby ” 
at Christ-church, there is a portrait 
of one of his scholars, who looks 
smilingly up to the rod and the mas- 
ter, and is said to be, ‘‘ the only boy 
whom he never flogged.” Had _ it 
been wished to have delineated Bishop, 
“ the cruel tyrant,” in a similar man- 
ner, the difficulty would have been to 
have found a boy whom he had flog- 
ged, though every reader of the Come- 
dian’s book must be aware, that there 
was one who well deserved it. And 
whilst the rod was never used, even 
the cane was rarely and moderately ; 
not but a teacher so intelligent, dis- 
criminated between the idle and indus- 
trious, the mischievous and orderly, 
knowing well how to awaken shame in 
the former, if there were any sense of 


right, any dormant feeling, in their - 


minds; whilst the latter it was his 

delight to encourage and commend, 

It is truly said of him by his biogra- 
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pher, Mr. Clare,*—*‘ In the manage- 
ment of the school, his discretion was 
singularly apparent—he avoided all 
unnecessary severity, endeavouring if 
possible to interest the feelings of his 
boys, to win the affection of the inge- 
nious by kindness, and to restrain the 
turbulence of the perverse by shame 
and disgrace.” It was the custom in 
his day, when the senior boys had 
conned their appointed task, to go 
with their master into a contiguous 
apartment, called the box-room, where 
they construed it, after which he read 
over the whole; and how he did this 
shall be repeated from Mr. Clare, who 
has told it very happily.—*‘ No illus- 
tration was withheld, no difficulty 
unnoticed, no allusion to ancient 
manners or customs unremarked, 
no beauty of diction or sentiment 
left unobserved, and no hint for 
moral or mental improvement per- 
mitted to pass without due regard ; 
and all this was done with such 
friendly interest, such frank famili- 
arity, and such condescending plea- 
santry, that the boys actually look- 
ed forward to the time of lesson as 
to an hour of delight.”” And whilst 
thus performing his part, how was he 
pleased, if any of his scholars well 
performed theirs! When an exercise 
was correctly done, his praise was 
not wanting; but if it went beyond 
correctness, and indicated talent, with 
what pleasure would he declare his 
approbation, and quitting the chair 
with it in his hand, take it triumph- 
antly to the junior masters, that they 
too might be gratified. No teacher 
ever commended more kindly, no one 
ever felt truer interest in the welfare 
of those whom he honoured with his 
approbation. Never shall I forget 
when my school-boy life was over, and 
my election to St. John’s College ar- 
ranged, the affectionate manner, in 
which, coming out of the Election 
Chapel, he told me to go into it and 
hear my destiny, striking me playfully 
on my shoulder with the collected 
sleeve of his gown, and adding an 
encomium, which it would be too vain 
to repeat, though it was from him 





* See Memoirs of Mr, Bishop, pre- 
fixed to his Poetical Works, in two vols. 
4to. by the Rey. Thomas Clare, 1796, 
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too welcome not to sink deeply into 
my heart. 

Of my contemporaries at Merchant- 
‘Taylors’, who shared the advantage of 
Mr. Bishop’s instruction and kindness, 
the far greater part, alas! have been 
engulphed in the grave, several among 
them having proved by their lives, that 
the care of their excellent and be- 
loved master had not been bestowed 
on them in vain; attaining to emi- 
nence by their talents, and to high 
respectability by their conduct. Among 
these, Van Mildert, the distinguished 
Bishop of Durham, may be enumer- 
ated; a few, however, still survive, 
among whom is Carey, Bishop of 
Worcester, and others, not without 
distinction, and of unblemished cha- 
racter; and if any attestations were 
wanting to my statement, I might con- 
fidently appeal to them. Should some 
of these have seen the attack on their 
venerable and most kind instructor, 
stigmatising him ‘‘ as a cruel tyrant,” 
the only reason why it has not been 
already repelled, must be that it was 
not thought worth while, when it was 
considered by whom it was made. 
Yet, as the book containing it is circu- 
lating, having been commended by 
some who usually influence public 
opinion, the aspersion, if uncontradict- 
ed, might be supposed to be not 
wholly undeserved. 

My object being to vindicate Mr. 
Bishop’s hitherto unattacked reputa- 
tion, I shall not trespass on much 
more of your space, by remarking 
the gross inaccuracy appearing in 
the few pages containing the state- 
ments of Charles Mathews, Come- 
dian, on Merchant-Taylors’ School. 
Thus he talks of there being ‘ six 
forms only,”’ when in fact there have 
been always eight, though the Petty, 
and Division, are not numerically 
named ; and, after mentioning ‘‘ Gard- 
ner,” an amiable man, as lowest in 
grade among the Masters when he 
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entered, immediately speaks of ‘‘ Lord 
as fourth Master,’’ who should have 
been described as third. Other mis- 
takes occur about the latter; but I re- 
cur to my chief object, the vindication 
of Mr. Bishop. Though speaking of 
him hitherto chiefly as a schoolmaster, 
it may be affirmed, that in other rela- 
tive situations, his character was of 
the most estimable kind. Had he 
been ‘‘the cruel tyrant’’ which one 
of his scholars, at that period of life, 
by his own showizg, an idle, mis- 
chievous boy, describes him, somewhat 
of the arrogance, injustice, and seve- 
rity, mingled up necessarily in that 
vile compound, would have been trace- 
able in his clerical, matrimonial, and 
parental relations ; but his ministerial 
and domestic life was, it is well 
known, of a directly opposite com- 
plexion; in the latter, especially, he 
uniformly displayed that affectionate 
tenderness by which his annual verses, 
addressed to Mrs. Bishop, are so beau- 
tifully adorned as to have gained a 
strong hold on the recollection of their 
readers. The two of these most cele- 
brated, ‘‘A knife, my girl, cuts love, 
they say,” and “‘ Thee, Mary, with 
this ring I wed,” after being fami- 
liarised among past, will be perpe- 
tuated among future generations. But 
to say nothing of his printed Sermons, 
which deserve great praise, his col- 
lected poetry, as published by his 
friend Mr. Clare, elevates him to the 
first rank among the Epigrammatists 
of our country, and well deserves, in 
other respects, from its general excel- 
lence, the eulogium prefixed to it, in 
the edition specified, from one of his 
own compositions. 
‘‘ His verse still lives, his sentiment 
still warms, 
His lyre still warbles, and his wit still 
charms.’’ 
Having merely performed an act of 
justice, I am, 


Yours, &c. JOHANNENSIS, 





THE DESTRUCTION OF 


THAT weak and foolish man, Hugh 
Peters, gravely proposed to the per- 
sons engaged in remodelling the con- 
stitution, after the death of Charles I. 
that they should destroy all the Re- 

Gent, Mag, Vor. XIII, 


EXCHEQUER RECORDS. 


cords, and settle the country upon a 
new foundation. The suggestion was 
deemed rather too violent, even at that 
period, and it has remained a stigma 
upon the memory of the —“¥ from 
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whom it emanated, and, as it might 
have been hoped, a warning to all 
succeeding meddlers with public do- 
cuments. It seems, however, that, in 
these enlightened days, we do what 
Peters merely proposed: not with his 
view, indeed—there does not appear 
to be either treason or madness in our 
folly—but we destroy public docu- 
ments of great interest and historical 
value, for three reasons, 1. To save 
the damp the trouble of destroying 
them; 2. That the public may pay the 
expense of destroying them; and 3, 
To put large sums of money into the 
pockets of certain dealers in waste 
paper and autographs. 

In our last Magazine we stated all 
that we could then discover respecting 
this most extraordinary transaction. 
Before we again go to press, probably 
the Committee of Inquiry appointed 
by the House of Lords will have made 
its report, and we may then resume 
the subject ; in the mean time, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers a 
few specimens of the kind of papers 
which some enlightened persons think 
it right to rescue from the economical 
ravages of damp, in order that they 
may be destroyed in another manner, 
and at an expense of four or five hun- 
dred pounds. We publish these, not 
as the most valuable of the documents 


saved from this worse than Vandal or 
Mahometan destruction; on the con- 
trary, we have been told of papers of 
far greater importance, some of which 
have been purchased at very consi- 
derable sums, but these are all that 
are at present accessible to us, and 
we may safely put it to all persons of 
education, whether,—even supposing 
that there were no documents de- 
stroyed of greater value than the fol- 
lowing—it is creditable to us, as a 
people, that cartloads of such monu- 
ments of our past transactions should 
be mutilated, destroyed, and sold to 
fishmongers ! 

Among the documents stated to 
have been “‘ reserved ”’ by the officers 
employed in the work of destruction, 
**as possessed not only of official but 
general interest and value,” one is 
mentioned (see p. 413) under the title 
of ‘‘ Quarterly Returns of State Pri- 
soners in the Tower,” &c. from 1570, 
to which is added the ominous word 
**incomplete.”” That the series may 
well be incomplete will be evident, 
when we state that the following do- 
cument is one of those which found 
its way to the fishmonger, having 
been first torn directly down the middle, 
into two parts, so that it is by the 
merest accident that it is again re- 
united. 


Tue pEMauNpES of S* Fraunces Jobson, knight, Liveten*nt of the Tower of 
London : for the diettes and chargis of certein prisoners, there remayning, as 


hereaft* are perticulery declared, viz. 


ARTHURE Poo.r.—-Inp'mis, for the diettes and chargis of Arthure Poole, 
beginninge the xxv‘ daie of June, 1568, and endinge the viij® daie of October, 


being xv wekes, at xiij* iiij* the weke, x''; for one keper, at v* the weke, iij'' xv*: 


for fewell and candell, at iiij* the weke, iii! 


‘ > xvj" xvs 


Epmonp Poorr.—Item, for the like diettes and chargis of Edmonde Poole, 
during all the sayd tyme and space, amounteth to the some of . xvji  xvs 
Cornetivs pe Lannoy.—For the diettes and chargis of Cornelius de 
Lannoy, begining the xxv of June, 1568, and endinge the viij* daie of Oc- 


Stee sees 


tober, being xv wekes, at xiij* iiij‘the weke, x"; for one keper at v* the weke, 


iij" xv*: for fewell and candell, at iiij* the weke, iij" 


: = xvj' xv 


_Ricnarp Creicue.—For the diettes and chargis of Richard Creighe, be- 
gininge the xxvii" daie of June, 1568, and ending the x daie of October, 


beinge xv wekes, at xiij* iiij* the weke, x"; for fewell and candell, at: iiij* the 


weke, iij", amountinge to the some of 


Sum’a 


‘ : . “ xiij'! 





. . . . . Ixiij*  v* 


At the foot remains part of the signature of Fra[uncis Josson]. 


Indorsed, 1568. Bill of lxiij y+, for the diettes of certen prisoners in the 
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Tower. Fraunc’ Jobson milit’ allocat' Ric? Cambler termino Sc’i Mich’is 
Arch’i an° x°, 

Arthur and Edward Poole were brothers, the nephews of Cardinal Pole, and some 
particulars of the conspiracy for which they suffered imprisonment from the year 
1562 to their deaths, will be found in the Archeologia, vol. xiii. p. 74. 

Their plot is said to have been the very confused one of making Mary of Scotland 
Queen of England, whilst Arthur Pole, the heir of the Plantagenet line, was to be 
contented with the dignity of Duke of Clarence. Among the carvings left by captives 
in the Tower on their prison walls are some by both of these brothers: in one place 
the eldest carved this sentence (apparently in allusion to his royal pretensions) : Dro: 
SERVIRE * PENITENTIAM INIRE* FATO* OBEDIRE* REGNARE EST. APoo.e. 1564. 
IHS.” In another:* “Ths, A Wassage Perillus Makethe A Port Wilea- 
gant. 2°, 1568, Arthur Poole, ALt. Sue 37 (and his name again in cypher).’’ 

Edmond Poole was ten years the junior of Arthur, as appears by his inscriptions : 
in one placet “Ths. Qui Seminant Tn Bachrimig in Eruitatione mete’t. 
AG, 21. &, Poole, A, 1562."’ Again, t “ Wrese’tia (a fleur de lis) Fervo, Cd- 

mound Poole, Futura, Spero. AE, 27, E,W. A. 1568." And a third time, 
‘‘EdmondE PooLE.’’ Both brothers died in the Tower, for in the chapel register 
are these entries, we suppose without dates, ‘‘ between the years 1565 and 1578.’’§ 


‘Mr. Arthur Poole buried in the chappell.” 
Mr. Arthur Poole’s brother buried in the chappell.”’ 


The next document we have to offer as Babington’s conspiracy and the trial 
is one, which, though authenticated by of Mary Queen of Scots. It is in a 
the signature of Lord Burghley, re- mutilated state, but the greater part 
lates to events so utterly unknown to of the deficiencies may be readily con- 
the officers of her Majesty’s Exchequer jectured :— 


xxv° die Octobris Anno Regni D’ne n’re Elizabeth Re &c. xxix". 


Allowed unto John Puckeringe, one of her Maiestes sergiauntes at the 
Lawe, by waye of Rewarde for his travell out of the countrie and attendaunce 
from the viij of August untill the ixt* of October Anno D’ni 1586, and for hys 
paynes in and aboute thexaminac’ons indictmentes and trialls of Ballard, Ba- 
bington, and the reste of that Conspiracye. 

And for his travell chardges and paynes taken in the matter of the Queene 
of Scottes at Fotheringhay. 

And for his attendaunce travell and paynes taken in the Draught of the 
Com’ission and sentence and in other the proceeding against the same Q. of 
Scottes in the vacac’on and tearme. 


To the above no sums are affixed; but in another hand is added the following, now 
partly torn away by the destroyers :— 

xxvij™° Octobr. 1587. 

Allow and pay unto the said M* Serge[ante] Puckering in full satisfact[ion of] 
the said charges and expences [the] some of one hundreth markes. 

To Mr Ro, Pe[tre one of the] foure tellors of [the Exchequer] and to every 
of them. 

(signed) W. BurGutey. 





* Engraved in Archeologia, vol. xiii. pl. v. and Bayley’s History of the Tower, 
1. xviii. 
+ Mr. Brand (Archologia) did not connect the two parts of this inscription to- 
gether. In Mr. Bayley’s work, plate xviii. it is engraved complete ; but it is extra- 
ordinary that that author did not recognise the well-known text of Psalm cxxvi. 6. 
He has printed it, ‘‘ Dio semin . . in lachrimis in exultatione meter.’’ And translated 
it, ‘‘ God soweth in tears to reap in joy.’’!!! (Hist. of the Tower, p. 161.) 

{ Of this third inscription (as of the last) the name and date only are engraved in 
Archeologia, pl. vi. and copied in Bayley’s work. It is now published complete for 
the first time. J.G.N. 

§ Archeol, xiii. 77. 
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At the foot, in Mr. Petre’s hand,— 

Mr. Stonley, I pray you make payment of this some. Rosert Petre. 

: Indorsed. 1587, Warrant for Mr. Serieant Puckeringe. § Ixvj' xiij* iiij*. 
Sol’ p. Stonley, et allo" in Termio Mich’is 1587 Annoq’ xxix"® R** Eliz* finien’. 





Tuer charge of a Paye to be made to all her Ma*** shippes servinge on the 
Narrowe seas for iiij* monethes and xj. daies Begunne the firste of Maye 
1595, and ended the laste of Auguste next following: Viz. 


(For the Sea wages of 560 menne} 
Tue VAUNTGUARDE 250 | serving her Ma" on the Narrowe 


Tue AUNSWERE 100 {| seas under the charge of St Henrie 
Tue TREMUNTANE .70 | Palmer knighte, by the space of 
Tur CHARLES -50 ) iiij** monethes xj daies Begunne | (£. s. d.] 
Tue Moone .45 % the first of Maye 1595 and ended —1722. 00. 00 
THe ADVISE -45 | the laste of Auguste nexte follow- 





inge (bothe dayes included) at 
menn 560 | xiilj* every manne p. Mens. w 
—— | is for every man iij" xviij’ And 

amountes to the some of 
(For the Seawages of 100 menne} 
servinge her Ma as aforesaide by 
the space of iiij* monethes xj 
dayes, begunne the xxvj"" of Aprill 
Tue Quirrance 100 ¢ 1595 and ended the daye above- >320, 00. 00 
saide, after the lyke rate of xiiijs 
every mann p. mens, w™ is for 
every manne iij" iiij* and am** to 

Lthe some of ‘ : 
For the Sea wages of 60 menne) 
servinge her Mat* in the Teigar 
and the Sonne guarding the ryvers 
of Theames and Medewaye at 
Gravesend and Sha‘pnesse by lyke Lis4. 00. 00 
tyme of iiij°’ monethes xj dayes 
begiine and ended as abovesaide, 
ry after the lyke rate, the some | 

of . . . 
(For the Seawages of 70 menne] 
servinge her Ma“¢ in her highenes 
saide shippe by the space of iij* 
monethes begiine the firste of 

Maye 1595 and ended the xxiij* 

of Julye next followinge, beinge 7147. (torn) | 





Tue TIEGAR 40 
Tue SonnE 2 


Tue Scowre 70 < 


then appoynted to be discharged, 
after the lyke rate, w™ is for every 
manne xlij* and Amountes in the 
[ whole to the some of : 

§ For a Supplye of Sea store to all 








SEASTORE her Mate shippes serving on the 


narrowe seas the some of (torn) 


For the losse and spoile of Boates i 

and Pynnaces by reason of fowle 

and stormye weather since the 

Losse or BoaTEs, &c. firste [of] Maye laste, and for 
trymmynge of sondry shippes 

bo[ates] in divers places alongest : 

L the sea coast the some of (torn) 
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For the charge of a Jeorney to the 
Narrow [Seas with] her Mats 
Treasure to make the saide Paye, 
A Jeorney To Dover and [the carriage] of the same 
from London to Dover, or ells- 
| where {alongest the] coaste where 
the shippes shalbe, the some of (orn) 

The lower part of the page is quite torn away. 

Indorsed, Thoffice of the Shippes. The charge of a paye to all her Mat 
shippes servinge on the Narrowe Seas, to ende the 31 Auguste 1595, 2540"—03*. 
—044, And then, in Lord Burghley’s autograph, an order to pay this, 

W. BurGHtey. 


Mensis Maij anno Regis Jacoby Decimo Octavo 1620. 


Thomas Cooke one of the gromes of the Prince his Chamber beinge sent in his 
Highnes service by the com’and of M* Peter Newton, Gentellman Usher Daily 
Waiter tothe Prince his Highnes, of one messag from the Court at Grenwich 
to Whitehaell for his Highnes bowes & arrowes, w“ service being Don he 
Retorned to the Court a foer said w‘" answer, allso beinge sent a nother time by 
the lick com’and from Whithalle to the Banckside to warn the M' of his 
Highnes Barge to a tend at Lambeth that daye w one barge, w service 
beinge Don he Retorned to the Court a foer said w* answer, for w services 
he praieth to have a lowance for his boot hier and chargis to & fro for both 
messages to be Rated by the honerable S‘ Robart Cary, Knight, Chamberlin to 
the Prince his Highnes, & to be paid by the Right worshipfull S' Addam 
Newton, Knight Baronet, Recevor Generall of his Highnes Tresur. viij*. 
(signed) Ro: Cary. 

This casual memorial of the youthful amusements of King Charles the First (at 
this time twenty years of age) is written in a plain hand, the penmanship being su- 
perior to the orthography. It was probably drawn by some ‘‘clerk of the cheque,’’ 
or official scrivener attached to the Prince’s Household; and the amount of reward 
allowed was apparently added by Sir Robert Cary (afterwards Earl of Monmouth) 
when he signed the bill. 


Again, among the documents “‘re- to 1675.’ Our present specimen is 
served” (see p. 414) are returns of not from those ‘‘ reserved,”’ but from 
the “Number of Persons touched for the other documents which were 
the King’s Evil, and Medals delivered ‘‘ carefully examined and mutilated ”” 
to the same. Signed by the Clerk of (see p. 413), and its date is a little 
the Closet. Various dates, from 1669 earlier :— 


The Right hon” the Lords Com’iss™ of the Treasury, having required from 
time to time an Account of the numbers touched by his most sacred Mat 
for the Evill, and ordered that it be delivered into the Excheq' These are to 
certifie That upon Friday the sixth day of March 1667 there were touch’t One 
hundred Thirty and Three Persons, and so many healing Medalls given. 

(signed) Wat: Oxon 
Clerke of y* Closett. 
Indorsed, Healing Medalls J. Knieut, serjeant Chyrurgion. 
6th March 1667. 

The first signature is that of Dr. Walter Blandford, Bishop of Oxford, and after- 

wards Bishop of Worcester. 





To the right Hono Thomas Earle of Southampton, Lord High Treasurer 
of England. 

The humble Petic’on of Edward Cocker, 

Suewetu, That, about six months since, His Mat! was gratiously pleased 
to accept of yo" Petic’on™ writing, and to grant him a Privy Seale for 150! to 
encourage his further Progress in the Arts of Writing and Engraving, which 
he was never taught, 
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And your Hono™ Petic’oner, by reason of extreame want and necessity, 
being hindred of performing such Workes as he humbly conceives would be to 
the honour of the King and the good of his Ma‘* Kingdomes. 

Yo" Hono' Petic’oner doth therefore humbly beseech your Hono* to order 
his immediate receipt of the said 150!, whereby he may be enabled to proceed 
in the aforesaid curious Arts, and releeve his present necessities. 

And the Petic’oner shall ever pray, &c. 
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The date of this Petition must be placed between Sept. 8, 1660, when the Earl of 
Southampton was appointed Lord High Treasurer, and May, 1667, the time of his 
death. According to Alex. Chalmers, the best account of Cocker is to be found in 
Massey’s ‘‘ Origin and Progress of Letters,”” and some further particulars were com- 
municated by Mr. Halliwell to our Magazine for May 1839, p. 496. This renowned 
calligrapher, who appears to have valued himself more highly on his Writing than 
his Arithmetic, not prescient of the verdict of (the booksellers of) posterity, died in 
1677, and was buried in St. George’s, Southwark. Mr. Halliwell, in his letter, has 
quoted Manning’s History of Surrey, as stating ‘‘that the tombstone of Cocker was 
then [by which must be understood the time of Manning’s writing] in St. George’s 
church ;’? but it does not appear there was ever any inscribed stone; on the con- 
trary, it is stated there was none. The words in the History of Surrey are, ‘“ In the 
passage .... are the remains,’’—an expression by no means clear, and the authority 
for which should have been given. We have traced it out, and now present it to 
Mr. Halliwell: ‘‘ In the Passage at the W. end within the Church, near the School, 
was buried (as I am told by the Sexton) the famous Mr. Edward Cocker, a Person 
well skilled in all the parts of Arithmetick, as appears by his Books, and the late in- 
genious Mr. John Collins, F.R.S. his testimony of one of them. He was also the 
most eminent Composer and Engraver of Letters, Knots, and Flourishes in his time.’’ 
Edw. Hatton’s New View of London, 1708, p. 247 ; where see further what is said of 
Mr. John Hawkins, author of Clavis Comercii. 


Even the following affidavit, though deathbed—our readers will recollect 
it may detail no new fact, is not how memorable a deathbed, of the 
without interest as connected withthe once gay and witty Earl of Rochester : 


Sarah Blancourt, late servant of John Earle of Rochester deceased, maketh 
oath that shee this Deponent did see & was p'sent att the death of the said 
John Earle of Rochester, who departed this life on the Twenty-sixth day of 
July last past, about Two of the Clock in the morning of the same day. 

(Signed) Saran BLaNncovurt. 

Jurat’ Nono die Novembris, Anno D’ni 1680, cor’ 

(Signed) W. Mountaeu. 

Indorsed, Cert. of the Earle of Rochester’s death. Obijt 26 July, 80. 


Our extracts will conclude with 


another memorial of an eminent au- 
thor, recording a Free Gift bestowed 
by King George the First on Sir Rich- 
ard Steele. It was formerly the prac- 
tice of the Crown to confer such 
favours at pleasure, without creating an 
annual pension. Lists of the Free Gifts 


RicuarpD StTgxzt, Esqr. 


during the greater part of the reign of 
King James the First, were published 
in “ Truth brought to Light by Time,” 
and they have been reprinted, with 
biographical notes, under the respec- 
tive years, in Nichols’s ‘“‘ Progresses, 
&c. of King James the First.”” When 
they ceased we are not aware. 


Order is taken this x" day of Jan’, 1714, By virtue of his Ma‘ Gen" Lr’es 


of privy Seale, bearing date the 29 Sept’, 1714, And in pursuance of a 
Warrant under his Ma* Royall Signe Manual dated the 6* instant, That 


you deliver and pay of Such his Ma‘ Treasure as remaines in your charge 
unto Richard Steel, Esq. or to his Assignes, the sume of Five Hundred 
pounds, without account, as of his Mat’ free Guift and Royall Bounty, and 


_— together with his or his Assignes Acquittance, Shall be your Discharge 
erein, 
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[The signatures of the Lords of the Treasury signing this order have been 
broken off.) 
Receipt indorsed, 12 Jan’y, 1714, Received the full contents of this order, 
per me, Ricuarp STEELE. 
Witness, J. Fox, H. Cotter. 


Tn illustration of this document it may be remarked that its date is that of the 
height of Sir Richard Steele’s success as a political writer, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the Biographia Britannica. King George (whose accession was on the Ist 
of August preceding) had already rewarded him with the place of Surveyor to the 
Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and a license for being Chief Manager of the Royal 
Company of Comedians. This license bore date Oct. 18, and on the 19th Jan. fol- 
lowing (a few days only after the date of the present grant,) Mr. Steele exchanged it 
for a patent appointing him Governor of the same Company during his life, and to his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, for the space of three years afterwards. The 
biographer also proceeds to mention that in August 1715 he received five hundred 
pounds from Sir Robert Walpole for special services. The authority quoted for 
this fact is the Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, so long 
after as 1741 and 1742, where, ‘‘ In a table of monies expended by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, among other articles, there is one for special services, in which is the following 
article; Aug. 27, 1715, 5002. to Leonard Welstead, Esq. But this gentleman some 
years declared, that he received the money for Sir Richard Steele, and paid it to him. 
(Communicated by Mr. Walthoe, Alderman of St. Alban’s.)’’ Whether Sir Richard 
received ¢wo sums of 500/., one in Jan. 1714-15 and another in Aug. following, and with 
what other grants or pensions he and the other political writers of the day were, from 
time to time, rewarded by Sir Robert Walpole, it would have gratified the inquirers 
into biographical and literary history to have ascertained: but under present circum- 
stances we must be contented to gather up merely the crumbs which have fallen on the 











way to the pig-stye. 


We may here mention that the two 
papers relating to Cocker and Sir 
Richard Steele were rescued from the 
general destruction by a gentleman, 
who, with the view of increasing his 
collection of Autographs, has been at 
the trouble of looking over a very 
large mass of the mutilated papers, 
from which he tells us he has “ se- 
lected upwards of one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight of paper, each 
sheet or scrap of which contained 
much curious and interesting matter, 
or the autograph signature of some 
eminent person.” A “ Literary Hu- 
mane Society’ ought to be founded 
for the occasion, in order to reward 
such meritorious services with a first- 
class gold medal; but, until this be 
done, we can only offer him and 
the two other friends to whom we 
have been indebted for the preceding 
papers, our best thanks, on the part 
of every historian and biographer pre- 
sent and to come. 

Before we conclude, we must record 
that a whole day’s sale of these ‘‘ care- 
fully mutilated”’ papers took place in 
the auction-room of Mr. S, Leigh 
Sotheby on the 11th of April. They 
chiefly consisted of Treasury warrants 
and receipts, which were curious only 
from their signatures ; but such papers 


as these were sold at prices ranging 
from two to ten shillings apiece. We 
will specify a few of the more impor- 
tant lots :— 


9. Three documents of the expenses of 
William Davison, Esq. her Majesty’s 
Agent in the Low Countries, in 1577. 
Sold for 1/. 1s. 

27. An order signed by ten members of 
the Privy Council for repayment to the 
Earl of Hertford, Lieutenant of Somerset, 
the sum due to the County for levying and 
clothing troops, 3 Nov. 1616. 37. 15s. 

28. A similar order of Council for re- 
paying to Edm. Nicholson his disburse- 
ments in levying and clothing troops em- 
barked at Bristol for Ireland; dated 28 
Feb. 1601. 14. 1s. 

32. A warrant signed by fifteen Privy 
Councillors for the payment of 3000/. to 
Sir John Fortescue, late Master of the 
Wardrobe, “ for things necessarie for the 
Coronation ’’ of James I.; dated 1 Mar. 
1603. 2. 6s. 

43. Five documents relating to Theo- 
bald’s Park, 1617, 1622, and 1634. 27. 2s. 

48. The charges for the entertainment 
of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 22 Feb. 1626; 
and an order for 3007. expended in enter- 
taining the Spanish ambassadors, &c. 
1630. 14. 16s. 

55. The Book of Reparations of the 
Castles of Montorgueil and Elizabeth in 
ne signed by Bishop Juxon; 1637. 
1], 28. 
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69. Order of Council, with the order of 
President Bradshawe, 1659 ; and another. 
17s. 

73. Account of the Reparations of the 
Cockpit Lodgings, for the Duke of Albe- 
marle, Keeper of St. James’s Park, 
1622-3; and two others. 11. 2s. 

82. An assignment of monies to Robert 
Ryves, by “‘ Wit1am Penn,” the Foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, 1671. 17. 16s. 

93. An authority by James Duke of 
Monmouth and Buccleuch, Master of the 
Horse, authorising Francis Watson his 
attorney, to receive two sums of 8000/. 
and 2000/. granted to the Duke by the 
King, 1676. 27. 2s. 


Lines to Eton, by the Marquess Wellesley. 


[May, 


96. A warrant to issue Tallys under the 
Great Seal for paying the yearly rent of 
25003. 9s. 4d. to Sir Robt. Viner, Knt. 
and Bart. allowed under the Act for taking 
away the Court of Wards, 1677. 12s. 

112. A receipt of Elionora Gwynn, for 
5001. towards the support of herself and 
Charles Duke of St. Alban’s, for one 
quarter ended at Christmas, 1688. 11. 3s. 

142. An Exchequer acquittance for mo- 
nies received for the Mint, 1718, with the 
signature of Sir Isaac Newton. 17. ls. 

171. A bull of Leo X., 1517, with the 
autograph of his Secretary, Cardinal 
Bembo ; and a bull of Adrian VI., 1522, 
addressed to Henry VIII. 





POETRY. 


LINES TO ETON. 
By tHe Marquess WELLESLEY. 


ME, when thy shade, and Thames’s meads and flowers 
Invite to soothe the cares of waning age, 
My Memory bring to me my long past hours, 
To calm my soul, and troubled thoughts assuage ! 
Come, parent Eton! turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crowned with bays ! 
Recall my brightest, sweetest days of prime ! 
When all was hope, and triumph, joy, and praise. 
Guided by thee I raised my youthful sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting fame, 
And hailed the beams of clear ethereal light, 
That brighten round the Greek and Roman name. 
Oh blest instruction! friend to generous youth, 
Source of all good! you taught me to entwine 
The Muse’s laurel with eternal truth, 
And wake the lyre to strains of faith divine. 
Firm, incorrupt, as in life’s dawning morn, 
Nor sway’d by novelty, nor public breath ; 
Teach me, false censure and false shame to scorn, 
And guide my steps through honour’s paths to death. 
And thou Time-honoured fabric, stand! a tower 
Impregnable, a bulwark of the state! 
Untouched by visionary folly’s power, 
Above the vain, and ignorant, and great. 
The mighty race with cultur’d minds adorn, 
And Piety, and Faith ; congenial pair! 
And spread thy gifts through Ages yet unborn, 


Thy country’s pride, and Heaven’s parental care, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The New General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, projected and partly ar- 
ranged by the late Rev. Hugh J. 
Rose, B.D.: Edited by the Rev. 
Henry J. Rose, B.D. 8vo. 1839—40. 
Parts I.—IV. being Vol. I. 
[Reviewed by a Correspondent.] 


IT cannot fail to be asource of gra- 
tification to every lover of sound 
literature, notwithstanding the great 
and prevailing taste for vulgar fic- 
tion which forms the disgraceful cha- 
racteristic of the present age,—to per- 
ceive in the reading world a growing 
fondness for biographical composi- 
tions. When Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, died, their contem- 
poraries did not care to inform us 
even of the leading features of their 
lives; but now, where is the little 
great man who quits the scene without 
a memoir? Even Grimaldi’s memory 
is embalmed in two thick 8vo. vo- 
lumes; and we look forward (not 
without alarm) to the day when the 
very scene-shifters of the theatre will 
find appropriate chroniclers. Mean- 
time, of the great of modern days, it 
may be safely declared that a lifetime 
would be insufficient for the perusal 
of their several biographies. The 
two solid quarto volumes, it is true, 
have disappeared, but they have left 
behind a more numerous progeny ; so 
that it has become an act of injus- 
tice to transmit the memory of an es- 
teemed writer to posterity in less 
than six closely printed octavo volumes, 
luxuriously bound, and still more 
luxuriously embellished. 

That a Dictionary of General Bio- 
graphy should have been projected, 
while the public showed itself so ripe 
for Biography in particular, is but 
natural; and we have accordingly 
seen two such schemes announced. 
Little can be said concerning that 
which Mr. Murray, in conjunction 
with “ our brothers in the Row,” has 
in contemplation; since nothing be- 
yond an advertisement has hitherto 
appeared. Concerning the other Dic- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XIII, 


tionary, ‘‘ projected and partly ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
and conducted by the Rev. ‘Henry 
John Rose,” his brother, we propose 
saying a few words. But before doing 
so, it may not be improper to offer 
some preliminary suggestions concern- 
ing the nature and true objects of a 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Now, it is not difficult to sketch out 
to one’s self the outline of a scheme, 
which seems calculated to ensure the 
production of an almost perfect 
Dictionary; and we have sometimes 
indulged ourselves with the idea 
that the time has arrived when such 
a seeming desideratum might be ob- 
tained. The continental lives, we 
have thought, should be contributed 
by continental literati,—translated, 
and incorporated into the great mass 
of lives which the annals of our own 
country and the records of anti- 
quity would supply. Of British wor- 
thies, not one, of course, should be 
suffered to escape. Contributors on 
the several subjects of divinity, sci- 
ence, the fine arts, letters, arms, law, 
and physic might be instructed to 
omit from their catalogues no name 
on which fame had smiled ever so 
faintly. The memorable brave who 
fell in any action; the divine who had 
published a single sermon; the lite- 
rary man who had been guilty of a 
single book ; the poet who had perpe- 
trated a solitary copy of verses, and 
those signed with his initials alone ; 
the lawyer who had pressed the 
bench at any period, however remote; 
the author of a single discovery; 
all these, we have sometimes thought, 
should be recorded. Nay, in so huge 
a temple of Fame, even local wor- 
thies might find a niche. To have 
been painted by Vandyck or Sir 
Joshua might perhaps be considered 
to constitute a sufficient pretext for 
admission. While it must be super- 
fluous to add, that, of the truly great, 
the lives should be original compila- 
tions—at once critical and copious. 


38 
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A little reflection, however, will 
suffice to expose the impracticability 
of such a scheme as we have been 
sketching in outline. The mere me- 
chanical obstacles which present them- 
selves at the very outset, would be al- 
most insurmountable. The vigilance 
which suffices for the control of asmall 
platoon of contributors, would prove 
wholly ineffectual when a large host 
of writers called for its inspections ; 
and we can conceive that about the 
same unity of purpose would ulti- 
mately result from their united efforts, 
as would be manifested in an edifice 
of which the stones came from Egypt, 
the sculptures from Greece, and the 
bricks from Babylon. 

We are content, however, to aban- 
don this view of the question; and 
feel rather inclined to take up higher 
ground. Let it be conceded, for 
argument’s sake, that such a work 
as we have been imagining were ex- 
ecuted. The difficulties to be over- 
come, numerous and gigantic as they 
are, do not amount to actual impossi- 
bilities. By dint of correspondence 
and deliberation; by an extremely ju- 
dicious selection of writers, and the 
exercise of great precaution before their 
labours were printed, it is possible 
that a work might be produced which 
should be as nearly perfect as a ne- 
cessarily imperfect work can be. But 
in how many hundred closely printed 
volumes would such a work be com- 
prised? and who could afford to 
buy it? 

A still more important inquiry to 
be answered is,—who would use such a 
Biographical Dictionary when he had 
bought it? and it is to this question 
that we desire to draw attention. We 
maintain that a Dictionary such as 
we have been describing is nof a de- 
sideratum in literature. What in 
Germany would be called a hand-book, 
and what Englishmen should be con- 
tent to call a manual, would be of 
ten times the utility. Universal Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries never have been, 
nor ever will be appealed to as au- 
thorities ; and the real use and object 
of such compilations cannot be too 
distinctly borne in mind. They are 
useful only as works of casual refer- 
ence. They are to be resorted to only 


for general information, or as a pre- 
liminary step to more minute in- 
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quiry. They supply the leading out- 
lines ; and do more than is required of 
them, when they enter into minute 
particulars, The date of a man’s birth 
and death, (and still more frequently 
only the approximate period of either,) 
together with his profession or calling; 
a general notion of what he was par- 
ticularly famous for, and a hint at 
the sources where more information 
is to met with:—‘his is all we seek 
in a Biographical Dictionary. A mo- 
nograph of every individual would 
not only be impossible, but it is not 
desired; and why? simply because 
of every individual which that Dic- 
tionary commemorates, a better account 
may in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, be easily found elsewhere. 

Little need be said to convince an 
unprejudiced reader of the justice of 
these remarks. Who that desires co- 
pious and accurate information con- 
cerning Lord Bacon, would rest till 
he had consulted Basil Montagu? or 
of Johnson, till he had read Boswell, 
—aye, and Croker’s Boswell too? or 
of Goldsmith, till he had possessed 
himself of Prior’s Volumes? For lesser 
worthies, who does not know where 
to look with more hope of satisfactory 
information than in the pages of a 
Biographical Dictionary? When we 
have obtained from this source the 
fact that such an one was a Pope ora 
Cardinal, who that loves Biography 
knows not that the laborious work of 
Ciaconius is almost sure to supply 
more satisfactory information than is: 
to be met with elsewhere? Was a man 
remarkable at Oxford? He is to be 
found in Wood’s Athene. Is it a re- 
cent virtuoso, concerning whom we 
desire to know something,—such men 
as Lodge and Douce, (though the 
names go ill together,) —the obituaries 
which are monthly and yearly put 
forth, are sure to be more satisfactory. 
Collections of Lives of any parti- 
cular set of men—churchmen— 
statesmen—poets—painters ; lives of 
the worthies of any particular county; 
the biographical notices which so often 
precede a certain class of works, an- 
cient and modern; such writers as 
Lloyd and Fuller; these, and such as 
these, are the sources to which we 
confidently refer ; sources which no 
universal compilation can ever super- 
sede, or even cumpete with, 
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Having premised thus much of Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries in general, we 
do not hesitate to say of the specimen 
before us, that, in design, it approaches 
as nearly to our standard of useful- 
ness and excellence as we expect to 
see attained by such a compilation. 
The principal lives are copious enough 
to be entertaining ; and yet not so co- 
pious as to threaten an interminable 
work. Ina numerical point of view, 
as we shall presently show, the range 
of names is immense. The English 
lives are, as they should be, more full 
than the continental ones ; and those 
of the most conspicuous characters 
frequently posssss considerable merit : 
while a manly and religious tone of 
sentiment pervades the whole work. 
It is time, however, to descend from 
generalities to a few particulars. 

We have before us the four first 
parts of the Dictionary whose title pre- 
cedes this notice; and these four 
parts,—ending with a life of Lord 
Anson, complete the first volume of 
the work. Within the same range of 
the alphabet, Chalmers celebrates 
about 750 names; Rose’s work com- 
prises memoirs of at least 1900. A 
vast accession to our biographical 
stores we were led to expect; but we 
anticipated nothing like this. It may 
be some explanation to the circum- 
stance to point out that several new 
continental dictionaries have been, in 
the present work, for the first time, 
laid under contribution ; we allude to 
the Zeitgenossen, Wolff’s Encyclopa- 
die, and Tipaldo’s Biografia,—whence 
a large body of German and Italian 
notices are derived. Concerning the 
system on which Mr. Rose has pro- 
ceeded in the selection of his names, 
we shall allow him to say a few words 
for himself, 


‘* His object has been, in general, to 
exclude all such names as are likely to 
prove of so little interest as seldom to be 
referred to. This is a limit which each 
man draws for himself, and no man will 
consider the line drawn by another to 
form the exact boundary required. The 
editor believes that he has offended rather 
more frequently by admitting too many 
names, than by the omission of those 
which ought to be found in a work like 
this. The number in the present volume 
is far beyond that found in any similar 
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work, not excepting the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. 

“‘It will be seen that all Scripture 
names are excluded. The reasons for 
such a course are so obvious, that it can 
hardly be necessary to dwell upon them. 
To transcribe the Bible would be super- 
fluous, for itis hoped that every cottage in 
the kingdom possesses that book ; and to 
state more or less than the Holy Spirit 
has thought fit to lay before man would 
only lead to error. It is quite sufficient 
to read any work which professes to give 
the Bible history in a different form, to be 
satisfied on this point. 

‘‘TIt may be desirable to make a brief 
statement also concerning the historical 
names found in this volume. It appeared 
undesirable to fill up space, which can ill 
be spared, by information easily to be 
found in Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, or 
other equally common histories, and in all 
of them with greater detail and consecu- 
tiveness than can be attained in a General 
Dictionary. But still, many reasons ren- 
dered it advisable not wholly to omit such 
names. They have accordingly been in- 
troduced, but with only a slight outline, 
and a reference to other histories (e. g. 
see ANpDRoNicus). In those countries, 
however, whose history is less known, 
rather more detail has been allowed. 

‘* In the first instance, some difficulties 
having occurred with regard to the Ori- 
ental names, the editor’s attention was 
particularly called to that department, and 
special arrangements have since been made, 
which will, he hopes, render that portion 
of the work original, authentic, and highly 
interesting. He appeals to the lives of 
Amr Espn At-as, &c. in confirmation of 
this assertion. The only oriental lives 
treated of at any great length previously, 
had been Axi and AKBaAR. 

‘With regard to the relative length of 
articles, and the minuteness of informa- 
tion desirable in these works, each person 
will form his own judgment. Every one 
conceives a sort of ideal model of what 
such a book should be; and this ideal 
model remains quite perfect,—till its au- 
thor attempts to put it into execution,’’ 
(Preface, vii—ix.) 

The manifest superiority of many of 
the articles in this dictionary over the 
corresponding memoirs in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle and in Chalmers, will, 
if the same excellence be maintained 
throughont the subsequent volumes, 
set it immeasurably above both those 
works. We allude particularly to 


such lives as those of ALpuuN, A1- 
DAN, ALEXANDER of TraLizs and 
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ALEXANDER of ApHropicia; all of 
which are either sadly blundered, or 
exceedingly ill done, both in Chal- 
mers and in the French work. The 
life of Sin Tuomas ALLEN is not only 
new, but curious ; and there is a valu- 
able notice of ALkinD1, an Arabian 
physician, of whom Chalmers takes 
no notice. In these pages we are 
glad to see many names, which ob- 
tain undue space in Chalmers, con- 
fined within reasonable Jimits,—Amo- 
RY and Aikman for example. The 
latter, a small Scotch portrait painter, 
obtains from his countryman as much 
notice as if he had been a Gainsbo- 
rough or a Lawrence; ‘‘ his touches,” 
we are told, ‘‘had neither the forc 
nor the harshness of Rubens.’’...... re 
recognize a skilful hand in not a few 
of the classical articles,—as AMMIA- 
nus Marce.uinus, ALEXANDER SE- 
verus, Livius Anpronicus, and 
ALEXANDER THE Great. The scho- 
larship they display distinguishes them 
from the vulgar compilations, miscall- 
ed “‘ classical,’”’ which we generally 
meet with in dictionaries; while their 
originality and research render them 
valuable additions to our biographical 
stores....In a_ still more difficult 
branch,—the Hebrew lives,—there 
are marks of a learned pen : we appeal 
to the memoirs of Ak1Ba and ANAN. 
Our limits forbid a critical comparison 
of Rose with Chalmers and the Biogra- 
phie Universelle ; but we recommend 
those who are curious in the depart- 
ment of literature to which these lives 
belong, to institute the comparison for 
themselves. Rabbi Akiba is unsatis- 
factorily dealt with in both the last- 
named works; and by Chalmers his 
history has been mistaken and blun- 
dered: while the name of Anan is 
mentioned by neither. Nor do we al- 
lude to these circumstances in order to 
disparage the two works alluded to; 
but rather because we are anxious to be- 
stow on Mr. Rose’s volume the praise 
due to it, of originality, research, and 
pains-taking ; even in a department 
where error is likely to be little scruti- 
nized, and accuracy to be but rarely 
appreciated. 

ALBERON! and ABDELMUMEN among 
the Spanish; Avesst and AMMANATI 
among the architectural lives, are en- 
titled to considerable praise ; and it 
would be unjust to withhold our dis- 
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tinct commendation on the laborious 
articles on Apsotr, ABERNETHY, AD- 
pison, AMBROSsE, and Anson. We 
cannot afford the necessary space 
which a critical examination of these 
remarkable names would require; but 
it may be remarked in passing that the 
professional knowledge they display 
gives the notices of Alessi and Amma- 
nati considerable value: Alberoni and 
Abernethy are agreeably written, and 
show familiarity with the subject. 
The former is perhaps too discursively 
written; but Abernethy is discussed 
in extremely good taste. Much that 
is valuable appears in the life of Abp. 
Abbot ; the length of which we are 
inclined to excuse in consideration of 
the curious ecclesiastical particulars it 
developes, and the MS. sources of in- 
formation to which it points. The 
life of Addison is a truly valuable mo- 
nograph of that gentle philosopher ; 
that of Ambrose is so full of learning 
and research, that a mere examination 
of the authorities quoted at the foot of 
every page is a sufficient commentary 
upon the spirit in which it has been 
compiled; and the life of the great 
circumnavigator, Anson, which exhi- 
bits here and there the asperities of a 
professional pen, may be not dis-ad- 
vantageously perused, together with 
the able volumes of his recent biogra- 
pher, Sir John Barrow. We dismiss 
these minuter strictures on the work 
before us with a particular commen- 
dation of the remarks on the philosophy 
of ABELARD; as well as certain ob- 
servations of a similar nature in the 
life of GuILLAUME DE Sr. Amour, 
which are learnedly and ably written. 

That a work so voluminous should 
contain blemishes, is to be expected ; 
and the critic would ill discharge his 
duty if he bestowed unqualified praise 
on the specimen before him. It is 
much to be regretted that the dates 
have been omitted in some of the 
lives,—an omission which materially 
detracts from their interest and use- 
fuiness. In the memoir of ALLEN the 
actor, an apocryphal story is intro- 
duced, which we noticed with the 
more displeasure, because it regards 
Shakspeare as muchas Allen. There 
are also, here and there, slips of the 
pen to be detected; but there is a 
visable and progressive improvement 
in each succeeding number ; and we 
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are willing to believe that as the work 
advances, these will be less and less 
apparent. So vast an undertaking in 
its first stages is exposed to numerous 
practical sources of error, which when 
the system of the work becomes more 
perfectly organized, may be readily 
obviated. Far from important, and 
better deserving of being brought into 
prominent notice, do we hold the ge- 
neral complexion of the work to be: 
of this, we are able to speak in the 
highest praise ; and indeed of this the 
editor’s character is the best gua- 
rantee. / 

We take leave of the subject with 
the following specimen of criticism, 
which not unfairly represents the 
texture of similar portions of the 
work. The writer is speaking of 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation :— 

‘«¢ It is rather an eulogy on mental plea- 
sures, than on pleasures of the imagina- 
tion in particular. The beginning and 
the end,—(the eulogy on nature, as the 
expression of what God loves,)—are the 
most agreeable parts of it; at least they 
are the simplest. The vision of Har- 
modius, in the second book, is as heavy 
as allegory can make it; although, per- 
haps, not so dull as the episode of Solon 
in the third book of the improved poem. 
Indeed, however extraordinary the poem 
may appear, as the work of a young man 
of twenty-three, it has little to make it 
generally and permanently acceptable. Its 
subject precludes its general popularity 
with ordinary people ; and with the higher 
class of minds, the deficiency caused by 
confining its contemplations to this world 
alone will always leave an unsatisfactory 
impression. It is written in the conven- 
tional language of the classical school, and 
belongs to the didactic and descriptive 
class of poems. It will always maintain 
a certain reputation, and it will always be 
more praised than read.’’ 





Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architec- 
ture. The third Edition, with 700 
wood-cuts. 8vo. 


THE improvements which have been 
made in the successive editions of this 
very pleasing work, evince the great 
care which has been taken by the 
publisher to repay the extensive patron- 
age it has received, by increasing its 
utility and value. The present edition 
has been enriched by various original 
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contributions by many eminent anti- 
quaries. Mr. Twopeny has supplied the 
article on Domestic Architecture; Mr. 
Willement that on Stained Glass ; Mr. 
Bloxam contributes the account of 
Saxon Architecture; and Mr. Way 
has written copiously on the subject 
of Tiles and Sepulchral Brasses. Mr. 
Bloxam’s article on Saxon Architec- 
ture relates to that description which 
is known by the quoins of its masonry 
being formed alternately of long and 
short stones; it contains, probably, 
all that has been published on that 
peculiar, though rude, mode of con- 
struction. The merit of drawing at- 
tention to the style lies with Mr. 
Rickman, but much still remains to be 
done in elucidation of its peculiarities. 
Mr. Way’s note on Sepulchral Brasses 
would form the ground-work for an 
essay on this very interesting class of 
antiquities. In allusion to a very 
beautiful class of Brasses, the existing 
specimens of which, at Lynn, St. Al- 
ban’s, &c. are enumerated by Mr. 
Way,—and to which he might have 
added another very little known, that 
of Ralph Kneventon, at Aveley 
Church, Essex,—it is assumed that 
all the known specimens are the work 
of one hand, and that they were im- 
ported from Flanders. Much of the 
value of these subjects, as authority 
for costume, would be lost if they are 
of foreign workmanship; and when 
we see only in the specimens adduced 
a space of sixteen years occurring in 
the date, we cannot readily fall into the 
conclusion that all are the work of one 
hand. There can be little doubt that 
the covering of the whole plate with 
imagery, as in the Lynn specimens, 
was in imitation of the Mosaic work 
of the Greeks, and we fully agree with 
Mr. Way in tracing the parentage of 
these curious specimens to the great 
fountain of art in the middle ages, 
Constantinople. 

The latest brass existing in this 
country, is in all probability that of 
Archbishop Harsnet at Chigwell, 1631; 
but we learn from Mr. Way, that the 
use of brass memorials is still in prac- 
tice abroad. 


‘On the Continent the engraving of 
sepulchral brasses cannot be considered an 
ars deperdita, a noble brass of full size 
having been engraved as late ag 1437 at 
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Cologne, as the memorial of the late 
Archbishop ; it is to be seen in the mid- 
dle of the choir there.” 


The great number of additional 
specimens given in this edition are of 
the highest interest; they have been 
selected with care and judgment, from 
a multitude of ancient structures scat- 
tered overthe country. The drawings 
are in general of a very superior de- 
scription, and the execution of the wood 
engravings is highly creditable to Mr. 
Jewitt. 





Brief Notices of the Fabric and Glebe 
of St. Mary Aldermary, London. 
By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, D.D., 
F.S.A., Rector. 


IN consequence of the removal of 
several houses which screened the 
north side of this Church from obser- 
vation, the external wall of the edifice 
was exposed, and shewed some re- 
mains of masonry which appeared to 
have belonged to the old Church. Mr. 
Thomas L. Walker, the architect who 
was employed by the Rector to survey 
this part of the Church, has favoured 
us with his observations on the archi- 
tecture of the structure, which will 
be found below.* The houses which 
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were taken down were built on the 
glebe, and the site has been purchased 
by the Commissioners of Sewers and 
Pavements, for the purpose of widen- 
ing Watling Street. The Rector, Dr. 
Wilson, (whose name is already well 
known in Antiquarian Literature, by 
hishistory of Merchant-taylors’School, 
andof the parish of St. Laurence Pount- 
ney, &c.) has not allowed this import- 
ant alteration, and the consequent dis- 
closure of the ancient wall, to pass over 
without record, and has added this 
short but well-written essay to the 
scanty library of London Topography, 
at the same time the author has pro- 
mised in the event of a second edition 
being called for, to increase the pre- 
sent brief notices, with additions, 
from his MS. Collections, on the 
subject of his parish. 

Upon the name of the church, the 
Doctor observes, that it is known by 
the adjunct Aldermary or Oldermary, to 
be the oldest church in London called 
by the name of St. Mary. And he 
adds—‘‘ At the same time it would be 
uncandid to suppress the following 
MS. note which occurs in one of the 
copies of Hatton’s View in the British 
Museum :—‘It is dedicated to the 
companion of Mary Magdalene, whom 





* Mr. Walker’s communication has been some time in type, but was omitted for 


want of room. 


‘« Tn rebuilding the Church after the me- 
morable Fire of London, it seems that 
Sir Christopher Wren not only retained 
the original line of the north wall, but, 
finding it unnecessary to pull it entirely 
down, left it untouched as far up as a 
string course which formerly ran along 
the whole length of the Church under the 
sills of the windows of the north aisle; 
traces of which are perfectly discernible 
to an eye familiar with the remains of an- 
tiquity, from the north-east angle of the 
building to the north doorway. The ori- 
ginal buttresses still remain with the 
string course profiled around them ; they 
are five in number, and in one or two 
places, the face of their ashlar is as per- 
fect as when first worked. The original 
basement moulding can also be traced ; 
and the original ashlar of the whole of this 
wall still remains from the level of the 
ground to that of the string course men- 
tioned, and, indeed a small portion of it 
is left some five or six feet above the 
string course, immediately adjoining the 
easternmost buttress. 


We now append the substance of it here : 


‘The rebuilding is clearly defined by the 
rough masonry of the wall above the 
level of the string course, and this wall 
seems to have been intended at the time 
as a party wall between the Church and 
the Glebe Houses, not only on account of 
its not having been faced, but also on ac- 
count of the entire absence of openings 
for light, the north aisle being lighted 
from above. The north doorway with its 
discharging arch in rough masonry is evi- 
dently an insertion in the original wall, 
and the recesses over the doorway seem 
to have been intended as cupboards for the 
adjoining house, as the masonry of their 
arches is coeval with that of the discharg- 
ing arch over the doorway. Before the 
fire, I have no doubt but that this wall 
was quite unincumbered by any buildings, 
first, because the ashlar, now remaining, 
still shews a fair face ; secondly, because 
the remains of the buttresses still exist ; 
and thirdly, because the basement mould- 
ing and the string course, both exterior 
features, can be clearly pointed out. 
There must therefore haye been a space, 
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St. Matthew calls the other Mary. She 
was the mother of Jamas and Joses, 
ch. xxvii. verses 53 and 61, id est, 
Sancta Maria altera Maria.’ ” But the 
conjecture appears tobevery far fetched, 
and among the many deeds written in 
the Latin language which have 
at different times come under the 
Rector’s notice, he has not met with 
one that affords it any support. We 
think the derivation more fanciful than 
correct. We trust Dr. Wilson will, in 
his second edition, be able to give his 
illustration of the benefactor, “‘ Richard 
Chawcer, vintner, who was buried in 
the church in 1348.” Was he of the 
same family as the poet? 

A plate is given of the north wall in 
the state it appeared after it had been 
laid open, from a drawing by Mr. 
Walker; and though there is little 
question of the antiquity of the walls of 
the church up to the window sills, we 
are not so certain that the buttresses 
possess the high degree of antiquity 
which has been attributed to them; 
they are totally distinct in character 
from ancient works, approaching much 
nearer to pilasters in appearance; they 
are very narrow, and project but little 
from the wall, and, in lieu of having 
their foundation on the ground, rise 
only from the basement cornice; in- 
deed, they are so exactly like the pi- 
laster buttresses on the opposite wall, 
that we see no reason for assuming 
that they were not the work of the 
same hand; if not of Sir Christopher 
Wren, certainly of an equally impure 
Gothic designer. It would appear 
that originally a space existed be- 
tween the church and glebe, and this 
space, small as it necessarily must 
have been, was used as a burial 
place, (p. 17) as a similar slip of 
ground still is at the Church of St. 
Dionis Backchurch. On the rebuild- 
ing of London after the fire, these 
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houses were set back, and the wall 
of the church became a party wall 
instead of an external one. In con- 
sequence, the necessity of covering the 
wall with ashlar ceased to exist, and 
it was left in the rough state in which 
we now see it. If the remains of the 
buttresses be compared with those on 
the south wall, which there is ‘little 
doubt is Wren’s work, we see no 
sufficient reason for assuming that the 
portions in question were not also 
produced by him. 

The greater part of the tower is un- 
doubtedly older than Wren’s period; 
but there is no similarity of character 
or design between the architecture of 
the tower and the pilaster-formed 
buttresses, to warrant the conclusion 
that the remains now discovered are 
coeval with the original structure ; at 
the same time that the conformity 
with that portion which we under- 
stand to be Wren’s work, leaves little 
room to doubt of their being the work 
of one architect. 

The new facing of this wall, exe- 
cuted from a design by Mr. Tress, 
will be in accordance with the south 
side, having blanks in the place of 
windows, Of this design a plate is 
also given. 

The diminution in the value of the en- 
dowment of the living by the destruc- 
tion of these houses is to be lamented, 
and the Rector complains, with an ap- 
pearance of truth, of the inadequate 
compensation he has received for the 
loss of income arising from the five 
houses which have been swept away, 
a circumstance to be greatly regretted, 
as the incomes of the churches rebuilt 
after the fire of London are far from 
being ample. 

It is truly to be lamented, that pub- 
lic improvement should be effected at 
the cost of individual sacrifice, 








originally, between the Church and the 
Glebe Houses, which, on account of 
Watling Street having been either 
widened at the time or removed further 
towards the south, was, by the decrees of 
the Judges, made part and parcel of the 
glebe; this accounts most satisfactorily 
for the north wall, in the rebuilding, hav- 
ing been made a party wall, and for the 
north aisle having been lighted from 
above, and also for the right of way hav- 


ing been reserved to the parishioners from 
the Street, through the Glebe, up to the 
north doorway of the Church. 

‘*T have made a careful elevation of this 
wall as it appeared on the 27th of Novem- 
ber last, which I shall be most happy to 
shew to any one who, like myself, may 
take an interest in the remains of anti- 
quity.”"—A reduced copy of this drawing 
is printed in Dr. Wilson's pamphlet. 
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The Cathedral Bell; a Tragedy. 
Jacob Jones. 1838. 


BY some accident, we know not 
what, this play slipped from the file 
of our papers, and has only been now 
recovered. The author is naturally 
anxious that his play should be acted ; 
with this view we should advise him 
carefully to consider whether some 
parts should not be altered, that might 
not prove successful on the stage— 
such as the character of the maniac : 
and there are also expressions which 
produce a different effect, when si- 
lently read, from what they would 
do, when pronounced in tragic decla- 
mation. As regards the play itself, 
it possesses much merit, and shews 
considerable ability and poetical feel- 
ing; but there is not sufficient move- 
ment and rapid change of action and 
event ;—too much is said, and too 
little done. Nor can we say that we 
are much interested in the fortunes of 
any one character. Perhaps it will be 
in the author’s power, so to alter and 
retouch certain parts, or to make it 
more suitable for representation on 
the stage. If so, we venture to point 
out one or two passages that might 
be improved. 

P. 17. The following construction is 
obscure :— 


By 


“If before set of sun to-morrow eve, 
The place be not surrendered to our arms, 
Then be ye witnesses against my soul, 
Unless, to be reveng’d, I shed his blood.” 


P, 26. The following line is not me- 
trical. 


‘* Perhaps this poor girl you chide, might shed 
a tear.” 


P. 33. The expression of these lines 
might be improved 
«© We rode the seas—like Phaetons, the storms 
Flogging the waves full tumble round the 
globe.” 


P. 54. 


“ In raging like a lion, from his den 
Shut out and snuffing strangers in his lair.” 


We have great respect for Mr. 
Jones’s industry and poetical zeal ; 
and we hope, that his very reasonable 
and natural wishes may be crowned 
with success; and that some one of 
the managers may discover the merit 
of his plays, and bring them on the 

7 
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stage. Let him not be displeased at 
the freedom of our criticism; for we 
have spoken carefully on what we 
read attentively; and it is only by 
particular and minute criticism, that 
compositions can be truly improved. 





The Sea Captain. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer. 


SIR Edward is more angry in his 
preface against his critics than be- 
comes a bard; he ought by this time 
to be critic-proof, and hear their clubs 
battering on his helmet, undisturbed. 
Besides, they do not seem to us to 
have directed their shafts aright ; and 
thus they have given him the advan- 
tage. We like his talent too much, to 
be vexatious about petty faults; at 
the same time we do not consider this 
drama to be one of the goodliest of his 
offspring. 

1. We object to the ground-work 
of the plot; it wants the nobler and 
more enthralling passions. All is 
linked with meanness, and selfishness, 
and duplicity, except the character of 
Norman, and that is overcharged, and 
excites little sympathy. The author 
has endeavoured to conceal or efface 
the effect of the baser passions in Lord 
Ashdale, Sir M. Beevor, and Lady 
Arundel, by the noble disinterested- 
ness of Norman; but the contrast is 
too glaringly made, and strikes us as 
unnatural. 

2. Norman’s account of his being 
cast adrift by the Pirate, is not con- 
sistent with truth; the story, asa fact, 
is impossible; and what would So- 
phocles have said to the importance 
given in the narrative to tne Ocean 
Monster ? 

3. The Poet has placed Lady Arun- 
del in a situation from which she 
cannot be relieved without a violence 
or force inconsistent with the feelings 
that naturally belong to the charac- 
ters; therefore it is effected by forcing 
Norman to an effort, which was 
too melo-dramatic to please or affect 
our minds. Ashdale’s quarrel with 
Norman, just after the latter had 
saved his life, if not unnatural, is 
most unpleasing; and the follow- 
ing speech of Norman, after Lady 
Arundel has blessed him, should, 
had we the pen of a poetic licenser, 
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be expunged, simply leaving the words 
‘‘ Hark! she has blessed her son! ”’— 
the rest appears to us to be not formed 
of sterling metal. 


Hark! she has blessed her son! I bid ye wit- 
ness, {air, 

Ye list’ning Heavens— thou circumambient 

The ocean sighs it back—and with the murmur 

Rustle the happy leaves. All nature breathes 

Aloud—aloft—to the great Parent’s ear, 

The blessing of the mother on her child. 


Sir M. Beaver is painted in colours 
too strong and coarse, and poetical 
justice demanded his punishment; 
but the main fault, we repeat, of this 
drama is, that it is not founded on the 
story of some great and powerful pas- 
sion with which we can freely sympa- 
thize, but is employed in the strug- 
gles of a painful, ignoble, and guilty 
entanglement, that is only removed by 
a self-sacrifice that ought not to have 
been conceded, and which leaves no 
satisfactory impression, 


Ecclesiastical Documents: viz. I. A 
Brief History of the Bishoprick of 
Somerset from its foundation to the 
year 1174. JI. Charters from the 
Library of Dr. Cox Macro. Now 
first published by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. [Printed for the 
Camden Society.) 


‘THE only connexion,’”’ says the 
Editor, ‘‘ between the two portions of 
this volume lies in this, that both re- 
late to affairs of the early English 
Church.”” They are brought toge- 
ther as a matter of convenience, the 
original of the former having been no- 
ticed by the Editor in a Register of 
the Priory of Bath, preserved in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Library; and the latter 
being transcribed from a valuable col- 
lection of charters which have long 
been in his own hands. 

The chronicle is one of very early 
date, having been composed in the 
reign of Henry the Second, and it 
contains a still earlier fragment writ- 
ten by Bishop Gyso, an able and zea- 
lous prelate who was not only a wit- 
ness of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, but, having been appointed to 
the Bishoprick of Bath by Edward the 
Confessor, was so fortunate as to hold 
it to near the end of the Conqueror’s 
reign. With respect to the second 
writer, Mr. Hunter remarks that his 


“ object was two-fold. First, to give the 
GENT, Mag, VoL, XIII, 


’ 
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best account he could collect of the origin 
ofthesee. This, hetells us in the pro- 
logue, was his principal intention. But it is 
manifest that he had his eye constantly 
fixed upon the revenues of the Church, 
and that he was intent on producing a 
work to which reference might be made, 
should questions arise, as such questions 
were perpetually arising, respecting the 
portions which were set aside for the sup- 
port of the Canons and those which re- 
mained to the Bishop. In the account 
of the see under the later Bishops noticed 
by him, we have very little, except what 
relates to the temporal possessions, and 
disputes concerning them. ‘fhe author 
was, in all probability, a canon of Wells. 
In one phrase we have a verbal confor- 
mity with the Historia Minor, (printed in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra,) which seems to 
show that this treatise was known to the 
author of that meagre performance, or 
that both used in that part of their narra- 
tive a common original.’’ p. 5. 

‘* It contains some facts which are pe- 
culiar to itself, to some transactions it 
gives a different colouring, and, on the 
whole, it may be said to come with equal 
if not superior authority to any of the 
three on whose authority hitherto the 
writers on this subject have proceeded. No 
doubt, the whole which it contains respect- 
ing the succession of Ina, and his marri- 
age with Queen Ethelburga, is legendary 
and romantic; but when the history ap- 
proaches the time of the Conquest, it as- 
sumes a very authentic character; it is 
minute and particular; and so continues 
in respect of the topics selected by the 
writer, to the reign of King Henry the 
Second, in which it was composed.”’ p. 4. 

As Mr. Hunter has been at the 
pains of furnishing the reader with an 
English version of this Chronicle, we 
must not be so thankless as to prefer 
the original Latin for the following ex- 
tract, which is the most important 
part of the auto-biographical state- 
ment of the venerable Anglo-Saxon 
bishop: 


“To this said Duduco the bishop, I 
succeeded ; Gyso, an Hasbanian from the 
town of Saint Trudo (Hasbain in Lor- 
raine), in the year of our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion 1060, whom King Edward, though 
by any merit of my own unworthy of the 
honour, sent to Rome, and there I was 
consecrated by Pope Nicholas on Easter 
Day, the seventeenth of the kalends of 
May, and the King received me in an ho- 
nourable manner on my return, bringing 
with me the mark of apostolic authority, 
the synod then being over, (?) in the se- 
cond week after Albz, Then taking a 

3T 
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survey of my cathedral Church, and per- 
ceiving it to be small, and the four or five 
clerks being without a cloister or refectory, 
I set myself voluntarily to the preparation 
of these. I mentioned this our poverty 
to him, who was inferior to no one in 
piety, [of course the Confessor is meant] 
and obtained from him the possession 
which is called Wedmore, for the remu- 
neration of an eternal recompense, for the 
increase and sustentation of the brethren 
there serving God. Queen Edith also, 
by whose assistance and suggestion this 
was effected, increased the gift with faith- 
ful benevolence by giving the part of the 
said lands belonging to herself, which was 
called by the inhabitants Merken and 
Modesley. Then the town which is called 
Wynesham, which had been granted for a 
term by some one of my predecessors, but 
for many years kept from his successors 
without any service, I undertook to re- 
cover from one Alsie, who at that time 
held it. Him having been frequently 
canonically admonished, and resisting by 
force after there had been a sentence of 
the Provincials by which he was deprived, 
and it was declared that I ought to be 
put into possession, I did not hesitate to 
anathematize. I even meditated to strike 
by the same kind of sentence Harold the 
Duke, whom I sometimes privately and 
sometimes openly rebuked for the attacks 
which he made on the church committed 
to my charge. But King Edward having 
died in the year of the Incarnation of our 
Lord one thousand and sixty-five, (Ha- 
rold,) on taking the reins of government, 
promised not only to restore what he had 
taken away, but also to give fresh dona- 
tions. But the judgment of divine ven- 
geance overtaking him on the twenty-first 
day after the victory which he had obtained 
over his namesake, the King of the Nor- 
wegians, he having recruited his army, 
engaged in battle with William Duke of 
Normandy, who had invaded the southern 
part of his land, and then, in the tenth 
month of his reign, with his two brothers 
and a great slaughter of his people, fell in 
battle. Moreover, the Duke, after he 
had obtained the victory, and had taken 
upon him the government of the kingdom, 
and had heard from me my complaint of 
the injury which had been done to me, 
surrendered Wynesham to the church; 
and confirmed it by a solemn charter, to 
the effect that the brethren offering in the 
church the sacrifice of praise to God, 
should pray for the safety of himself, his 
ancestors, and successors, and so possess 
it inviolably, as by hereditary right. He 
promised also that as soon as he was able 
he would add to the gift the monastery of 
Oswald. I then, in order that I might 
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still further enlarge the property of my 
church, obtained by purchase from one of 
my parishionerscalled Arsere, with the con- 
sent of William the King, the farm which 
is called Combe ; with certain other lands 
called Wurmeston and Littone, which I 
assigned as above said, for the augmenta- 
tion of the canons and for their support. 
Another estate also called Kulmeton I 
prevailed with Elnedou, abbot of Glaston, 
to give to my church, to whom it had 
descended by hereditary right on the death 
of his mother: but this, owing to the dia- 
bolical interference of a certain powerful 
person, I did not hold for any long time. 
These estates thus being given for the 
sustentation of the brethren, through the 
bounty of Kings, together with the most 
perfect liberty of the church, I enlarged 
the number of them: and those whom the 
want of the necessaries of life had before 
compelled to live among the people and to 
beg in & mean manner, being thus en- 
riched, I brought to live in regular order in 
canonical obedience. I prepared for them 
also a cloister, refectory, and dormitory, 
and I added, in a satisfactory manner, all 
other things which they required, according 
to the manner of my own country. They 
unanimously chose one of themselves, 
Isaac by name, as fitter for the office than 
the rest by age and understanding, who 
was to take care of their temporal concerns 
without, and of the brethren within. I 
pronounced the sentence of anathema 
against all who should in any thing violate 
the arrangement thus canonically made, or 
should take away any part of the posses- 
sions thus appropriated by me or my pre- 
decessors.’’ 

On most of the places here men- 
tioned Mr. Hunter has in his notes 
made some valuable remarks, of which 
it will be right for the future topo- 
graphers of Somersetshire to avail 
themselves. It is not necessary to 
append them here ; but we will quote 
the following curious remarks, made 
upon a place subsequently mentioned, 
and now called Yatton :— 


‘¢ Jattona in the original; but Domesday 
book presents a more remarkable ortho- 
graphy, Latune. Of the conversion of the 
letters L and y or 1 at the beginning of 
proper names in that record there are 
other instances. Thus a place in the 
county of York now called Yeadon occurs 
in that record as Ladun; the modern 
Yarum, or Yarm, is Larun; and a place 
now called JLoversel/, occurring three 
times, namely, in the Survey, the Reca- 
pitulation, and the Clamores, is each time 
written with a variety in the orthography, 
Geureshale, Iuureshale, and Loureshale. 
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Yatton was, as before observed, the land of 
Johannes Danus T. R. £., and it is surpris- 
ing that Gyso has not shown us how it was 
acquired by the Church of Wells, to whom 
it belonged at the time of the Survey. Itis 
in the hundred of Winterstoke, near to Con- 
gresbury, and has one of the many beau- 
tiful churches, the work of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, with which the 
county of Somerset is adorned.’ 

The Charters, &c. which form the 
Second Part of this volume, are only 
twenty-one in number; but most of 
them are of first-rate importance to 
our ecclesiastical and monastic history. 
They relate to the churches of Selby, 
London, Norwich, Tutbury, Evesham, 
Lichfield, and others in various parts of 
the kingdom. Mr. Hunter has pre- 
fixed to them some account of the his- 
torical collections of their former pos- 
sessor, the Rev. Cox Macro, LL.D., 
which forms a valuable addition to 
literary biography. 

Kemps Nine Daies Wonder ; Performed 
in a Daunce from London to Norwich. 
With an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. [Printed 
for the Camden Society.) 


THIS is the eleventh publication of 
the Camden Society, but the first 
Reprint that it has produced, nor 
do we find any others hitherto an- 
nounced in the long list of its pro- 
jected works. We regard this as a 
good evidence of the zeal with which 
its views have hitherto been supported ; 
as the publication of “historical re- 
mains ”’ which have hitherto remained 
entirely in manuscript, is avowedly its 
primary object ; and whilst there is an 
ample supply of these, and a zealous 
succession of competent editors, the 
expectations of the members are sure 
to be amply fulfilled. 

But the present case is one in which 
the work republished completely ranks 
in point ofrarity witha MS. Though 
the pamphlet (which was published in 
1600) was evidently popular in its day, 
as is proved by the numerous allusions 
to it found in contemporary authors, 
yet there is only one copy now known 
to be in existence, which is in the Bod- 
leian Library, among the books given 
_ to it by Robert Burton.* Moreover, 
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the late Mr. Gifford, in his edition of 
Ben Jonson, declared it to be ‘‘ a great 
curiosity, and as a rude picture of na- 
tional manners, extremely well worth 
reprinting.” Itis therefore surprising 
that it has never been resuscitated 
before. ; 

However, it is now exceedingly well 
republished: the text being literally 
followed, and the whole-length portrait 
of the labouring ‘‘ dauncer,”’ preceded 
by his ‘ taborer,” carefully copied in 
the title-page. We have the fullest 
confidence in Mr. Dyce as a most accu- 
rate and microscopic Editor ; while for 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
the literature of olden times, we could 
not refer to a better proof than the 
variety of information he has brought 
to bear upon the trifle before us. He 
has shown in the Introduction, by his 
quotations from the works of Heywood, 
Nash, and Brone, that 


‘* William Kemp was a comic actor of 
high reputation. Like Tarlton, whom he 
succeeded ‘as wel in the fauour of her 
Maiesty as in the opinion and good 
thoughts of the generall audience,’ he 
usually played the Clown, and was greatly 
applauded for his buffoonery, his extem- 
poral wit, and his performance of the Jig. 

‘“‘That at one time,—perhaps from 
about 1529 to 1593 or later—he belonged 
to a Company under the management of 
the celebrated Edward Alleyn, is proved 
by the title-page of a drama called A 
Knack to knowa Knaue. At asubsequent 
period he was a member of the Company 
called the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants, 
who played during summer at the Globe, 
and during winter at the Blackfriars. * * * 

‘“When Romeo and Juliet and Much 
ado about Nothing were originally brought 
upon the stage, Kemp acted Peter and 
Dogberry ; and it has been supposed that 
in other plays of Shakespeare,—in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, As you like it, 
Hamlet, The Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, and The Merchant of Venice, he 
performed Launce, Touchstone, the Grave- 
digger, Justice Shallow, and Launcelot. 
On the first production of Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour, a character 
was assigned to him; and there is good 
reason to believe that in Every Man out of 
his Humour, by the same dramatist, he 
represented Carlo Buffone. 

‘In 1599 Kemp attracted much atten- 
tion by dancing the morris from London 
to Norwich; and as well to refute the 





* Blomefield (Hist. of Norfolk, ii. 250) mistook it for a MS.: 


“Tn 1599, 


one Kemp came dancing the whole way from London to Norwich, and there is a 
MSS, in the Bodleian Library containing an account of it.” 
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lying ballads put forth concerning this ex- 
ploit, as to testify his gratitude for the 


favours he had received during his ‘gam- | 


bols,’ he published in the following year 
the curious pamphlet which is now re- 
printed. Ben Jonson alludes to this re- 
markable journey in Every Man out of his 
Humour, originally acted in 1599, where 
Carlo Buffone is made to exclaim ‘ Would 
I had one of Kemp’s shoes to throw after 
you!’ and again in his Epigrams :— 


** or which 
Did dance the famous morris untoNorwich.” 


Mr. Dyce has likewise quoted other 
allusions to it from the works of W. 
Rowley, Brathwait, Dekker, and Web- 
ster; and has added two scenes of two 
early dramas, which exhibit Kemp in 
propria persona,—‘‘ The Retvrne from 
Pernassvs,”’ and ‘‘ The Travailes of the 
three English Brothers (Shirley).”’ 

He afterwards adds the following 
remarks upon Kemp’s most popular 
performance on the stage, called the 
Jig, and answering apparently to the 
ballet of the modern opera-house : 


‘* During the earlier period of the Eng- 
lish stage, after the play was concluded, 
the audience were commonly entertained 
bya Jig. As no piece of that kind is ex- 
tant, we are unable to ascertain its nature 
with precision; but it appears to have 
been a ludicrous metrical composition, 
either spoken or sung by the Clown, and 
occasionally accompanied by dancing and 
playing on the pipe andtabor. More per- 
sons than one were sometimes employed 
in a jig; and there is reason to believe 
that the performance was of considerable 
length, occupying even the space of an 
hour.”’ 


Mr. Dyce then quotes from the 
Books of the Stationers’ Company three 
entries, recording under the years 
1591 and 1595 the copyright of ‘“‘ The 
Third and Jast parte of Kempe’s Jigge,”’ 
‘A ballad of Kempe’s Newe Jigge of 
the Kitchen Stuffe Woman,” and 
“‘Kemp’s newe Jygge betwixt a soul- 
dior and a Miser and Sym the clown,” 
and states his belief that these Jigs 
were composed by regular dramatists, 
and were called ‘“ Kemp’s” merely 
because he had rendered them popular 
by his acting, and probably by flashes 
of extemporal wit. He tells us that 
he had “spent his life in mad Jigges ;” 
and to one of those many entertain- 
ments Marston alludes in The Scourge 
of Villanie, 1599; 


“Praise but Orchestra and the skipping Art, 
You a him; faith, you haue his 
Even pone in your fist. A hall, a hall, 
Roome for the spheres! the orbes celestiall 
Will daunce Kempes Jigge.” 

Some other publications besides the 
‘Nine Daies Wonder” have been 
assigned to Kemp, but Mr. Dyce shows 
that probably none of them were his, 
and that the present, which Gifford has 
so justly characterised as ‘‘a rude 
picture of national manners,”’ was his 
only work as an author, printed pro- 
bably to serve as an introduction for 
soliciting those ‘‘rewardes”’ for his 
atchievement, of which he tells us he 
had received large promises, which 
were imperfectly performed. Still, the 
whole narrative abounds with records 
of the abundant hospitality he met 
by the way, and as a specimen of 
the manner in which a travelling 
contributor to the public entertainment 
was then received in ‘‘merrie Eng- 
lande”’ we shall extract— 


‘‘ The fift dayes iourney, being Wednesday 
of the second weeke.* 

* Taking aduantage of my 3 miles that 
I had daunst y* day before, this wednes- 
day morning | tript it to Sudbury; whe- 
ther came to see a very kinde Gentleman, 
Master Foskew, that had before trauailed 
a foote from London to Barwick, who 
giuing me good counsaile to obserue tem- 
perate dyet for my health, and other ad- 
uise to bee carefull of my company, be- 
sides his liberall entertainment, departed, 
leauing me much indebted to his loue. 

“In this towne of Sudbury there came 
a lusty, tall fellow, a butcher by his pro- 
fession, that would ina Morice keepe mee 
company to Bury: I being glad of his 
friendly offer, gaue him thanks, and for- 
ward wee did set ; but ere euer wee had 
measur’d halfe a mile of our way, he gaue 
me ouer in the plain field, protesting, that 
if he might get a 100 pound, he would not 
hold out with me; for indeed my pace in 
dauncing is not ordinary. 

“As he and I were parting, a lusty 
Country lasse being among the people, 
cal’d him faint hearted lout, saying, ‘If 
I had begun to daunce, I would haue held 
out one myle though it had cost my 
life.’ At which wordes many laughed. 
‘Nay,’ saith she, ‘if the Dauncer will 





* Though the dance was performed in 
nine days, the performer took several long 
rests from his violent exertions, being alto- 
gether twenty-four days on the road. He 
was detained five days at Bury from snow. 
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lend me a leash of his belles, Ile venter to 
treade one mile with him my selfe.’ I 
lookt vpon her, saw mirth in her eies, 
heard boldnes in her words, and beheld 
her ready to tucke vp her russet petticoate ; 
I fitted her with bels, which she merrily 
taking, garnisht her thicke short legs, and 
with a smooth brow bad the Tabrer begin. 
The Drum strucke ; forward marcht I with 
my merry Maydemarian, who shooke her 
fat sides, and footed it merrily to Mel- 
foord, being along myle. There parting 
with her, I gaue her (besides her skinfull 
of drinke) an English crowne to buy more 
drinke ; for, good wench, she was in a 
pittious heate: my kindnes she requited 
with dropping some dozen of short court- 
sies, and bidding God blesse the Dauncer. 
I bad her adieu ; and to giue her her due, 
she had a good eare, daunst truely, and 
wee parted friendly. But ere I part with 
her, a good fellow, my friend, hauin writ 
an odde Rime of her, I will make bolde to 
set it downe. 


‘« A Country Lasse, browne as a berry, 
Blithe of blee, in heart as merry, 
Cheekes well fed, and sides well larded, 
Euery bone with fat flesh guarded, 
Meeting merry Kemp by chaunce, 

Was Marrian in his Morrice daunce. 
Her stump legs with bels were garnisht, 
Her browne browes with sweating varnisht, 
Her browne hips, when she was lag 

To win her ground, went swig a swag ; 
Which to see all that came after 

Were repleate with mirthfull laughter. 
Yet she thumpt it on her way 

With a sportly hey de gay: 

At a mile her daunce she ended, 

Kindly paide and well commended. 


‘‘At Melford diuers Gentlemen met 
mee, who brought me to one Master 
Colts, a very kinde and worshipfull Gen- 
tleman, where I had vnexpected entertain- 
ment till the Satterday. From whose 
house, hauing hope somewhat to amend 
my way to Bury, I determined to goe by 
Clare, but I found it to be both farther 
and fouler.”’ 


The description of the host of Rock- 
land in the eighth day’s journey is 
very graphic and characteristic—so 
much so indeed, that Warton (Hist. 
of English Poetry, iv. 63) would 
have it that it was contributed to 
Kemp by his comrade Shakspeare. It 
is followed by some verses, also very 
smart, contributed by the same friend 
“that made the odde rime on my 
Maide-marian.” 


‘« He was a man not ouer spare ; 
In his eyebals dwelt no care. 
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‘ Anon, anon,’ and ‘ Welcome, friend.’ 

Were the most words he vsed to spend. 

Saue sometime he would sit and tell 

What wonders once in Bullayne fell, 

Closing each Period of his tale 

With a full cup of Nut-browne Ale. 

Turwin and Turneys siedge were hot, 

Yet all my Hoast remembers not : 

Kets field and Muscleborough fray 

Were battles fought but yesterday. 

‘O, ’twas a goodly matter then 

To see your sword and buckler men ! 

They would lye heere, and here and there, 

But I would meete them euery where : 

And now a man is but a pricke ; 

A boy, arm’d with a poating sticke, 

Will dare to challenge Cutting Dicke. 

O ’tis a world the world to see! 

But ’twill not mend for thee nor mee.’ 

By this some guest cryes ‘Ho, the 
house !’ 

A fresh friend hath a fresh carouse ; 

Still he will drinke, and still be dry, 

And quaffe with euery company. 

Saint Martin send him merry mates, 

To enter at his hostree gates ! 

For a blither lad than he 

Cannot an Inkeeper be. 


And shortly after we have this re- 
markable touch of City customs, in- 
troduced by way of a simile. 


‘For euen as our Shop-keepers will 
hayle and pull a man with ‘ Lack ye? 
what do you lack, Gentlemen?’ ‘M 
ware is best,’ cryes one, ‘ Mine best in 
England,’ sayes an other; ‘ Heere shall 
you haue choyse,’ saith the third.” 


Again, in p. 6 we hear of 


‘« A noted cut purse, such a one as we 
tye to a poast on our stage, for all people 
to wonder at, when at a play they are 
taken pilfring.”’ 

It would, however, be vain to at- 
tempt to point outall the old practises 
and old sentiments which this very 
curious picture of Elizabethan life af- 
fords, without extracting nearly every 
line. We shall therefore now con- 
clude, after pointing out asmall matter 
of information which the Editor failed 
to obtain, though he evidently took 
some pains to acquire it. 


Kemp dedicated his narrative 


“©To the true Ennobled Lady, and his 
most bountifull Mistris, Mistris Anne 
Fitton, Mayde of Honour to the most sa- 
cred Mayde, Royall Queene Elizabeth.” 
on which Mr. Dyce has made this 
note :-— 
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‘“« A Mary Fitton, daughter to Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton, of Gawsworth, and maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth, is mentioned 
by Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, iii. 293 ; 
and ‘ Mrs. Fitton’ is noticed as holding 
that office in several letters of Rowland 
Whyte, printed among the Sydney Pa- 
pers. It seems unlikely that the Queen 
should have had two maids of honour 
called Fitton ; and yet we can hardly sup- 
pose that Kemp mistook the Christian 
name of his patroness. I may add, that 
an examination of Sir E. Fitton’s will in 
the Prerogative Court has proved to me 
that his daughter was named Mary.” 


By the kindness of Mr. Ormerod, 
the reason of Mr. Dyce’s ill-success 
has now been explained. In the same 
pedigree in the history of Cheshire, it 
will be seen that Mary Fitton had one 
sister, who is described as “ Alice, 
wife of Sir John Newdigate, of Ar- 
bury, co. Warwick.” That “‘ Alice” 
is a misprint for Anne; and she was 
the elder sister, as is stated in the 
title of her husband’s epitaph* at 
Harefield, Middiesex, 


‘‘In funeribus Johannis Newdigate, 
Militis, cui in connubio stabili juncta fuit 
Anna, Edwardi Fitton, Milit. filia primo- 
genita.’’ 


We find, further, that her son, Sir 
John Newdigate, died anno 1642, 
etat. 42, and therefore was born about 
the year 1600, the very year of Kemp’s 
publication ; therefore she must have 
changed her name almost immediately 





* Wotton’s Baronetage, 1741, vol. iv. 
p» 623. 
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after this dedication was written, and 
of course resigned, on her marriage, 
the post of Maid of Honour to the 
Queen, whereupon it is probable that 
her younger sister Mary may have 
been appointed her successor. It may 
still be doubtful which was the lady 
who was one of the maskers at the 
marriage of Lord Herbert to Lady 
Anne Russell in June 1600, when, as 
Rowland Whyte told Sir Robert 
Sidney, 

** delicate it was to see eight ladies so 
pretily and richly attired; Mrs. Fetton 
leade, and after they had donne all their 
own ceremonies, these eight ladies mask- 
ers chose eight ladies more to dawnce the 
measures. Mrs. Fetton went to the 
Queen and woed her to dawnce. Her 
Majesty asked what she was? Affection, 
she said. ‘ 4ffection,’ said the Queen, ‘ is 
false.’ Yet her Majestie rose and 
dawnced: so did my Lady Marquis [of 
Winchester].’’ 


It may be added that a kneeling ef- 
figy of Lady Newdigate remains in 
Harefield church. The family of these 
Maids of the maiden Queen had pre- 
viously been distinguished by high ap- 
pointments. Sir Edward their father 
was President of Munster; their 
grandfather, also Sir Edward, Lord 
President of Connaught and Thomond, 
and Treasurer of Ireland; and their 
great-uncle Francis Fitton, Esq. who 
survived Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
married the dowager Countess of 
Northumberland, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Neville, Lord La- 
timer. 





A Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament. By the Rev. 8S. T. 
Bloomfield, D. D.,F.S.A.—This will prove 
a very serviceable manual to the student 
of the New Testament in its original 
language : the author’s great experience 
in this particular branch of learning en- 
abling him at once to embrace the most 
copious stores of his learned predecessors 
and to avoid their prolixity and redun- 
dancies. It has been his object to combine 
the learning of Schleusner, Wahl, and 
Bretschneider, with the more orthodox 
principles of Parkhurst. The workisformed 
on the basis of a Lexicon by Dr. Robin- 
son, of America, which Dr. Bloomfield 
edited in this country about three years 
ago; but he has on the present occasion 
introduced a considerable proportion of 
original and important matter, upon the 


merits of which he claims it to be re- 
garded as at least an independent, though 
not entirely original performance. Its 
plan is as follows: ‘‘The etymology of 
each word is first given, when thoroughly 
ascertained, as far as respects the Greek 
and Latin, and occasionally the Hebrew, 
and even the Northern languages. The 
primary signification is then carefully laid 
down, whether found in the New Testa- 
ment or in the Classical writers (in the 
latter case usually accompanied by some 
passage in proof, adduced either verbatim 
or by reference) ; and from thence are de- 
duced in regular order, all the other signifi- 
cations which have place in the New Testa- 
ment writers, but not in others, except so 
far as they may be necessary to establish the 
senses there found. In doing this, great 
care has been taken to discriminate be- 
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tween the intrinsic significations of words, 
and those particular senses which they 
may bear through the form of adjuncts. 
Again, the various constructions of verbs, 
verbals, and adjectives, have been care- 
fully noticed ; and the usage of the New 
Testament writers has been illustrated by 
a reference to the Septuagint and the 
Apocryphal writings connected with it 
and the New Testament; as also to 
Josephus and Philo; and, lastly, the 
Greek Classical writers, especially those 
of the later Greek dialect, from the time 
of Polybius downward.’’ 





Eucharistica. By the Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforce.x—A companion to the holy 
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Communion, formed of select passages 
from old English divines, with a judicious 
Introduction by the Editor. ‘It differs 
from most works of the kind, in being 
wholly gathered from the writings of old 
divines of the English church ; and thus 
secures the presence of that raciness and 
strength which are so rare in modern 
books of devotion. Who has not felt the 
difference ? Who can turn from the 
writings of St. Augustin, St. Bernard, or 
of Hooker and Leighton, to most of this 
day, without remembering the sacred 
words, ‘‘ No man, having drunk of old 
wine, straightway desireth new: for he 
saith, The old is better.’’ 





FINE 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

The collection of pictures got together 
at ‘‘the Gallery’’ this season, is not, as 
a whole, in our humble opinion, particu- 
larly brilliant. A considerable portion of 
the space afforded for the display, which is 
but limited, is occupied by huge compo- 
sitions, that have failed to find purchasers 
at the exhibition of the Royal Academy ; 
the inevitable consequence is, that anum- 
ber of smaller works are excluded. The 
wiser and more equitable plan would have 
been to have sent these large and meri- 
torious productions of the easel on their 
travels into Lancashire, where they would 
be welcomed as novelties, afford gratifi- 
cation to many, and possibly meet with 
customers. But this, we suppose, is 
reserved as a last resource, so that they 
will in all probability continue to interfere 
with the less influential candidates for pub- 
lic favour. 

The exhibition of this year is graced by 
scarcely a single specimen of sculpture. 
Among the new contributions of pictures 
the most conspicuous and numerous are 
the performances of the academician LEE. 
The landscapes of this gentleman are al- 
ways distinguished by their excessive 
greenness, and an absence of that mani- 
pulative skill and tone which are the 
characteristics of a legitimate style of art. 
They always remind us rather of the 
paint-pot than of the palette. Erry has 
several bright little pictures, but the vi- 
sitor has to seek for them amidst the 
crudities to which we have alluded. Cook 
exhibits some landscapes and marine sub- 
jects, which may be regarded not only as 
favourable examples of the artist's talent, 
but as among the best works in the rooms. 
LANDSEER has one little picture. It 
wants tone and breadth of pencilling ; 
but is, otherwise, not inferior to the former 
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productions of the same hand. Mr. 
RotHweEL.t exhibits a portrait which, 
although rather tame and feeble in point 
both of colour and handling, is neverthe- 
less very pretty. Miss Kearsiey bids 
fair to excel in this line of art. She con- 
tributes two specimens, the larger of 
which is worthy of every commendation. 
The other, though but a trifle, is also 
clever. Inskipp has a ‘ Neapolitan 
Fruit Girl,’’ and another transcript from 
the book of nature, which he terms 
‘a Wayfarer.” They are placed side by 
side with a landscape of Turner’s; but 
such is the depth of tone and colour with 
which he has invested them, that the 
artist comes unscathed out of the conflict. 
The power ofthe master, whose simple rustic 
subjects will afford to be placed upon the 
verge of a fiery furnace, needs no severer 
test. Both the Wayfarer and the Fruit 
Girl will bear a comparison with the 
chef-d’ euvres of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and others of the good old 
school of which those eminent persons were 
so great an ornament. We need not go 
into any description of the landscape by 
Mr. TuRNeER, as it has, if we mistake not, 
been exhibited before. It is, at all events, 
one of those fine, misty, poetical compo- 
sitions for which the master is celebrated, 
but to which so much exception has been 
taken by the public on account of their 
inordinate warmth of colour. Davis has 
an animal piece of great merit. Jones, 
the academician, contributes some small 
street views in his usual style. We like 
the manner of this artist, although we 
think he paints rather too much upon one 
plan. 

It is to be regretted that hardly any of 
the more important pictures in the exhi- 
bition have been sold, and that what little 
patronage is exercised should be thrown 
away on low-priced mediocrity. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The Life and Times of Richard the 
First, surnamed Coeur-de-Lion, King of 
England. By Witt1am E. Ayrton. 
(Family Library, vol. 72.) 5s. 

Avotpuus’s Reign of George the 
Third. Vol. 1,8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Princess Daschkaw, Lady 
of Honour to the Empress Catherine II, 
written by Herself ; with numerous letters 
of the Empress, and other Distinguished 
Personages. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Memoirs and Letters of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, with his Political Diary. Edited 
by his Sons. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 30s. 

Lights and Shades of Military Life. 
Edited by Major-Gen. Sir CHARLES 
Napier. Post8vo. 2ls. 

Playing About ; or Theatrical Anec- 
dotes and Adventures. By B. E. Hitt. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Views in the Department of the Isére 
and the High Alps; chiefly designed to 
illustrate the Memoirs of Felix Neff. By 
Dr. Gitty. Lithographed by Louis 
Haghe, from sketches by Lord Monson. 
Fol. 41. 4s. 

SHaw’s Memorials of South Africa. 
8vo. 7s. 

Eleven Years in Ceylon. By Major 
Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 2 vols. 8vo. 
288. 

The Morea. By A. B. CocHRANe. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Russetv’s Tour through the Austra- 
lian Colonies. 12mo. 5s. 

JARMAN’s Voyage to the South Seas. 4s, 

China and its Resources ; with a brief 
Examination of the Opium Question, and 
an Account of the Tea Districts in As- 
sam. By Rosert Mupie.  Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Scotland and the Scotch. By Catua- 
RINE SINCLAIR, author of Modern Ac- 
complishments, &c. 8s. 

Maidstone and its Environs. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Kew and its Gardens, By F. ScHeer, 
Qs. Gd. 

Morals. 


Woman and Her Master. By Lady 
MorGan. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

State Education considered, with spe- 
cial Reference to some prevalent Miscon- 
ceptions. By the Rev. BApEN PowELL, 
M.A.,F.R.S. Savilian Professor of Geo 
metry, Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 

8 


Poetry. 


The Social Effusions of the celebrated 
Capt. Charles Morris, late of the Life 
Guards, Member of the Beef-steak Club, 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with portrait of 
Capt. Morris. ¢ls. 

Hakon Jarl, a Tragedy, from the Da- 
nish. 5s. 

Sir Elwyn, a Tragedy. 12mo. 2s. 

Erotophuseos, or the Love of Nature. 
3s. 6d. 

Life, a Poem, combining both the Ridi- 
culous and the Sublime. By Youne 
Nick. 2s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


The King’s Highway. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Jack Ashore. By the Author of ‘ Rat- 
lin the Reefer.’’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Pére La Chaise, or the Confessor, a Tale 
of the Times. Edited by Grorcr StTE- 
PHENS, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Introduc- 
tion to the Church of England Quar- 
terly Review.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Indian Life. By Mrs, Col. Hartiey, 
3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Countess, a Novel. By THEODORE 
S. Fay, Esq. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Arundel, a Tale. By Sir F. Vincenr. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Gerald, a Tale of Conscience. By G. 
Lowruer, Esq. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Amusement in High Life. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Indian Orphans. By Mrs. SHERWoOobD. 
Feap. 5s. 

Jeptha, or the Maid of Gilead, a Tale. 
Fcap. 38. 6d. 

Belfagor, a Tale. Dedicated to the 
Ladies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

The Victory of Faith, and other Ser- 
mons. By Jutivs Cares Hare, M.A. 
Rector of Herstmonceux, Sussex. @vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons. ByH. E. Heap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CrostTHWAITE’s Sermons on Practical 
Subjects. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons, on Subjects Practical 
and Prophetic. By the Rev. A. M’Caut, 
D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Sermons at Stonehouse. By J. Cooper. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Romanism and its Rules in Ireland. 
By the Rev. Mortimer O‘SuLiIvan, 
D.D. and the Rey. R. M‘Gues, B.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 245. 
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Roman Misquotation ; or certain pas- 
sages from the Fathers, adduced in a 
Work entitled, the ‘‘ Faith of Fathers.’’ 
By the Rev. Ricnarp T. Porr, A.M. 
8vo. 9s. Gd. 

The Church of Rome Examined. Trans- 
lated from the French of the Rev. C. 
Malan, D.D. Pastor of the Church of 
Testimony, Geneva. By the Rev. J. 
Cormack, D.D. Minister of Stow. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

On the Early Fathers, an Introductory 
Lecture. By the Rev. J. J. Buunrt, 
B. D. Lady Margaret’s Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Bvo. 28. 

Illustrations of the Corporal and Spi- 
ritual Works of Mercy, engraved in out- 
line, and accompanied with anecdotes de- 
scriptive of each plate. By a Sister oF 
THE RELIGIOUS ORDER OF OUR LADY 
oF Mercy. 4to. 24s. 


Natural History. 


Stemonp and Farre on the Ceylon 
_ Moss. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

AnpreEws’s Drawing Book of Flowers. 
Oblong. 9s. 

Drawing Room Botany. By James 
H. FENNELL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sports. 


The Northern Angler, or Fly Fisher’s 
Companion. By J. Kirxprive. 12mo. 
38. Od. 

The Book of Archery. By GrorcGe 
AGAR Hansarp, Esq. Gwent Bowman, 
with Fifteen Line Engravings from Paint- 
ings, by F. P. Stephanoff, Esq. 31s. Gd. 


Law. 


Law relating to India and Indian Com- 
pany. Ato. 37. 3s. 

Chancery Practice. By E. R. DANIELL. 
2 vols, 32. 10s. 


Medicine. 


Odontography, or ‘Treatise on the 
Teeth. By R. Owen. Part I. Plates, 
31s. 6d. Coloured 52s. 6d. 

Treatise on Amaurosis. By E. A. 
Hockens. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Science. 


Year Book of Facts, 1840, exhibiting 
the most important Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Science and the Arts of the 
Year. By the Editor of Arcana of Science, 
with Illustrated Engravings. 8vo. 5s. 

Dictionary of Geology, Mineralogy, 
&e. By Wittiam HumBLeE, 


Preparing for Publication. 


A Numismatic Manual, or Guide to 
the Collection and Study of Greek, Ro- 
Gent. Maa, Vou. XIII. 
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man, and English Coins. By Joun 
Yonee AKEeRMAN, F.S.A. one of the 
Hon. Secretaries to the Numismatic So- 
ciety. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

A new edition of the History of the 
Port and Borough of Sunderland, com- 
prising much additional matter, topogra- 
phical, statistical, biographical, and com- 
mercial. By Georce Garsutt, Libra- 
rian to the Subscription Library. 





FRENCH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
An inedited grammar of the ‘‘ Romane’”’ 
language of the thirteenth century, en- 
titled ‘‘ Donatus Provincialis,’’ and signed 
Hugues Faidit, has been published by 
M. Guessard; and another of the same 
epoch, entitled ‘‘ Draita Maniera de Tro- 
ba,’’ signed by Raymond Vidal, has been 
given to the public by the same gentle- 
man. Several MSS. of these works had 
long been known to antiquaries; and M. 
Raynouard, in his ‘‘ Selected Poesies of 
the Troubadours,’’ had noticed them : 
they are similar to each other, being both 
imitations of the Latin grammar: the 
latter, by Raymond Vidal, is the more 
scientific production of the two.—M. 
Guichard has published a luminous no- 
tice of the great Latin poem of the four- 
teenth century, the ‘‘ Speculum Humane 
Salvationis.’’—A very interesting notice 
of Robert Stephens, the great printer, 
and of his intercourse with Francis I., 
has been compiled and published by M. 
Crapelet, the most intelligent, if not the 
most extensive, printer in the French 
metropolis. This book is a good com- 
panion to Renouward’s excellent work, 
‘¢ Les Annales des Aldes.’? The typogra- 
pical details, and the account of Stephens’s 
establishment in the Rue St. Jean de 
Beauvais, are well worthy of perusal. 





GRESHAM LECTURES. 

Weare happy to learn that the Gresham 
Trustees are in treaty for the purchase of 
Crosby Hall, and most sincerely should we 
rejoice to witness the re-establishment of 
GresHaM CoLteGE on this truly classic 
spot; so peculiarly appropriate from its 
locality, and so interesting from its his- 
torical associations. 

On two recent occasions the subscribers 
to the fund for repairing Crosby Hall 
have had the pleasure of assembling under 
the beautiful roof of the ancient Ban- 
queting room, which has been preserved 
by their zealous exertions from impend- 
ing destruction. On Thursday evening, 
March 19, premiums were awarded to the 
successful artistes, Mr. D. Pasmore, Mr. 
J. Waudby, Mr. RK. H. Essex, and Mr, 
Felix Roffe, for their Pictorial Illustra- 
tions of Crosby Hall ; and on +s aaa 
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evening, April 22, Mr. Vincent Novello 
delighted a numerous audience by a Lec- 
ture, with Illustrations, on the Music of 
Italy and England in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. 

It will be seen by a reference to our 
advertising pages that another meeting 
will take place on Thursday evening, the 
21st of May. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 16. The anniversary meeting 
took place, the Right Honourable Sturges 
Bourne in the chair. After the annual 
report of the Council had been read, it 
was Resolved, that an address be for- 
warded to Prince Albert, requesting his 
Royal Highness to become the Patron of 
the Society. The following noblemen and 
gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, Lord Viscount Sandon, M.P.— 
Treasurer, Henry Hallam, esq.—Honorary Se- 
cretaries, Dr. Clendinning, J. Fletcher, esq. R. 
W. Rawson, esq.—Council, C. cme esq. 
Sir J. Boileau, Bart. Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, 
J. Bowring, LL.D. J. Clendinning, esq. M.D. 
Rey. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, esq. Right Hon. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, J. Fletcher, esq. F.Goldsmid, 
esq. W. Greig, esq. H. Hallam, esq. J. Hey- 
wood, esq. J. P. Kay, esq. M.P. Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart. G. C. Lewis, esq. N. Lister, esq. M.D. 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Right Hon. Earl 
Lovelace, H. Merivale, esq. the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, W. S. O’Brien, on M.P. Sir 
Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. G. R. Porter, esq. 
R. W. Rawson, esq. Lord Viscount Sandon, 
M.P. R. A. Slaney, esq. M.P. Col. Sykes, T. 
Tooke, esq. Major Tulloch, G. W. Wood, esq. 

An ordinary meeting took place in the 
evening, Lord Viscount Sandon in the 
chair. Two papers were read: 1. A Re- 
port prepared by a Committee of the So- 
ciety, ‘‘ On the Moral and Physical Con- 
dition of the Working Classes in the Pa- 
rishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster.’’ 2. ‘‘ On the Effect of the 
New Postage Arrangements on the Num- 
ber of Letters,’’ by Rowland Hill, esq. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This Society, which last year held its 
great meeting in Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and has this year been invited to Downing 
College, Cambridge, has just received from 
the Queen a royal charter ; her Majesty 
becoming the Patroness of the Society, 
and naming his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond as the first President. The charter 
confers on the Society the style and title 
of ‘* The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England,’’ and her Majesty grants the in- 
corporation on the salutary condition that 
all political topics and discussions on 
questions pending, or about to be brought 
forward in Parliament, are for ever to be 
excluded from its proceedings, which are 
to be connected solely with the great ob- 
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ject of improving English Agriculture. 
The first Council under the charter was 
held on Monday, March 30, at the rooms 
of the Society in Cavendish-square, when 
the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Hon. Robert Clive, M.P. 
Sir James Graham, Bt. M.P. Mr. Henry 
Handley, M.P. and Mr. Joseph Neeld, 
were present. An address of thanks was 
unanimously moved and carried to her 
Majesty ; and the Society was announced 
to consist of 2,371 governors and mem- 
bers, between 300 and 400 new members 
having been added since Christmas last. 
The Society will hold its next yearly meet- 
ing at Cambridge, in the month of July. 
It was hoped that the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity College would have permitted 
the Society to have had the use of one of 
the Courts of that College, as the qua- 
drangle of Queen’s College at Oxford was 
appropriated to the purposes of the last 
meeting. It is now arranged, however, 
that the Society will dine on Parker’s 
Piece. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


March 12. The third annual general 
meeting of this benevolent society was 
held at the Albion Tavern, James Nisbet, 
Esq. of Berners-street, in the chair. This 
society, which has been only in existence 
three years, was instituted under the aus- 
pices of Alderman Kelly, the then Lord 
Mayor ; Cosmo Orme, Esq. Andrew Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq. and in fact all the leading 
booksellers, printers, and literary men in 
London. Its object is to establish a fund 
for the permanent assistance of bookscel- 
lers and booksellers’ assistants, being 
members, and their widows; and the tem- 
porary‘assistance of members, their widows 
and children, when in necessitous circum- 
stances. It has been estimated that there 
are within the limits of the general two- 
penny post 2,000 booksellers, and at least 
1,000 assistants. From the report read by 
Mr. Meyrick, the honorary secretary, it 
appeared that the number of subscribers 
on the 3lst Dec. 1839, was as follows: 
Honorary life subscribers sixteen, annual 
life subscribers four, life members 224, 
annual members 148—total 392. Amount 
of donations received during the year 
1839, 1867. 2s.; amount of annual and 
life subscriptions, 895/.; interest allowed 
by the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, 2967. 10s. 10d.—to- 
tal, 8,763/. 18s. 4d. Expenses incurred, 
2371. 19s. 2d. leaving an accumulation of 
8,525/, 19s. 2d. from the first establish- 
ment of the society up to the present 
time. The benevolent objects of the fund 
will come partially into operation when 
the funded property amounts to 10,000/, 
and fully when it arrives at 20,000/, 
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THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 


March 7. The ninth anniversary meet- 
ing of this institution took place at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Street, and was very numerously at- 
tended, the Marquess of Londonderry in 
the chair. From the general abstract 
of the accounts to the 3lst of Dec. 1839, 
it appeared that the receipts during the 
last year amounted to 1,862/. 19s. 3d. 
and the expenditure, for the same period, 
to 1,7537. 10s. 1d. 

The report of the council stated, that 
the number of members on the Ist of 
March 1840, was 4,233, of whom 761 are 
life subscribers. The number of visitors 
during the year was 16,248, or an aver- 
age of 1,354 per month. 

Capt. P. L. Hay, R. N.; Lieut.-Col. 
P. S. Stanhope, Grenadier Guards; and 
Charles F. Forbes, M.D. who retired by 
rotation, were re-elected for the ensuing 
year, together with the following five offi- 
cers, Major Tulloch; Commander J. B. 
L. Hay, R. N.; Major Prosser, unat- 
tached ; Commander F. Warden, R. N.; 
and Lieut.-Col. P. Taylor, K. H. unat- 
tached. 





COLLEGE FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The council for this institution, which 
is opened on the Ist of May, have elected 
the following professors in their Insti- 
tution :—Mechanics, Mr. Robert Wal- 
Wallace, M.A. ; Mathematics, Mr. Oliver 
Burne, and Mr. A. W. Horneman, B.A., 
Cantab. ; Civil Architecture and general 
construction, Mr. James Elmes, architect, 
C. E.; Naval Architecture, Mr. J. Water- 
man of the Admiralty ; Physics, Mr. 
Harman Lewis, M.A.,Cantab.; Chemistry, 
Mr. Thomas Everett, professor of chemis- 
try at Middlesex Hospital ; Mineralogy 
and Geology, Mr. T. Webster, F.G.S. ; 
Statistics, W. C. Taylor, LL.D. Trin. 
College, Dublin; French language and 
literature, Mr. Lucien de Rudell, M.A. 
Univ. of Paris; German, Dr. Stromeyer, 
Univ. of Wurtemburg ; Greek and Latin, 
the Rev. J. R. Page, M.A. Cantab., resi- 
dent Chaplain to the College ; Secretary, 
Mr. J. E. B. Curtis. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


March 28. The eleventh general, and 
first evening, meeting of the Cambridge 
Camden Society was held at the Philoso- 
phical Rooms. After the election of the new 
members, among whom were Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal, the Rev. Dr. Mill, and 
Mr. Rickman the architect, the Presi- 
dent proceeded to open the business by an 
address on the necessity of studying Eccle- 
siastical Architecture on Ecclesiastical 
principles. The time, he said, was fast 
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passing away when the convenience of men, 
and not the glory of God, was laid down as 
the first principle in the erection of a 
church: and proceeded to enumerate the 
happy effects which have ensued where 
not only the useful, but also the orna- 
mental parts of an ecclesiastical building 
were repaired or restored. These effects, 
he remarked, tended among other advan- 
tages to keep alive in the breast of the 
village congregation a respect and love, 
not only for their own place of worship, 
but for the rites and ordinances of the 
church. He made some observations on 
the objection that these studies tend to 
foster superstition, and concluded by ex- 
horting the society to keep constantly in 
mind that principle of its constitution, 
which required that they should be pur- 
sued in subordination to the leading 
studies of the university. 

A paper was next read from M. H. 
Bloxam, esq. of Rugby, containing de- 
scriptions and drawings of the chantry- 
altars still remaining in this kingdom. 
He more particularly instanced those 
of Bengeworth, Worcestershire; Enstone 
and Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire; and 
Warmington, Warwickshire. In illustra- 
tion of this paper, Mr. Codd of St. 
John’s exhibited a drawing of the magni- 
ficent Reredos Screen of Harlton church 
in this county. 

A paper was then read from the Com- 
mittee, illustrated from several private 
collections, on Ecclesiastical Brasses. A 
series of more than fifty, from 1350 to 
1638, were exhibited and described. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF OXFORD. 

March 25 A paper ‘* On Gothic Archi- 
tecture’’ was read by the Rev. W. Sewell, 
of Exeter College, who offered the fol- 
lowing remarks, the force of which we 
think will be generally felt: ‘‘ He ob- 
served that no religious mind could hesi- 
tate for a moment in what style to build 
achurch: in any other style our ideas 
could only be associated with theatres, or 
with heathen temples, while Gothic archi- 
tecture we could associate with nothing 
but Christianity ; and the more deeply we 
enter into it, the more we shall be im- 
pressed with the fervent piety and strong 
religious feeling of those who designed 
our Gothic churches. Every religion has 
had, and must necessarily have, an archi- 
tecture of its own, impressed with its 
own character. Thus the Egyptian, the 
Greek, the Hindu, or the Chinese, each 
conveys to us the idea of the religion 
which it embodied; and in the same 
manner Gothic architecture is essentially 
Christian and Catholic in its true and 
proper sense—the errors and superfluities 
of Romanism are no more essential to it 
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than they are to true Christianity. No 
one can enter into St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the same feelings with which he 
enters Westminster Abbey; nor will all 
the magnificence of St. Peter’s at Rome 
impress the mind with the same mysterious 
sense of religious awe which is experienced 
in York Minster.’”’ 





THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL AT OXFORD. 

We gave in our last Number, p. 412, an 
account of the alteration of plan arranged 
by the Committee for this public monu- 
ment. We have been favoured with co- 
pies of several documents connected with 
this Resolution, and of the Instructions 
furnished to the Architects. Our space 
will only allow us to make some extracts 
from the latter. 

‘¢ The Monument is to be that sort of 
Memorial or Monumental Cross which 
Edward I. caused to be erected in fifteen 
places to bear witness to his affection for 
his deceased Queen, and are known by 
the name of ‘ Eleanor Crosses.’ Three 
of them still remain, at Geddington, Nor- 
thampton, and Waltham. They are built 
upon different geometrical principles, the 
first being triangular, the second octan- 
gular, and the third sextangular, in their 
bases, and in the general arrangement of 
their sides and shafts. 

‘¢ Of these kinds of Memorial Crosses, 
the Committee have chosen that which in 
its general geometrical construction may 
be called hexagonal: with certain modifi- 
cations hereinafter set forth, they have 
adopted, for the plan and purpose of their 
monument, the Hexagonal Cross at Wal- 
tham, in the parish of Cheshunt, Hert- 
fordshire.’’ 

The several engravings of Waltham 
Cross are then enumerated, and it is 
observed, that upon its restoration the 
terminating member of the structure, as 
finally executed and at present seen, differs 
both from that in Mr. Clarke’s outline 
engraving of it in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (Aug. 1832, p. 105), and also from 
that in Cruciana, 8vo. 1835. This cross 
now labours under the defect of being too 
heavy and dwarfish in its basement-story. 
The original cause of this loss of height 
is to be found in the repairing and raising 
of the turnpike-road, and afterwards upon 
its restoration, in giving height to its plat- 
form of steps at the expense of the base- 
ment-story. 

The dimensions of this monument, and 
its several parts, as recently taken by a 
skilful master-builder of the neighbour- 

hood, are then detailed. 

Its total height from the ground is 
44ft. 3}in.; the first or basement-story 
being 12ft. 34in.; the second story, from 
the embattled fret of the first story to the 
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embattled fret at the top of the second 
or statue-story, 12ft.; height of the sta- 
tues, Gft. 4in.; that of the third story, 
8ft.; and that of the cross, or rather of 
the pinnacle which has been substituted 
for a cross, 10ft. 

‘¢ The intended cross, therefore, is to 
be, as to the geometrical principle of its 
construction, hexagonal, like that of Walt- 
ham, and in form and character it is to 
bear a general resemblance to it ; second- 
ly, it is to be raised on an hexagonal plat- 
form of steps, four feet at least above the 
plane of the ground adjoining ; thirdly, the 
shaft or body of the cross is to consist of 
three stories set off at different heights, 
following in this particular the course 
which has been pursued in all the Eleanor 
crosses ; fourthly, another rule is to be 
observed, which is in like manner ob- 
servable in the Eleanor crosses, that the 
basement or lowest story be the least de- 
corated and the most substantial, so as to 
serve for a sure foundation to the upper 
masses ; fifthly, it is fit too that a third 
rule or principle of these crosses should 
be attended to, namely, that the middle 
and upper stories should be the most de- 
corated. But as to the construction and 
composition of the tabernacle-work and 
pannel-work of the upper stories, as also 
of their details of little buttresses, pedi- 
ments, canopies, crockets, finials, and as 
to the forms or modes of their ascent, 
convergency, and termination, architects 
are left to the exercise of their own taste, 
judgment, and knowledge of the different 
styles of Gothic architecture belonging to 
different periods of time ; but, in the use 
of this discretion, they are to bear in 
mind, first, the hexagonal principle which 
is to govern their compositions ; and, se- 
condly, the general form and character of 
the Waltham Cross. With respect to im- 
provements introduced into the pannel- 
work, buttresses, cornice, fretwork of the 
first story, or into the tabernacle-work 
and pannel-work, &c. of the second and 
third, or into the pinnacles and terminat- 
ing cross, care should be taken that they 
do not in style and manner become in- 
congruous and foreign from the character 
of the Waltham Cross ; they ought to be 
formed upon such principles and in such 
a style of architecture as prevailed at the 
latter end of the reign of Edward I., or 
at latest under that of his successor. 

‘‘ When the Committee adopted the 
plan and principle of the Waltham Cross, 
they approved of the following modifica- 
tions in respect of height, proportions, 
construction of the niches for the statues, 
and, lastly, as to the apex or summit of 
the edifice. 

“1. As toheight. The present height 
of the restored cross at Waltham is forty- 
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four feet three inches and a half; the old 
height forty feet. There is a very strong 
impression upon the feelings of the Com- 
mittee, that the Memorial cross which 
they wish to see erected should beas high 
as the celebrated Market Cross at Coven- 
try (now no more), fifty-seven feet, and 
that it should be one on a graduated 
platform four feet high at least. There is 
an engraving of the Coventry cross in 
Thomas’s edition of Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, vol. i. p. 142. 

‘¢2,. As to proportions. The lowest 
or basement story, by a suitable increase 
of its height, should be made to lose that 
heavy and dwarfish appearance which it 
now presents to the eye. The proportions 
may thus be made to resemble those as- 
signed to the cross in the old engravings 
in the Vetusta Monumenta, and in those 
to be seen in Farmer’s History of Walt- 
ham Abbey, and Dr. Stukeley’s Itinera- 
rium Curiosum; and generally the pro- 
portions of all the three stories, as also 
of the terminating member or members of 
the monument, should be so managed and 
modified in bulk as well as height, as to 
present an outline of greater elevation, 
and a‘form of more graceful convergence 
than those of the present Waltham Cross. 

‘© 3. Regard being had to the main ob- 
ject of this monument, which is the com- 
memoration of the martyred Prelates, their 
statues should be so placed in their re- 
spective niches, and the niches them- 
selves so constructed, that their sculp- 
tured forms may stand forth with greater 
prominence than those of Queen Eleanor 
in the Waltham and the Northampton 
Crosses, and more like those in the Ged- 
dington Cross. 

‘© 4, In all the old pictures of this 
Cross, the third or highest story appears 
truncated or abruptly cut off. The rea- 
son of this is to be found in a local cir- 
cumstance. The ancient abbey of Wal- 
tham Holy Cross had for its arms a cross 
planted on a rock (Mount Calvary). (See 
Fuller’s History of Waltham Abbey.) 
The same was onits seal. (See Ogborne’s 
History of Essex.) Hence it was that 
the shaft of the finial Cross at Waltham 
was so much higher than that of the 
others, being twelve feet high. It was of 
stone, and very massive. It therefore be- 
came necessary to give great strength to 
the highest story of the structure, that 
the Cross might be lodged in a substan- 
tial socket, and supported with safety. 
To this necessity is to be attributed the 
truncated appearance of the top of the 
upper story; but such necessity does not 
exist in the present undertaking. There- 
fore the workmanship of the upper story 
should be so modified as to present no 
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abruptness of termination, no heavy cap, 
like a pedestal. On the contrary, the 
principle of continued approximation toa 
point should govern the upper as well as 
lower parts. The building should be con- 
tinuously carried onwards and upwards, 
so as to exhibit a structure uniformly and 
gracefully agg wey, ‘fine by degrees 
and beautifully less,’ like the famous 
Cross of Coventry. 

‘“*These four points of modification 
having been duly specified, a few words 
will be added upon certain points of de- 
tail. And first, as to the collocation of 
the statues. That of the Archbishop 
should occupy the niche which in the 
Waltham Cross would be called one of the 
large central niches of the second story. 
It should be that which would upon the 
erection of this monument face north- 
wards towards St. Giles’s Church. The 
statue of Bishop Ridley should be placed 
in the great central niche of the second 
story, to the right hand of the Archbi- 
shop’s statue, and consequently towards 
Balliol College. The statue of Bishop 
Latimer should be placed in the great 
central niche of the same story, on the 
left hand of the Archbishop’s statue. The 
statues by good workmanship should be 
made in aspect, apparel, and attitude, 
characteristic and commemorative of the 
martyrs; but the statuary work belongs 
to the sculptor rather than the architect, 
and need not be further described. The 
inscription, as settled and agreed upon 
Nov. 17, 1838, is to be cut upon that 
pannel of the basement story which is 
directly under the statue of the Arch. 
bishop. The escocheons of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, coupled with those 
of their respective sees (in further com- 
memoration of their personal and episco- 
pal relations, and of the virtues which, 
under divine aid, enabled them to fulfil 
the duties belonging to those relations), 
are to be laid upon the pannels of the 
basement story, after the manner of the 
escocheons of Castile, Leon, and Pon- 
thieu, laid upon the basement pannels of 
the Eleanor Cross. 

** And lastly, as to the finial or termi- 
nating cross, it is in shape to be like that, 
which originally formed the termination 
of the Waltham Cross (being like the 
cross of Calvary, as seen on the seal and 
arms of the Abbey).’’ 

The designs are to be delivered to Dr. 
Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
on or before the 15th of May. They are 
to be drawn on the scale of four feet to an 
inch, and shaded in Indian ink or sepia, 
to express the parts in relief. The suc- 
cessful competitor will be employed as 
architect, or receive the sum of 40/7, 














SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 2. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
drawings of some carvings of the time of 
Henry the Eighth, chiefly consisting of 
arabesque ornaments ; they were formerly 
at Halnaker, near Chichester, but are now 
removed to Earl Delawarr’s new man- 
sion at Buckhurst. 

Alfred Burges, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated some further observations on the 
old bridge at Bow: illustrated by a draw- 
ing. 

A portion was read of an account from 
C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. of several 
Roman vases containing bones, beads, 
armille, &c. and coins near them, dis- 
covered at Strood, Bapchild, Oare, and 
Upchurch, in Kent ; Mr. Smith exhibited 
three of the vases, with drawings of se- 
veral others, furnished by the Rev. Mr. 
Woodruffe, of Upchurch, and by C. 
Charlton, esq. of Rochester. 

April 9. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

C. F. Barnwell, esq. one of the Audi- 
tors, read the report of the Treasurer’s 
accounts for the year ending 31st Dec. 
1839, from which it appeared that the 
Society’s income during that period 
amounted to 1826/. Os. 2d.; that 734/. 
5s. 8d. had been expended to Artists and 
in Publications of the Society ; and that 
5007. stock had been added to the So- 
ciety’s funded property, which now 
amounts to 7000/. in the three per cent. 
consols. 

His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, by 
Mr. Hooper, exhibited the original grant 
of the lordship of Gower, in Wales, to 
his grace’s ancestor by Charles the Se- 
cond,—the grant having on the face of it 
a portrait of King Charles. 

Lieutenant B. Worthington exhibited 
two ancient guns, or chambers of guns, 
found at Dover, with a drawing of a simi- 
lar gun taken up from the wreek of the 
Mary Rose, one of the war ships of Henry 
the Eighth. 

Mr. Gurney exhibited an impression 
from an ancient seal in the possession of 
Mr. Delwyn, bearing the legend, ‘ Si- 
gillum commune Domus Beati Davidis 
de Swanzey.” 

The Rev. J. M. Traherne, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. exhibited a drawing, accompanied 
by a description, of the Culver hole, in the 
side of a hill in Gower, which was con- 
verted into a place of defence. 

J.O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
communicated some additional observa- 
tions on a seal found at Cambridge, and 
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exhibited at a former meeting (see p. 304). 
It probably belonged to the Vice Warden 
of the house of Gray Friars of Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. referring to Mr. 
Repton’s drawings of the carvings for- 
merly at Halnaker House, exhibited se- 
veral views of the house itself, and of the 
interior of the hall before it arrived at 
its present state of complete ruin. 

The reading of Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
account of Roman remains found in the 
neighbourhood of Strood was concluded. 

There was no meeting of the Society 
in Passion Week; and the anniversary 
meeting took place on Thursday, April 
23, being St. George’s Day, when the 
President, Treasurer, Director, and Se- 
cretaries, were re-elected. The new 
Council are, The Earl of Aberdeen, Tho- 
mas Amyot, esq. Charles F. Barnwell, 
esq. John Bruce, esq. Decimus Burton, 
esq. Nicholas Carlisle, esq. T. Crofton 
Croker, esq. Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Tho- 
mas Earl de Grey, Hudson Gurney, esq. 
Henry Hallam, esq. William Richard 
Hamilton, esq. the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
Sir Frederick Madden, K.H. Dr. Mere- 
wether, Dean of Hereford, Thomas Phil- 
lips, esq. John Gage Rokewode, esq. 
Charles Roach Smith, esq. Sir Richard 
Westmacott, Knt. the Right Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn, and Charles George 
Young, esq.; those in Italics being the 
new Members of the Council. Sir Henry 
Ellis announced the death of twenty- 
eight Fellows of the Society during the 
last year, and three withdrawn; also the 
election of twenty-three new Fellows, and 
one Foreign Member. In the evening, a 
good muster of the Society dined at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, under the presidency 
of Mr. Hudson Gurney. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The Trustees of the British Museum 
have recently purchased the famous 
bronze statue of the collection of the 
late M. J. F. Mimaut. It represents a 
young man the size of life,* entirely naked, 
and standing, the head turned to the right, 
the arms lightly bent before, and the left 
leg slightly inclined as if at rest. The head 
is bound with a twisted fillet (strophium), 
and the hair, which is excessively profuse, 
and falls in curls upon the shoulders, 
forms a kind of knot in front. The whites 

* Only four and twenty bronzes of this 
size are known, and most are in Italian 
collections. 
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of the eyes are inlaid with plates of silver, 
and the nipples of the breast are in red 
copper. This bronze, which is considered 
very superior to the gilt one found at 
Lillebonne, has been cast in nine pieces, 
each the thickness of a line. The sutures, 
which have been hammered together with 
great precision, are only discernible in 
the fracture of the limb, or by placing a 
candle in the interior of the statue. Part 
of the right leg, the foot of the left, and 
the plinth of the figure, which were melted 
by the Arabs, have been restored by M. 
Huson, under the direction of M. De la 
Fontaine. Opinions are at present di- 
vided as to whether it represents the 
dxepoekouns aBpoxairns ’AméAdov “ the 
unshorn and _ soft-tressed Apollo, ’’ 
an “ Eros Apteros,’’ or Ganymedes. It 
was found at Zifteh, and is apparently not 
much older than the first century before 
Christ, being in a heavy and thick style 
of art. It is said to have been purchased 
for 12,500 francs (£500), and is now de- 
posited in the ante-room of the Phygalean 
room, at the back of the pilaster where 
the Venus presented by King William the 
Fourth stands. 
THE PARTHENON. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held on the 12th March, the 
Chevalier Briénstedt read a very import- 
ant paper on the sculptures of the West- 
ern Pediment of the Parthenon: previous 
to which, Mr. Hamilton read the follow- 
ing extract of an interesting letter to Dr. 
Bostock (a member of the Council), from 
his son, Mr. J. A. Bostock, at Athens : 

“The Parthenon was built upon the 
foundations of the first temple, which was 
destroyed by the Persians; and these 
foundations are still seen at the western 
front, where they form part of the oblong 
platform on which the present building 
stands. This platform is not flat, but is 
arched in both directions, the four corners 
being considerably lower than the centre. 
The columns are all thirty-four feet high, 
and therefore the capitals and the enta- 
blature have all the same arch. It is not 
seen at a distance, but is distinctly visi- 
ble by placing the eye at one corner of 
the cornice, or any other of the lines, 
when it is seen to deviate from the straight 
ray of light. The axes of the columns 
also are not perpendicular but inclined 
towards the centre, or rather to the line 
of the highest ridge of the roof. This 
inclination is produced by the lowest 
stone of each column being an inch and a 
half higher on one side (the external) 
than on the other. Both these peculiari- 
ties add much to the strength and soli- 
dity of the whole fabric, and counteract 
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the tendency of the columns to be forced 
outwards by the weight of the roof. We 
observed the same thing in the temple of 
Theseus, which is nearly in its original 
state. There appears to be no doubt 
that the whole building was coloured; 
the prevailing tint was red; the triglyphs 
and gutte were azure ; fragments, prov- 
ing this to have been the case, are now in 
the museum at Athens; and I found in 
a fold of drapery, in one of the only two 
figures in the western pediment which 
still remain in their places, a large piece 
of blue.” 

Mr. Brinstedt began his very interest- 
ing discourse by observing, that the 
figures were smaller on the Western than 
on the Eastern Pediment ; and he inci- 
dentally gave his opinion that the famous 
temple at Egina was a Temple of Pallas, 
and not, as has been imagined, of Jupiter. 
With regard to the immediate matter 
under discussion, fewer fragments of the 
Western than of the Eastern Pediment 
had descended to our times, and drawings 
of only six could be exhibited. In some 
measure the loss was supplied by the 
drawings of Carré, who copied the work 
as it appeared in 1673 or 4. It thencon- 
sisted of eighteen figures and two horses ; 
the original having been complete in 
twenty figures and four horses. Fourteen 
years after the time of Carré, the Par- 
thenon (this portion in particular) was 
nearly destroyed by an explosion of gun- 
powder, during the siege of Athens and 
the war between the Venetians and Turks. 
It was worthy of remark, that among the 
troops of the former were a considerable 
number from the north of Europe, and 
by these many of the fragments scattered 
by this accident were carried away. 
Among others, Koningsmark, the general 
who commanded the Venetian cavalry, 
preserved two heads ; and they were dis- 
covered by M. Brinstedt in the Museum 
at Copenhagen, so recently as the year 
1828. He accounted for their having 
remained so long unknown, by the death 
of M. Hartmann, by whom they had 
been transmitted, without any statement 
of what they were, or to what structure 
they belonged. (Engravings of these 
heads, full of expression, were shewn, 
and no doubt could be felt of their au- 
thenticity.) The Chevalier then referred 
to a passage in ‘‘ Apollodorus,’’ who de- 
scribes the Phidian sculpture on the 
pediment as representing the strife be- 
tween Minerva and Neptune for the 
divinity of Attica; and the author says 
that the figures were stated to consist of 
the River Gods and Local Heroes of the 
place ; though he was inclined to the 
opinion that they might be the twelve 
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great Olympian Gods.* To the former 
hypothesis the Chevalier adhered, and 
thought that every portion of the design 
proved that the question was decided, in 
conformity with the most ancient mytho- 
logy, by personages of local worship, 
such as the people of Athens deified two 
centuries before our era; whereas the 
Olympian Gods had only grown into faith 
and superiority during the six or eight 
centuries that succeeded. Before the 
Alexandrine time, when they acquired this 
supremacy, Cecrops, Erechtheus, andother 
local divinities, were invoked at Athens, and 
the same occurred in other parts of Greece. 
An example of this was found at Corinth, 
where, in the dispute between Apollo and 
Neptune, Briareus, a local deity like 
Cecrops at Athens, and not an Olympic 
God, decided the question that Acro- 
Corinth should belong to Apollo, and 
the low lands to Neptune. Other in- 
stances of the same kind might also be 
quoted. The Chevalier now came to the 
figures on the pediment; and from many 
cogent reasons and references, pointed 
out that the centre was occupied by Mi- 
nerva and Neptune, with the olive-tree 
between them, and the latter as if moving 
to depart. On the side of Minerva the 
next figures were the Victory without 
wings (for Minerva, like her father Ju- 
piter, could never be vanquished) guiding 
her chariot, and attended by her mytho- 
logical son. On the side of Amphitrite, 
his wife, and their only daughter, occu- 
pied similar places. Towards the angle 
of Minerva, Cecrops and his wife,f and 
family of three daughters and one youth- 
ful son, were represented. Towards the 
other angle, Erechtheus and his family 
appeared ; but, not being so numerous as 
the Cecropian group, they were balanced 
by the introduction of two figures, the 
first the Mythos of the Land of Attica, 
and the other of the Sea. In the lap of 
the former, two children appeared; and 
from the lap of the latter, Aphrodite, the 
infant Venus, was rising. Each angle 
was finished by River Gods and Fountain 
Deities belonging to the soil, and the 
Chevalier repudiated the notion that 
those on the right were Latona, &c. ; for 
Latona was much later in the Greek 
mythology, and could not be present at 
the first exploit of the great Attic divi- 
nity Minerva.—This is a hasty outline of 
a very delightful and instructive lecture, 
in which a volume of classical and anti- 
quarian research was embodied. 





* The figures, however, as before stated, 
were twenty in number. Edit. 

+ Cecrops and his wife are the only 
figures remaining, being preserved by 
the incumbent fall of the heavy marble 
cornice above them. 
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ROMAN COINS FOUND AT PEVENSEY. 


A short time since, a quantity of 
Roman coins were found in the south 
bank of the Castle at Pevensey, immedi- 


ately under the outer wall. They are as 
follows: Of 
Constantine the 
younger ° 2 
Constans . ° 6 
Magnentius ° 5 
Constantius (Gallus) 5 
Valentinian ° 3 
Valens . ° 3 
Gratian . . 1 
Coins with the Head 
of Rome, ‘ Urbs 
Roma, ’’ reverse 
“The Wolf and 


Children’’ 3 
Constantinopolis 1 
Defaced and illegible 5 
Minimi, several. 


These coins are all in brass, well 
preserved, but present nothing rare or 
unusual in their types. In fact they are 
the commonest of the common, being 
daily found throughout the vast extent of 
what were once the provinces of the 
Roman empire. They may, however, 
serve to stimulate the antiquary to inves- 
tigate the site. The bank in which they 
were deposited appears to have been un- 
touched since the intentional or acciden- 
tal deposit, and it is possible that more 
of the building may be of Roman con- 
struction than is generally allowed. 


OLD HOUSB AT SHOREDITCH. 


A relic of ancient domestic architecture 
has been recently taken down in the High 
Street of Shoreditch, which, although pos- 
sessing little of interest on the ground of 
architectural decoration, was remarkable 
from its antique and rustic character, and 
the contrast it afforded to the adjoining 
houses. It was a plain example of the 
domestic architecture of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, one story in height 
above the ground floor, and consisted of 
acentre, where was the original porch of 
entrance, flanked by two acute gables with 
enriched barge-boards, and plastered. This 
portion alone had any interest, the other 
parts of the house having been altered to 
suit the convenience of the modern pos- 
sessors, it being divided into two tene- 
ments, forming Nos, 54 and 55 in Shore- 
ditch. At the period of its erection it 
was probably the first house on that side 
of the road, in the village of Shoreditch, 
similar houses being found in such situa- 
tions in almost every country village. A 
group of old houses formerly existed about 
the same spot, on one of which was the 
royal arms of a sovereign of the House 
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of Tudor, which was noticed in Gent. 
Mag. for May 1822, p. 406. The subject 
of the present notice was aimost the last 
remaining. 





ROMAN HYPOCAUST NEAR HUD- 
DERSFIELD. 

Mr. Ursan, In pursuance of my promise 
I shall give a brief description of the remains 
of a Roman Hypocaust, which I had the 
good fortune to discover at a place called 
Slack, a few miles from Huddersfield, on 
the site of the ancient Cambodunum. 

Some labourers in search of stone, for 
which these fields have been the quarry 
of ages, brought to light a very extensive 
pavement, not less than ten feet wide, 
with a wall on either side. Being present 
at the time, my attention was attracted to 
the singular appearance of a flag stone of 
great thickness, through which there was 
a groove, intended, probably, for the ad- 
mission of air, for, on its removal along 
with a large mass of Roman cement, we 
penetrated a cavity, which had all the 
characters of a Roman Hypocaust. The 
fragments of charcoal that were visible 
within and around it, strengthened this 
supposition ; on subsequent examination 
there appeared seven tiers of pilasters, of 
which there were also seven to each tier. 
The roof of the furnace was composed of 
square stone, above which there was a 
layer of Roman bricks of a handsome ap- 
pearance, each twenty-one inches square. 
But what particularly excited our admira- 
tion, was a series of closely cemented flues 
or tubes, which nearly surrounded this 
quadrangular figure, some of which being 
scored in imitation of tesselated pave- 
ment, gave it an air of neatness and sym- 
metry, which was compared, by the spec- 
tators, to the front of an organ. The 
tubes or flues were about twelve inches 
long, and at the end six and a half by five 
inches. Some of the flues were found in 
an horizontal position, and it seems pro- 
able that in its perfect state there were 
many others intended probably to convey 
warmth to the adjacent houses, for the 
remains of a foundation wall nearly a yard 
thick were discovered near it. The nu- 
merous massy fragments of Roman mortar, 
beautifully cheequered with broken brick, 
seemed to form the floor of the bath. 

Much discrepancy of opinion existed at 
the time as to the real nature of this 
structure, some regarding it merely as a 
brick kiln; but whoever will take the 
trouble to consult Vitruvius Pollio will 
readily adopt the designation here given it. 

The late Mr. Taylor, the architect, 
kindly favoured me with a drawing of the 
entire structure, before it was removed to 
the residence of the late Mr. Allen, but its 

Gent, Mag, Vou, XIII, 
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present appearance, though sufficient to 
shew the object of the structure, is not so 
well calculated to convey a correct know- 
ledge of its various parts, so many por- 
tions being wanting, and others mutilated 
or injured. Imperfect, however, as it is, 
it remains a singular specimen of Roman 
ingenuity. It appears, however, that this 
hypocaust is not the only one that has 
been discovered at this Roman station, a 
similar one having been recorded by the 
late Dr. Whitaker, in his account of this 
place. I must not omit to mention that 
several pieces of bone were collected at 
no great distance from the floor of the 
hypocaust, some of which appeared to 
have escaped decomposition from their 
having been partially calcined and em- 
bedded in a mass of charcoal and cineri- 
titious matter. There was one bone, 
however, that was singularly perfect, a 
spheroid bone, which, from its situation, 
sustained less injury from the flames. 

I have little doubt that near this spot, 
once was the depository of the ashes of 
the dead, and from what we then explored, 
from the general appearance of dispersed 
fragments of urns and bones and charcoal, 
that at the period when this place was de- 
stroyed, this cemetery, among the rest, 
became an object of plunder and devasta- 
tion. Neither can there be much doubt, 
I apprehend, on a careful examination of 
the appearance of the stones and the ad- 
jacent soil, that one mode by which this 
town was destroyed, was by fire. Among 
the remains many pieces of iron nails, 
some coated with mortar, a piece of lattice 
made of iron, and a fragment of what ap- 
peared to be a key, now in my possession, 
were picked up. Various bits of vitrified 
substance were also collected. 

Nor was there reason to doubt, con- 
trary to the opinion of Dr. Whitaker, 
that this place was occupied by a Roman 
garrison, or rather by a garrison in thz 
pay of Rome, to a very late period, for on 
repeated occasions, when excavations have 
been made, and indeed, very lately, alarge 
collection of tiles have been dug up, simi- 
lar to what it fell to my lot to discover 
sixteen years ago, with the inscriptior 
COH IIII BRE, and which resemble 
those found at Grimscar, near Hudders- 
field, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Some very beautiful specimens of tiles, 
bearing this inscription, will be exhibited 
at the approaching exhibition of curiosi. 
ties, about to take place at the Philoso- 
phical Hail in this town. 

It should seem that, from the perturbed 
state of the empire during the last days of 
Cambodunum, the garrison duty was con- 
fided to auxiliary troops, and among others 
to the fourth cohort of the — who 

3 
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appear to have been at great pains to leave 
behind them in this station such abund- 
ant attestations of their presence. When 
the flower of the Italian troops was with- 
drawn from the shores of Britain to assist 
in repelling the attacks of hostile barbari- 
ans at home, it became necessary toentrust 
the guardianship of the conquered pro- 
vinces to such native troops as could be 
relied upon. Such was the case in all the 
Roman settlements in Britain during the 
waning fortunes of the empire. Much 
may, and no doubt will be brought to 
light by future discoveries in this place, 
which was so entirely destroyed as to have 
sunk into oblivion in the process of ages. 
We have no inscription of a later date 
than the one above alluded to. Nor is it 
known by whom the town was finally de- 
stroyed. There is, indeed, the evidence 
of a Saxon coin to shew that the Saxons 
visited the place, and the most probable 
supposition is, that it was a battle ground 
for contending armies at an early period, 
and probably the name by which the place 
is now known, Slack (or as early docu- 
ments have it, Slag) may have arisen from 
this cause. The earliest writings called 
the fields, which formed the ground plot 
of Cambodunum, the “ EALD FIELDs,”’ 
a title they retain to the present day, but 
we still recognize in the name of the 
township ‘‘ Scameden,”’ as it is written in 
the earliest documents, a corruption of the 
Roman appellation Cambodunum. The 
aspirate prefixed is not unusual in other 
languages than the Saxon. 

There isa hill called Watch Hill, which 
formerly had some remains of earth-work 
on it, and this has usually been considered 
a Saxon work, though others have deter- 
mined it to be Roman. There is a place 
not far from this hill, and situate on a 
gentle declivity on the side of the Roman 
road, which the most ancient deeds call 
the Laches. This term, in the Saxon 
language, signifies ‘‘ Cadavera.’’ On this 
very spot, not more than a century ago, 
were still visible a considerable number of 
tumuli, presenting an appearance not 
unlike an ordinary churchyard, though I 
can detect no such appearance at the pre- 
sent day. The tradition prevalent ac- 
counted for it by supposing that a great 
battle was fought there, and that the bodies 
of those that fell were here interred. But 
it seems quite as probable from the con- 
tiguity of the place to the Roman town, 
that it was a place of interment ordinarily 
used by the inhabitants, especially as it 
was a common practice with the Romans 

to bury on the roadside, and if this was 
the case, it must have been so used after 
the practice of burning the dead and urn- 
burial was discontinued, as no fragments 
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of urns have ever been found. It is not 
improbable that this was the burying place 
of the inhabitants, after Christianity was 
first established in this Roman settlement. 
For I am inclined to believe that in this, 
as in most of the principal towns situate 
on the great roads, Christianity was 
preached during the Roman dominion in 
Britain. I have noticed in so many in- 
stances the marks of across on portions 
of tiles and bricks, detached from any 
other figure, that I can hardly believe it to 
be accidental, and I fully expect that 
among the subterraneous remains of this 
town, yet to be explored, some fortunate 
discovery will hereafter be made, that shall 
establish the truth of my opinion. The 
small number of coins discovered in the 
different excavations, rather proves how 
completely this place was pillaged at the 
vera of its destruction, than that it was a 
town of small importance. Many coins 
have, however, been found here, of which 
no record is preserved ; others are record- 
ed by Mr. Watson in his account of his 
own discoveries in this place. Some 
years ago a statement appeared in the pub- 
lic papers, of a discovery made in a quarry 
in the neighbourhood of Slack, of a valua- 
ble collection of coins; of these many 
were of silver, and among many Roman 
several Greek coins were found. 1 have 
never been able to ascertain whether there 
existed auy just ground for crediting this 
assertion, whether any such discovery was 
ever made, or into whose hands so valua- 
ble a treasure fell; and yet it is difficult 
to believe that any one would invent such 
a paragraph for the mere purpose of 
amusing a few antiquity-loving readers. 
If such discovery was made, it is the duty 
of the fortunate holder of these treasures, 
to favour the world with a correct and cir- 
cumstantial description of them, as the 
coins appeared, from the account, ofa most 
valuable kind. It is, however, beyond all 
doubt, that within a few miles of Slack 
many interesting discoveries of coins have 
been made at different times. One such 
was made not long ago, near Thurstonland, 
of which I gave some account in your 
publication. The discovering a gold Roman 
coin at Holmfirth, in this neighbourhood, 
shews that the imperial conquerors were 
familiar with every portion of this moun- 
tainous district. Though fifteen centuries 
have elapsed since this coin was struck, it 
appears as perfect as a modern coin, and 
its beauty is a subject of admiration to all 
who have seen it. This coin, or perhaps 
medal, I alluded to on a former occasion. 
It seems to have been struck in honour of 
some victory, and has the impression of 
the head of Carinus, who reigned A.D. 
284-5, and is one of the few gold coins of 
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that emperor discovered in Britain. The 
monarch whom it represents was one of 
the most worthless characters in history. 
The inscription is quite legible—on the 
obverse it is ‘* Marcus Aurelius Carinus 
Nobilis Cesar,’’ with the head of Carinus 
with a fillet round it, and on the reverse 
“Victoria Augusti,” with an image of 
victory standing upona globe in the act of 
presenting a laurel crown; other coins 
have been found at Elland, in Barkisland 
and Stainland, and some moulds of coins in 
my possession found at Lingards. Many 
other indications of Roman occupancy are 
to be found in that most ancient part of 
the parish of Huddersfield, Longwood and 
Scammonden. In breaking up some 
common land of my own near to my 
country residence, I had the pleasure of 
bringing to light a Roman millstone, which 
appears afterwards to have been used by 
their Saxon successors. But should any- 
thing of particular interest be discovered 
hereafter, I will take the liberty of trans- 
mitting some account for the perusal of 
your readers. J. K. Waker, M.D. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris.—The Comité Historique des 
Arts et Monuments, has resumed its la- 
bours since the 1st of January last, and has 
met eight times. It has examined and 
analysed 40 memoirs and notices, sent 
into it from French or foreign corres- 
pondents, upon subjects of archeological 
interest; and it has classified 100 series 
of answers returned to the set of ques- 
tions which were issued last year, and 
which we laid before our readers soon 
after they were published. Within two 
months from the present time the Co- 
mité intends to publish a new volume of 
‘* Instructions,’”’ relative to the external 
architecture of Churches of the Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, pointed, and renais- 
sance styles : it will also issue, about the 
same time, the first numbers of the 
splendid works the Statistigue Monu- 
mentale de Paris, and the Monographie 
de la Cathedrale de Chartres. During the 
course of the summer the monography or 
description of the Cathedral of Noyon 
will be published under its orders, and 
also a volume of ‘‘ Instructions” relative 
to the military architectures of the Middle 
Ages. All these works will be sent to 
all the members of the Comité, including 
the corresponding members for England. 
After an immense deal of trouble, and by 
dint of unwearied solicitation on the part 
of the Comité, the present Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Cousin, has con- 
sented to perform the promise made by 
his predecessor in office, M. Villemain, 
of allowing the Comité to publish a bul- 
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letin of its proceedings. The first num- 
ber of this highly valuable publication has 
just appeared, and we have no doubt that 
it will be duly appreciated by the archeo- 
logists of all countries. It will be sent 
regularly to all foreign members. The 
object of the bulletin is to give an account 
of the business transacted at each sitting 
of the Comité, together with extracts 
or résumés of the memoirs and corres- 
pondence. The first number contains an 
account of the formation of the Com- 
mittee under M. Guizot, and the first 
report of transactions for 1838 by M. 
Gasparin. The second number is to con- 
tain a report of the proceedings for 1839. 
After that, the plan of the bulletins will 
be as mentioned above, and they will ap- 
pear either once a fornight or once a 
month. We may add that the Comité 
has received, with great interest, some 
reports recently addressed to it from some 
of the English corresponding members, 
and are anxious to keep up a constant 
communication with them. This first 
bulletin publishes the complete list of all 
the members French and foreign: those 
for England are as follows: Messrs. Brit- 
ton, Gage Rokewode, Gally Knight, 
Edward Hawkins, Michael Jones, Lon- 
gueville Jones, Welby Pugin, Rickman, 
Whewell, and Thomas Wright. If any 
more English members are appointed by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, we 
shall publish their nominations. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has 
refused to ratify an appointment made 
before his coming into office, whereby M. 
Didron, secretary of this Committee, and 
Professor of Christian Archeology, jointly 
with M. A. Lenoir, was nominated Libra- 
rian Conservator of Illuminated MSS. at 
the Bibliotheque du Roi. The excuse al- 
leged is, that the funds allotted to his de- 
partment do not allow of this increase of 
expense, 1,800 francs (£72) per annum. 
This affair has produced a deep sensation 
in the antiquarian world. The minister 
has also refused to allow that gentleman 
and his companions, who were sent out 
by the late minister M. Villemain, to 
make researches for objects of Christian 
archeology in Greece, any remuneration 
for their expenses, alleging the same rea- 
son—penury of the public chest. 

Recent Antiquarian Publications in 
Paris.—M. Merimée, inspector general of 
historical monuments, has published a vo- 
lume on the Antiquities of Corsica, illus. 
trated by numerous lithographic plates.— 
M. Achille Jubinal, whose large work on 
ancient tapestry is well known to the 
public, as well as that on the Armoury 
of Madrid, has done good service in mak- 
ing a kind of abridgement of those books 
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in two volumes 8vo., thereby placing the 
principal results of his researches within 
the reach of everybody.—The third vo- 
lume of M. Degaule’s history of Paris 
and the environs has recently appeared ; 
it is an immense improvement upon Du- 
laure’s history, that book being compiled 
altogether in the iconoclastic and bar- 
barous spirit of the 18th century, to say 
nothing of its being full of errors. M. 
Degaule is a pupil of the Ecole des 
Chartes, and is a learned antiquary, im- 
bued with much taste and apprehension 
of the fine arts.—A small book upon an 
isolated portion of Parisian antiquities has 
been sent through the press by M. Da- 
nielo, entitled ‘‘ The Life of Mme. Isa- 
belle, sister to St. Louis, and foundress of 
the Abbey of Long Champs.” Inde- 
pendently of a good deal of interesting 
matter relating to the 13th century, this 
work contains a history of the Abbey of 
Long Champs on the western side of the 
Bois de Boulogne, once a splendid con- 
ventual residence, with a fine chapel of 
the 13th century; but of which nothing 
now remains except the farm buildings, 
an ancient mill, and the orchard walls.—A 
publication, coming out in parts, on Anjou 
and its medizval monuments, is now 
nearly terminated; it will form two oc- 
tavo volumes. The engravings are by an 
English artist, Mr. Hawke, and are much 
admired.—The third number of the Bid- 
liothéque de ’Ecole des Chartes has been 
issued. Among several other interesting 
articles, we have remarked in it a valu- 
able notice of the Hortus deliciarum, a 
MS. Encyclopedia of the 12th century, 
which may be justly considered as one of 
the most curious documents connected 
with the literary history of France. A 
portrait of Herrade de Lansberg, the 
learned Abbess of St. Odille, who com- 
posed the Hortus, copied from a MS. in 
the Library of Strasburg, accompanies this 
notice. M. Lacabane has been elected 
President, and M. Bordier Secretary, of 
the Societé de l’Ecole des Chartes, for 
the current year. 

Buildings, &c.—The smail turret of 
the ancient Abbey of St. Victor, near the 
Garden of Plants, which the prefect and 
municipal council of Paris, on the earnest 
representations of the Comité Historique 
des Arts et Monuments, had solemnly 
promised should not be destroyed, but 
when removed, on account of the widening 
of the street, should be re-erected close 
to its former site, has just been entirely 
destroyed by order of the municipality. 
This wanton piece of vandalism is the 
more inexcusable, because the turret was 
one of very picturesque appearance, and 
would have formed an admirable termi- 
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nation to the street in question. It was 
the only relic extant of the magnificent 
Abbey to which it belonged. On the 
other hand, the representations of the 
Comité have been successful in saving 
the Church of St. Julien le Pauvre from 
destruction: but there is always danger 
from a body so decidedly hostile to medi- 
eval antiquities as the municipality of 
the French capital. There is a talk of 
converting the ancient collegiate buildings 
of the Bernardins into a barrack for the 
municipal guards: but it is to be hoped 
that some more suitable destination will 
be found for what remains of that fine 
establishment; the refectory and dor- 
mitory, of the 14th century, are some of 
the most interesting ecclesiastical remains 
in Paris. If any British antiquary should 
chance to put up at the Hotel Taitbout, 
in the Rue Taitbout, let him beware as he 
mount the stairs of treading lightly on 
the fragment of the tombstone, with an 
inscription of the 14th century, that lies 
at the foot of it. This is one of the nu- 
merous instances of precious relics of the 
Middle Ages converted to vile purposes 
during the Revolution, that are so fre- 
quently to be met with in Paris.—The 
Parisian architects of the present day are 
making the amende honorable for the 
neglect of the two last centuries, and are 
erecting magnificent houses in the style of 
the Renaissance or in the Palladian style 
of Italy. Many of these edifices are now 
made to form squares within side, their 
courts being tastefully laid outand planted, 
while the facades externally and internally 
are richly sculptured, and have numerous 
compartments inlaid with verd-antique 
and various marbles. There is a very 
remarkable instance of this now to be 
seen at the corner of the Rue St. Lazare 
and the Rue St. George. The interior 
making a double quadrangle is sumptuous 
in the extreme. The rooms are let out 
to different families. 

Avreyron.—The Church of Conques, 
in the diocese of Rhodez, one of the most 
perfect examples of the Byzantine style 
in France, and upon which M. Prosper 
Merimée has published a learned notice, 
in which he carries its date back to the 
time of Charlemagne, is about to be 
thoroughly repaired. The Commission 
des Monuments Historiques under the 
Minister of the Interior, and the Comité 
Historique des Arts et Monuments, have 
made the strongest representations to the 
proper authorities concerning the preser- 
vation of this edifice. A small sum, 10,000 
francs, has just been allotted for this pur- 
pose by the Minister of the Interior. 

BoucHEs pu Ruonre.—A sum of 


30,000 francs has been allotted by the 
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Commission des Monuments Historiques 
for the further excavation and preserva 
tion of the Roman Theatre at Arles. 
The works now going on have laid open 
the Proscenium ; they are under the di- 
rection of M. Caristie, Architect, and 
their total cost is estimated at 150,000 
francs. The first excavations made at 
Arles for the preservation of its Roman 
monuments were commenced in 1825; 
since that time the state {has granted 
136,000 francs for this purpose ; the de- 
partment 51,936 francs; and the mupi- 
cipality of Arles 116,435 francs. 
Drome.—The Council General of this 
department has voted a large sum of 
money, to be expended in successive 
years, upon the reparations and restora- 
tion of the Church of St. Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, founded in a.p. 800. 
Garv.—A short time since, some 
workmen engaged in digging for founda. 
tions on the hill side, near the Tour- 
magne (Turris Magna) at Nismes, found 
a vase with a considerable quantity of 
coins in it. These they disposed of to 
various persons, and only 10 have as yet 
fallen into the hands of any connoisseurs. 
They prove to be of high interest : among 
them are some of the beginning of the 
@th century, struck at Maguelonne, the 
ancient Mesua, by the pirate chiefs who 
then madeit their stronghold. One of these 
coins has the effigy of one of these chiefs, 
and on the reverse a cross with crescents 
in each of the intervals of the arms of the 
cross, an emblem, probably, of the treaty 
made between the Bishop of Maguelonne 
and the Saracens, an act for which he 
was censured by a Council of the Church. 
Others of these medals are still older, and 
belong to the Gauls. One of them, of 
extreme rarity, (only one is known to 
exist elsewhere; it has been described by 
Ménard) is in silver, and bears a head 
with a diadem on the obverse; on the re- 
verse is a horse galloping, the rider of 
which hold the bridle with his left hand, 
and in his right brandishes the Gallic 
gesum. Below the horse is the legend 
Nema. It is supposed to be of several 
centuries prior to the Christian era. 
Grronpe.—At Cestas, near Bordeaux, 
an urn was found not long since by some 
men digging up the roots of a tree ina 
wood. It contained about 100 bronze 
medals, of the time of Antoninus Pius. 
IserE.—There have been discovered at 
Vienne, in the bed of the Rhone, the 
waters of which have been unusually low 
for some time past, the torso of a marble 
statue, a statuette, and some fragments 
of a bronze basso-relievo. South of the 
town, on the plain, where the foundations 
of numerous Roman houses have been 
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lately found, the workmen have hit upon 
another mosaic pavement, and the frag- 
ment of a basso-relievo. The latter is 
about 3 feet square; one of the figures on 
it is that of Time, which, according to the 
Orphic system, is represented with a 
lion’s head and wings, enveloped by a 
serpent, and jholding a key in one hand 
and a lyre in the other. By his side is an 
altar with a flame on it, and above is a 
horse. 

La Mancue.—M. Langlois of Rouen, 
son of the late eminent antiquary, has been 
charged with the making of a complete 
series of drawings and historical notices 
of the castellated antiquities of the arron- 
dissements of Cherbourg and Valognes. 
They will form the basis of part of a large 
work on the antiquities of the province of 
Normandy. 

Marne.—At Trefels, near Montmi- 
rail, 1,400 pieces of silver coins of the 
reigns of Philippe le Bel, and Louis le 
Hutin, (1285—1316) have been disco- 
vered under the foundations of an old 
house recently demolished. 

Pas pe Carats.—lIn an old chest of 
the Mayor’s Office at St. Omer, there 
have just been found the common seal and 
counter seal in silver, of the town: they 
are of the 13th century. Besides them, a 
private seal, the die of the money struck 
at St. Omer during the siege in 1638, 
and other objects of more recent date, 
principally of the time of the great Revo- 
lution, have been found. They have all 
been placei in the town museum. 

Puy pt Domre.—At Martes d’Artiére, 
near Clermont Ferrand, a commune in 
which a great number of Roman anti- 
quities have been found, recent excava- 
tions have turned up some fine pieces of 
medieval money in good preservation. 
Among them are the sols couronnats of 
Robert Count of Provence, King of Jeru- 
salem and Sicily, 1309—1343: the same 
coins of his successor Jeanne, Countess 
of Provence, and Queen of Jerusalem ; 
the silver lions of Louis IJ. of Malta, 
Count of Flanders, 1346—1384: a silver 
lion of Brabant, of the same time appa- 
rently as the others, with the legend Mo- 
neta Breaban, and on the reverse by the 
side of a cross Sit Nomen, &c., under- 
neath which is Jo. Dva. Lot. Brab., to- 
gether with a piece of Pope Innocent VI. 
1352, who was 74th Bishop of Clermont. 

Ruonr.—The ancient church of the 
Cordeliers at Lyons is about to be con- 
verted into a succursal chapel for one of 
the parish churches, and thoroughly re- 
stored. It was erected by some Floren- 
tines, after the designs of Michael An- 
gelo. 
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CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 20. 

Lord John Russell moved the third 
reading of the Prinrep Papers Bill, for 
the protection of the Privileges of Par- 
liament in their printed papers. — Sir 
R. H. Inglis moved the extension of pro- 
tection to the reprints made by news- 
papers, but was defeated. The Bill 
passed after a division of 110 to 40. 

March 23. Lord John Russell moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for settling 
the political constitution of Canapa. 
He observed that the union of the legis- 
lature of the two provinces was a measure 
which would not have been expedient, if 
repugnant to the wishes of the colonists 
themselves ; but they had now acceded 
to the principle of such a union, leav- 
ing the arrangement of its details to 
the Imperial Parliament. The evils 
which a union would cure had arisen 
from various causes—from the feudal 
laws, from the mixed tenures of the 
lands, and from the preponderance of 
the representatives of French extraction 
—a preponderance which had given them 
a monopoly of the legislation, and had 
amounted to a practical exclusion of the 
English race. Against the narrow spirit 
thus engendered no better remedy could 
be devised than to let the inhabitants of 
both provinces send members to an As- 
sembly common to both, the effect of 
which measure would be to deprive the 
French majority of the power which they 
had so ill employed. With respect to the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House, 
the Government and the Imperial Par- 
liament were agreed that its constitution 
ought not to be elective, and that the 
seats in it ought to be for life. In the As- 
sembly, or Lower House, be proposed 
to give 78 members, or 39 for each pro- 
vince. The population of Upper Canada 
was indeed less numerous at present than 
that of the Lower colony; but it was 
increasing so rapidly, that it bade fair to 
become ere long the majority. ‘The 
duration of the Assembly was to be for 
four years; and the qualification a value 
of 500/. in land. Another part of the 
plan was to establish municipal govern- 
ments for local districts, with powers of 
local taxation; and measures would be 
taken for encouraging emigration by faci- 


litating moderate grants of land at mode- 
rate prices. The most important point 
remaining was that of the Clergy Reserves 
an appropriation made under an act of, 
Parliament, of one seventh of the lands, 
as a provision for the church in lieu of 
tithe. The Legislature of Upper Canada 
had recently passed a bill upon this sub- 
ject. They had not been willing to leave 
the whole of these reserves to the churches 
of England and Scotland, still less to the 
church of England alone; but their bill 
had proposed to give one half to these 
two established churches, and distribute 
the other half to the uses of the various 
sects existing in the colony. Whether 
or not this arrangement were such as in 
the abstract he should have approved, he 
was prepared, now that he found it laid 
down in the shape of a bill, to advise that 
it should be sanctioned by the Royal 
assent, in the belief that it would restore 
peace and harmony.—Mr. Hume objected 
to the Noble Lord’s plan as not popular 
enough. —Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. 
Pakington protested against the Canadian 
Bill for the appropriation of the Clergy 
Reserves.—Sir C. Grey should have wished 
tosee the whole of the Reserves applied 
to the purposes of the established 
churches, and grants of other lands con- 
ceded to the Dissenters. Nevertheless, 
he deprecated the interposition of the 
house with the Crown to obtain the re- 
jection of the bill, and announced his in- 
tention of supporting the Government 
measure in general.—Sir R. Peel thought, 
that, until the House could see the Ca- 
nadian Reserves Bill, and the bill now 
proposed by Government, all discussion 
would be premature.—Leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

March 24. Mr. Law Hodges moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to render ef- 
fective the ConsrasuLary Forcr of 
England and Wales. Its principal object 
is to enable those counties which do not 
think it advisable to adopt the provisions 
of the Police Act, to avail themselves of 
the ancient constabulary force of the 
county, and to establish ‘special high- 
constables” for one or more divisions of 
a county.—Leave given. 

March 25. Lord Stanley moved the 
second reading of a Recisrrarion or 
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Vorers (IRELAND) Bill.—Mr. F. French 
said the bill would curtail the elective 
franchise when it ought to be extended. 
It would throw on the electors the onus 
of defending their franchise twice every 
year, and subject them to heavy costs. 
He also objected to the increase of duties 
which the bill would throw on the judges, 
and on those accounts he moved that it 
be postponed for six months. —Mr. Hawes 
seconded the amendment.— Mr. Shaw 
supported the Bill. ‘The present regis- 
tration continued a man on the registry 
for eight years, and produced a number 
of fictitious votes. The debate was con- 
tinued on the following evening ; when it 
was closed with a very violent harangue 
from Mr. O'Connell. Ona division, the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of 234 to 215. 

March 27. Mr. Hume moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to suspend the 
payment of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
annuity whilst he should continue King 
of Hanover.—Lord John Russell opposed 
it, as a motion to take away an annuity 
granted for life, which seems to comprise 
all that it can be necessary to observe in 
answer. After a short debate, the mo- 
tion was rejected by 76 to 63; majo- 
rity, 13. 

March 30. In Committee of Supply, 
Lord John Russell moved the considera- 
tion of the Queen’s message for confer- 
ring some signal mark of favour on Sir 
John Colborne, now Lorp Seaton. 
Lord John enumerated the military and 
other services of that distinguished officer 
from his entrance into the army in 1794, 
and proposed a pension of 2,000/. a year 
for three lives. —Sir Robert Peel seconded 
the motion, and observed how highly 
honourable it was to the British army, 
that it furnished some of the most con- 
spicuous instances of civil as well as of 
military merit.—Mr. Hume opposed the 
grant, and the House divided, for the 
grant, 82; against it, 16; majority, 66.— 
The House then went into a committee 
of the whole house on the ADMIRALTY 
Court (JupGEs) Sacary B11, when the 
Chairman put the question, ‘“‘ That a 
yearly salary of 4,000/. be paid to the 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
lreland.”’—Mr. Hume objected to the 
amount, and proposed that it be reduced 
to 3,0007.—Lord John Russell said that 
the amount of salary was extremely irre- 
gular, At present it was not more than 
3,000/. but in case of a war it would 
amount to 7,000/. or 8,000/. This was 
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too much, and therefore it was proposed 
to give an uniform salary, and to fix that 
salary at 4,000/. The situation was one 
of the highest importance, requiring to 
be filled by a person of the highest abili- 
ties and the very first legal attainments. 
It could not, then, be expected that a man 
should abandon a lucrative practice, as 
in this instance he must do, for a less 
sum than that proposed. The House 
divided, for the resolution, 86; against it, 
17; majority, 69. 

March 31. Mr. Pakington moved the 
second reading of the Berr Bitt.—Mr. 
Alston proposed that it be read a second 
time that day six months.—Mr. Darby 
supported the Bill, and contended that 
the crimes which were committed in 
Beer-houses, and the evils resulting from 
their existence, would not be prevented 
by the most efficient police that could be 
established. It was well known that the 
low Beer-houses were kept by men of 
the very worst character—men not pos- 
sessing a single shilling in the world, and 
who were, in fact, the mere servants of the 
brewers.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not oppose the second reading, 
but said that the subject was one of much 
difficulty to legislate upon.—After an 
extended conversation, the House di- 
vided. For the second reading, 110; 
against it, 30; majority, 80. 

April 1. Mr. Villiers moved for a 
Committee to take into consideration the 
Act 9 Geo. 1V. regulating the importa- 
tion of foreign Corn. He implored the 
majority who passed the bold vote of 
refusal in the last session to review that 
decision. The law had worked ill even 
for the agriculturists themselves, for 
whose advantage it was intended ; it had 
oppressed the working classes, and it had 
added to the burdens of the country. 
The present law was the great obstacle 
to an arrangement with the cornegrowing 
countries of Germany for such a modi- 
fication of their tariff as would be highly 
favourable to the extension of British 
manufactures. If the existing system 
were to be maintained it would be im- 
possible to impose any new tax which 
shouid be borne by the people at large ; 
the only one at all practicable under such 
circumstances would be a tax on property 
to indemnify them a little for the impost 
on their food.—Lord Darlington was the 
first to speak in opposition to the mo- 
tion, and Mr. Grote followed in its fa- 
vour; and the debate was continued 
during the two following evenings. At 
a late hour on the 3rd April, Mr. War- 
burton moved another adjournment of the 
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debate, which on a division was negatived 
by 245 against 129, majority 116. The 
same hon. member then moved, ‘‘ that 
the House do now adjourn,” and the pro- 
position was carried without a division.— 
The effect of this result is, that the 
whole discussion fell to the ground, like a 
“¢ dropped order,” and is expected to be 
brought on again after Easter. 





House or Lorps, April 6. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the se- 
cond reading of the Prinrep Papers 
But.—Lord Denman thought their lord- 
ships would consult the public interest 
by acceding to the motion of his noble 
and learned friend. His lordship in an 
able and manly manner vindicated the 
constitutional law of the kingdom, and 
trusted he had said enough to prove that 
the Court of Queen’s Bench had done 
nothing which deserved to be visited with 
any kind of stigma; for he could not 
help thinking that, however their lord- 
ships might exercise the highest of all 
their attributes, that of wise legislation, 
those attributes would be appealed to in 
vain, if privilege were allowed to super. 
sede the law, or if the laws, when made, 
were not to be carried into execution by 
fearless and independent judges.—Vis- 
count Melbourne and the Duke of Wel- 
lington concurred in recommending a 
favourable consideration of the Bill, which 
was read a second time.—The first Clause 
provides that proceedings, criminal or 
ciyil, against persons for publication of 
papers printed by order of Parliament, 
shall be stayed upon delivery of a certifi- 
cate and affidavit to the effect that such 
publication is by order of either House 
of Parliament. The second enacts that 
proceedings shall be stayed when com- 
menced in respect of a copy of an authen- 
ticated report, &c. (This applies to all 
parties, the publishers of newspapers, &c.) 
The last declares that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed or taken, directly 
or indirectly, to affect the privileges of 
Parliament in any manner whatsoever. 

In the Hovse or Commons on the 
same day, Lord John Russell moved 
the second reading of the EccLestasticaL 
Doties and Revenves Bitt.—Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis opposed the motion, and moved 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months.—Sir Robert Peel supported the 
Bill from a conviction that a great effort 
was necessary on the part of this country 
to remedy the spiritual destitution of the 
people, and that this effort would not be 
induced without an example set by the 
Church herself, of making some sacrifice 
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from her higher incomes to supply the 
wants of religious instruction. After 
some further discussion, Lord John Rus- 
sell said there were two main grounds on 
which such a measure might properly be 
said to rest—the expediency of amending 
defects which time had allowed to creep 
into the cathedral system, and the neces- 
sity of providing resources to meet the 
admitted dearth of spiritual instruction. 
It was not his plan to attach parochial 
duties to all the preferments with which 
this Act would deal. Some clergymen 
were peculiarly qualified by zeal, elo- 
quence, and popular address to produce 
great effects, both in the pulpit and in 
private exhortation, among the parishion- 
ers of a large district. Others, who pos- 
sessed not these gifts, were yet capable 
of equally serving the cause of religion in 
another department, by able and learned 
writings. The latter class of men, as 
well as the former, should find some pro- 
vision in our Church. The House di- 
vided, for the second reading, 87; for 
the amendment, 1 1.. 

April 7. Sir James Graham opened 
the debate on his motion of Censure on 
Ministers respecting the affairs of China, 
Adverting to the magnitude of the in- 
terests now affected, he said, that one. 
sixth of our whole commercial revenue 
depended on the maintenance of our re- 
lations with China. It would be unwise 
to deceive ourselves by adopting the vul- 
gar notion of her weakness. She had 
350,000,000 of people, directed by one 
man, with one language, one code of laws, 
one religion, one national feeling, a fertile 
and well-watered soil, and an annual 
revenue of 60,060,0007. unencumbered by 
debt. The East India Company, while 
it possessed the trade, had been careful 
in its injunction of forbearance to its 
supercargoes ; but since the opening of 
the trade, that had been abandoned. The 
recommendation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton Jeft in the Foreign Office had been 
disregarded by Lord Palmerston, and 
other suggestions for the prevention of 
smuggling were unheeded. ‘The result 
Was we were now engaged in a war of 
which the circumstances were as formid- 
able as the stake was important. He 
submitted the following motion :—‘* That 
it appears to this House, on consideration 
of the papers relating to China, presented 
to this House by command of her Ma- 
jesty, that the interruption in our com- 
mercial and friendly intercourse with that 
country, and the hostilities which have 
since taken place, are mainly to be attri- 
buted to the want of foresight and pre- 
caution on the part of her Majesty’s pre- 
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sent advisers, in respect to our relations 
with China, and especially to their neglect 
to furnish the Superintendant at Canton 
with powers and instructions calculated 
to provide against the growing evils con- 
nected with the contraband traffic in 
opium, and adapted to the novel and dif- 
ficult situation in which the Superinten- 
dent was placed.”—Mr. Macaulay congra- 
tulated himself and his colleagues, that 
the charge against them had not been 
stronger. It was wholly retrospective, 
and alleged no blame but that of omission. 
It was impossible, even in this country, 
with the aid of the whole preventive ser- 
vice, to put down smuggling. He feared 
that too many were disposed to vote on 
this question, as if the armament had 
been undertaken to sustain a trade in 
opium. It was not for that purpose that 
a force had been sent out, but for the 
redress of insults and injuries no longer 
endurable.—Sir William Follett sup- 
ported the motion, and Sir George Staun- 
ton opposed it. The debate was con- 
tinued during three nights, and termi- 
nated in the following division: for the 
motion, 264, against it 273; majority for 
Ministers, 9. 

April 13. Lord John Russell moved 
that the Lords’ amendments to the 
Printep Papers Britt be considered. 
The amendments had not in any degree 
varied the object of the Bill, but had va- 
ried it in this respect, that, instead of the 
certificate going from the Speaker of that 
or the other House of Parliament to the 
officer of the court, it should be produced 
before the courtitself. The clause with 
respect to uctions now pending had been 
left out of the Bill, and therefore in the 
actions that had been commenced against 
the Serjeant-at-Arms he would plead. 
He proposed that these amendments 
should be agreed to.—The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral said the Bill came back ten times 
more objectionable, carrying every objec- 
tion to the extreme; doing that which 
was professed to be disclaimed, and if 
passed into a law the privileges of the 
Commons of England were at an end. 
The object of the alteration made in the 
Lords was to compel the House of Com- 
mons to appear before a court of law, 
where they ought not to appear. ‘The 
House had suffered by appearing there 
already, and he must say that the House 
of Commons, for the first time in parlia- 
mentary history, exhibited its imbecility 
to sustain the rights of the people, by 
sanctioning the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law on the question of its privileges,— 
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The Attorney-General said, he thought 
that the amendments proposed by the 
House of Lords ought to be agreed to. 
‘The House had been placed in a difticul- 
ty, from which the present Bill relieved 
them, and he had no apprehension, that 
when the occasion should present itself, 
the House would fail to exercise its juris- 
diction. With the judges there was no 
discretionary power : by the Bill they per- 
formed duties purely ministerial, and if 
they refused to perform them they could 
be impeached. It was the act of the 
House, and not the judge, which termi- 
nated the action.—Sir Rodert Peel said the 
Lords had shown a sincere desire to 
co-operate with the Commons in the 
maintenance of the privilege asserted, and 
had clogged their consent with no inad- 
missible conditions. It was most mate- 
rial to observe, that they had retained the 
preamble, whereby both Houses now con- 
curred in affirming the general principle of 
that privilege. He did not regret that 
the privilege had been asserted by the 
proceedings of this House itself; but he 
much preferred the powers which had 
now been wisely asked of the Legisla- 
ture.— The House divided, and theamend- 
ments agreed to by a majority of 68 to 28. 

The Canapa GoverNnMENT BIL. was 
read a second time without a division. 

April 15. Mr. Hume, having opposed 
every stage of Lorp Seaton’s ANNUITY 
Bix, again renewed his opposition on 
the third reading, both on the score of 
economy and on the ground of Lord Sea- 
ton’s conduct in Canada. He moved that 
the Bill should be read a third time on 
that day six months.—Lord John Russell 
said that the frequent discussion which 
had already taken place on the subject of 
Lord Seaton’s services, and the estimation 
in which they were generally held by per- 
sons of all political parties, made it need- 
less for him now to enter into a debate on 
Mr. Hume’s allegations.—Mr. Ward said 
that he would not discuss the merits of 
Lord Seaton ; but that he should vote for 
the rejection of the Bill, because he 
thought the grant of pensions to peers for 
three lives involved injurious conse- 
quences, as tending to the introduction of 
persons into the peerage whose incomes 
were not adequate to the maintenance of 
the dignity.—The House divided, and the 
numbers were—For the third reading, 77 ; 
against it, 17—majority 60.—The Bill 
was then read a third time and passed. 

On the 15th April Parliament was ad 
journed over the Easter recess to the 29t 
instant. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 





FRANCE. 

The new Premier, M. Thiers, has 
achieved a great triumph in the Chamber 
of Deputies. ‘The debate on the secret 
service fund closed on the 26th March, 
and a division took place on un amend- 
ment proposed by M. Dangerville to re- 
duce the sum by 100,000 francs ; when 
there appeared— For the amendment, 158; 
against it, 261; Majority, 103. The 
clauses of the bill were next carried pro 
forma, and then the important question 
was put on the totality of the bill, when 
there appeared—Ayes, 246; noes, 160; 
majority, 86. ‘This is, perhaps, one of 
the greatest triumphs that a minister in 
the difficult position of M. Thiers could 


secure. The result is far beyond his 
warmest expectations, or that of his 
friends. The announcement of the divi- 


sion was received in the Chamber with 
enthusiastic cheering, while out of doors 
the effect produced by the welcome news 
of the King’s defeat, as it is generally re- 
garded, was even more striking, and the 
funds rose immediately. An unwonted 
activity has been observed in the several 
departments of State, and M. Thiers has 
obtained high popularity, and gained cre- 
dit for much talent and sound judgment. 


NAPLES, 


In 1816, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Naples, by 
which all British subjects, resident in the 
Neapolitan territories, were permitted to 
buy and dispose of property, particularly 
such as were at that time in possession of 
any sulphur mines, or who should become 
proprietors or lessees. In the face of 
this stipulation the King of Naples, 
about two years ago, sold an exclusive 
monopoly of all the sulphur in Sicily to a 
company of French merchants, and there- 
upon issued an edict, by which he com- 
manded all the sulphur-mine proprietors 
in Sicily, including the British residents, 
to limit the production of their sulphur 
mines to six hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, and to deliver and sell the 
whole of this quantity, at a price fixed by 
the government, to the French company 
or to their order only. Mr. Temple, our 
minister at Naples, was ordered to make 
the necessary remonstrance, and to re. 
quire that the monopoly should be im. 
mediately revoked and cancelled, so far 
at least as regarded Buitish subjects ; but 
having received only evasive and unsa. 
tisfactory answers, he was instructed, 


about the middle of March, to require im- 
mediate satisfaction ; and on the 2d April 
he informed the English merchants that 
‘circumstances have arisen which may 
very probably oblige the naval forces of 
her Majesty to exercise reprisals against 
vessels navigating under Neapolitan co- 
ours.” On the 7th April a steamer was 
sent to Admiral Stopford, with instruc- 
tions toblockade the Neapolitan ports; the 
next day the Sardinian Ambassador offered 
his mediation, and proposed, as a system 
of mutual concession, that the King of 
Naples should annul the sulphur contract, 
and that England should submit the ques- 
tion of indemnity to the arbitration of a 
third power. he French government 
has undertaken the office of mediator, or, 
in other words, that of bringing the King 
of Naples to his senses, by giving him a 
very intelligible intimation of the certain 
consequences of his refusal. It appears 
that Mr. Temple remains very quietly at 
his post, and no doubt is entertained but 
that the matter will end in the abolition 
of the monopoly, and a just reparation 
being made to such of our English mer- 
chants as are sufferers. 


SPAIN. 


On the 9th April the Queen accepted 
the resignation of the Ministers of Ma- 
rine, of the Interior, and of War. The 
first has been replaced by M. Sotela, sub- 
secretary of that department ; the second, 
by M. Armendarix, a deputy; and the 
last, provisionally, by M. Serzagary, sub- 
secretary. ‘The ministry of finance has 
been entrusted to M. Santillan, a deputy. 
These selections partake the opinions of 
the majority. 

The sixth and seventh battalions of the 
Carlists of Aragon were surprised and de- 
stroyed by Colonel Zurbano, on the 6th 
April, at Petrarque. 419 officers and 
soldiers were taken prisoners. 

The surrender of Castellote, a Carlist 
fortress, has also caused great exultation 
to the Christino party. The siege had 
been protracted for several weeks, the gar- 
rison having held out to the last extre- 
mity. However, the spirit of Carlism is 
decidedly on the increase in Navarre and 
Biscay, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the civil war will not terminate 
with the present year. 


HANOVER, 


The Hanover Gazette of the 18th 
March states, that the King received all 
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the court on the day before, the 50th 
anniversary of his entering the army, and 
distributed numerous decorations to offi- 
cers. He has created 12 Grand Crosses, 
8 Commanders, and 11 Knights of the 
Order of the Guelphs. Prussia, Bruns- 
wick, and Mecklenburgh have had each 
their share in these royal favours. The 
promotions in the army were numerous, 
A deputation from the officers of all the 
regiments presented in their name an 
equestrian statue of his Majesty in silver, 
in testimony of their gratitude and attach- 
ment. 

The. project of a new constitution has 
been submitted to the Chambers. The 
composition of the Chambers is scarcely 
at all modified, so that it is, in fact, but a 
repetition of the constitution of 1819. 
The new constitution reserves to the 
King the management of the state pro- 
perty and private domains, which were 
given up to the public revenue by the 
more recent reforms. 


CHIVA. 


The much talked of Russian expedition 
against Chiva has totally failed. The 
troops had not seen an enemy, except in 
the skirmishes which have already been 
mentioned; but notwithstanding the ex. 
treme care with which this expedition 
was prepared and directed, it was impos- 
sible to withstand the inclemency of the 
climate. Storms and snow prevail in 
such a degree, that even the camp in 
which General Perowsky had taken re- 
fuge to wait for a change in the weather, 
was not tenable, and the whole expe- 
dition was obliged to be given up. What 
loss the troops have suffered is not known : 
but the greater part of the camels on which 
the expedition depended have perished. 
The general-in-chief required 1000 camels 
to be sent in all haste from Arenburg, in 
order to convey the sick and the baggage, 
and even the corps itself, back to that 
town. 

INDIA. 


The French accounts from Pondi- 
cherry contain numerous details of a 
dreadful hurricane and inundation of the 
sea on that coast at the beginning of 
December. The force of the wind was 
such as had never before been witnessed 
there, and the inroad of the sea was dread- 
ful beyond description. Upwards of 
10,000 corpses had been found, but many 
thousands more had, no doubt, been 
washed away. So many bodies lying 
unburied had caused a pestilence, and the 
condition of the survivors, who had lost 
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most of their property, was exceedingly 
distressing. The British authorities and 
settlers had shown the greatest kindness 
to the French sufferers; but the factory 
and the town of Yanaon, which alone had 
lost 1,500 inhabitants, could not recover 
from such a calamity for a great many 
years. The Government chest, and most 
of the public records, had been preserved. 
As instances of the extensive scale on 
which this great natural calamity acted, 
it is mentioned that at Talarivou, one 
house in which 400 persons had taken 
refuge, was blown down, and most of 
them killed; while at Mallavoram, a 
village on the English territory, only 19 
were saved out of 2,000 inhabitants. 

In consequence of a letter written by 
the chief of Koonoor, stating his inten- 
tion, if the Russians were advancing, to 
join them, Sir Willoughby Cotton or- 
dered a military force to attack the for- 
tress of Peshoot, about 40 miles N.N.E. 
of Candahar, in which that chieftain had 
taken his position. Accordingly at day- 
break on the 18th Jan. the attack was 
made by a force under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Orchard, C.B. Capt. Ab- 
bott and Lieut. Pigou succeeded, after 
two hours’ firing, in battering down the 
outer gate; and they then made two at- 
tempts to blow up the inner gate, but 
from the heavy rain that fell, and the bad 
quality of the (Indian) gunpowder, the 
explosion did not take place. Col. 
Orchard then, as the fort is, from its 
position, almost unassailable, and a de- 
structive fire was kept up by the garrison, 
withdrew his troops about half-past 11, 
A.M. The chief afterwards evacuated 
the fortress and fled to the hills, and the 
detachment took possession in the evening. 
The loss of the British was severe,—viz. 
65 men killed and wounded: among the 
latter were Lieuts. Collinson, of the 37th, 
and Hicks, European Regiment, who 
are recovering. 


AMERICA, 


On the Ilth Feb. the St. Louis Ex- 
change at New Orleans was destroyed 
by fire. This Exchange, with its mag- 
nificent dome, cost 1,700,000 dollars, and 
it was under mortgage for 1,400,000 dol- 
lars. ‘The Improvement Bank, to which 
the building belonged, has in circulation 
some 900,000 dollars in bills, and scarcely 
any specie on hand. The Orleans In- 
surance Company, and the Phoenix, of 
London, had small risks. The Rotunda 
was the most magnificent structure of the 
kind in the Union, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


At the Spring Assizes several of the 
disturbers of the public peace bave been 
overtaken byretributive justice. At York, 
on the 23th March, sentence was passed 
on the Chartists convicted of scditious 
conspiracy, riot, and using seditious lan- 
guage, at Sheflield, Bradford, Barnsley, 
&c. ‘The Sheffield Chartist, Samuel 
Holberry, was sentenced to be imprison- 
ed in the gaol of Northallerton for four 
years, and at the expiration of that period 
to be bound, himself in 50/, and two 
sureties in 10/7. each, to keep the peace 
towards her Majesty’s subjects ; ‘Thomas 
Booker, to be imprisoned for three years ; 
Wm. Booker, bis son, two years; James 
Duffy, three years ; William Wells, one 
year; John Marshall, Thomas Pen- 
thorpe, and Joseph Bennison, otherwise 
Benson, two years; Wm. Martin, one 
year. The Bradford Chartists, Robert 
Peddie, Wm. Brooke, Thomas Drake, 
and Paul Holdsworth, to be imprisoned 
for three years. The Barnsley Chartists, 
Peter Hoye, John Crabtree, and William 
Ashton, to two yearsimprisonment. All 
are also to enter into recognizances for 
their future bebaviour. 

At the same Assizes, Mr. Feargus 
O‘Connor was convicted of having pub- 
lished, on the 13th and 20th of July last, 
in the Northern Star newspaper, of which 
he was the editor and proprietor, sedi- 
tious libels, inciting to insurrection, and 
to induce her Majesty’s subjects to dis- 
obey the Jaw, in order to lead to a viola- 
tion of the public peace.—On the 30th 
March Vincent and Edwards were con- 
victed at Monmouth of a conspiracy to 
effect great changes in the government by 
illegal means, and of unlawful assembly. 
Mr. Baron Gurney sentenced Vincent to 
be imprisoned for twelve months, and 
Edwards for fourteen ; to give sureties 
for five years, themselves in 500/., and 
two in 1007. each. Both defendants are 
in custody, under a sentence at last as- 
sizes ; this sentence will detain Vincent 
eight months, and Edwards thirteen, 
after the expiration of the former sentence. 
—On the Ist April, at Warwick, Brown, 
the Bull-ring orator, and “ delegate” 
from Birmingham to the ‘ National 
Convention,” was convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to 18 months’ imprison. 
ment. In the cases of Julian Harney 


and Henry Wilkes, whose trials had been 
postponed, no evidence was offered, it 
having been agreed that if, in the interim, 
they conducted themselves properly they 
should be acquitted. 

March 23 and 24. The village of Ford- 
ington, adjoining Dorchester, was the scene 


of two devastating fires, which were at- 
tended with very great destruction of pro- 
perty, particularly amongst the poor in- 
abitants. Tbe first broke out in the 
chimney of a brewhouse, attached to the 
tesidence of Mr. Elliott, which soon ex- 
tended to six other houses, covered with 
thatch; all of which were speedily con- 
sumed. That on the next day broke out 
in the chimney of a house occupied by 
Mr. Short, a carpenter: before the 
flames could be subdued, 46 thatched 
houses caught fire; all of which were de- 
stroyed. These calamities rendered about 
100 families, comprising more than 250 
individuals, entirely homeless. 

April1. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of a new wing to St. Thomas's 
Hospital was performed by Alderman 
Sir John Cowan, Bart., assisted by Abel 
Chapman, esq. Treasurer to the Hos. 
pital, and the Governors. 

April 12. The Theatre Royal, Cork, 
was burned to the ground. The house 
is a complete skeleton, and the loss of 
property very great, 

By the intended inclosure of More- 
combe Bay, and the Duddon Sands, on the 
Lancashire coast, fifty-two thousand acres 
of land will be reclaimed, which will form 
two of the most beautiful valleys in the 
Lake district of eighty-three square miles. 
The sands, being composed almost en- 
tirely of calcareous matter, washed from 
the surrounding lime-stone, are capable 
of being formed into the most fertile soil 
foragriculture. The land proposed to be 
reclaimed will form an area of half the 
size of Rutlandshire ; and calculating one 
individual for two acres, will acecommo- 
date a population of 26,000, being about 
half the number of the present population 
of the counties of Huntingdon and West- 
morland, and 5000 more than that of Rut- 
land. It would be about equal in popu- 
lation and extent to the adjacent district 
of Lonsdale North, which is a peninsula 
lying between the two bays of More- 
cambe and the Duddon, on which stand 
the ancient ruins of Furness Abbey, and 
is also a rich agricultural and manufac. 
turing district, abounding with slate, iron, 
and copper mines, 

The New Postage.—The Lords of the 
Treasury have fixed the 6th of May for 
the day when the postage stamps are to 
come into use. The issue of the stamps 
will, in the first instance, begin in London, 
and be extended as speedily as practicable 
throughout the whole of the kingdom; but 
letters, properly stamped, posted in any 
part of the kingdom, will pass free. 

The stamps will be purchaseable at 
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every post-office in London, and of all li- 
censed vendors of stamps. Stamps of two 
ptices will be issued — penny and two- 
penny. The penny stamps will be printed 
in black, the twopenny in dlueink, <At 
each side of the covers directions respect- 
ing the rates of postage, the prices of 
stamps, &c. are given. ‘The prices of 
stamps are as follows:— 

At a Post-office, Labels 1d. and 2d. 
each. Covers 1d. and 24d. each. 

At a Stamp-distributor’s, as above, or 
as follows :— 

Half-ream, or 240 penny covers, 11. 2s. 
4d., penny envelopes 1/. 1s. 9d. 

Quarter-ream, or 120 twopenny covers, 
12, 1s. 4d., twopenny envelopes, Li. Is. 1d. 

At the Stamp-oflices in London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh, as above, or as fol- 
lows :— 

Two reams, or 960 penny covers, 4/, 7s. 
penny envelopes, 4. 5s. 

One ream, or 480 twopenny covers, 
41, 3s. 6d., twopenny envelopes, 4, 2s. 6d. 

Covers may be had at these prices, 
either in sheets or cut ready for use. 
Envelopes in sheets only, and conse- 
quently not made up. No one, unless 
duly licensed, is authorised to sell postage 
stamps. 

The penny stamp carries half an ounce 
(inland), the twopenny stamp one ounce. 
For weights exceeding one ounce use the 
proper number of labels, either alone or 
in combination with the stamps of the 
covers or envelopes. 

Thus, it appears, that between the 
purchase of a single cover and of 960, 
there will be an allowance of about 14 
per cent. The price for a dozen or more 
covers purchased of a licensed vendor will 
be left for competition. The covers and 
envelopes are printed on paper manufac- 
tured by Mr. John Dickinson, having 
coloured lines inserted in the woof of 
the paper, differently disposed on the 
covers and the envelopes. ‘The labels, 
or adhesive stamps, are printed on 
water-marked paper, each having the 
water-mark of a crown; and the sheet of 
labels, holding 240, has the word “ post- 
age” in each of the four borders. Certain 
combinations of letters of the alphabet 
are inserted in the two corners at the 
lower part of the labels ; and as they are 
varied, in every one of 240 labels, the 
probabilities nearly amount to a certainty 
that no one having a less stock than 240 
will have two stamps with the same let- 
tering in his possession, There can be 
no doubt that these peculiarities afford a 
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very ample guarantee against forgery. 
The adhesive stamp has the advantage of 
portability and lightness. ‘They may also 
be sent as payment for pence or trifling 
sums. The artists employed are Mul- 
ready, Wyon, Thompson, and Heath; 
and the Penny Post will spread models of 
beauty over the whole face of the coun- 
try and amongst all classes of the people. 
Mr. Wyon’s die, and Mr, Heath's plate is 
a head of the Queen. Mr. Mulready’s 
design for a stamped cover represents 
Britannia in the act of dispatching four 
winged messengers. The figures on each 
side of her are groups emblematical of 
British commerce, and communication 
with all parts of the world. On the right 
are East Indians on elephants directing 
the embarkation of merchandise; next 
Arabs with camels laden ; next Chinese ; 
on the left, American Indians concluding 
a treaty, and negroes packing casks of 
sugar. The whole design occupies rather 
more than an inch in width along the 
face of an ordinary envelope. In what 
may be called the foreground on the one 
side, a young man is reading a letter to 
his mother, whose clasped hands express 
her emotion at its contents; on the other 
side is a group of three figures, each one 
eagerly pressing around to read, or at 
least to catch a sight of the welcome 
letter. ‘The whole conception forcibly 
tells its story, and suggests emotions of 
gratitude at the universal blessings that 
flow from unfettering correspondence, 
which is but speech by means of written 
characters. 

March 25. Trinity Church, Green- 
wich, which has been recently erected as 
a district church of the parish of St. 
Alphege, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Rochester. 

April 7. The Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol consecrated the new 
church at Brimscombe, in the parish of 
Minchinhampton, which has been built 
by subscription, aided by David Ricardo, 
esq. the patron of the parish, who has 
assigned it a district, and engaged to sup- 
port a resident clergyman until the divi- 
sion takes place. It is built of stone and 
stone tiled, having nave, chancel, and 
tower, in the style of the 13th century, 
with painted windows and carved oak 
furniture, and will accommodate 560 
persons, above one-fifth of the kneelings 
being free. Adjoining are school-rooms 
for 200 children. The situation is highly 
picturesque, on the side of a well-wooded 
hill, overlooking the valley towards Stroud, 














GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March7. James Norton Smith, esq. to be 
one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms, vice Smith, retired. 

March 26. Lieut. George William Roper 
Yule, R. M. to wear the cross of the first class 
of the National and Military Order of San 
Fernando ; conferred by the Queen Regent of 
Spain in testimony of his services in various 
actions, from 10th ny 1836, to Nov. 1837. 

March 27. William Peter, esq. to be Consul 
for the State of Pennsylvania, to reside at Phila- 
delphia.—John Storey Penleaze, esq. to be 
Consul at Amsterdam. 

March 30. The dignity of a Duchess of the 
United Kingdom granted to the Right Hon. 
Lady Cecilia Letitia Underwood (eldest sur- 
viving daughter of Arthur Saunders, second 
Earl of Arran, by Elizabeth, his third wife, 
daughter of Richard Underwood, late of Dub- 
lin, esq.) by the title of Duchess of Inverness. 

April 3. 61st Foot, Major-Gen. Sir J. Gar- 
diner, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—William Mitchell 
Innes, of Parson’s Green, co. Edinb. esq. only 
surviving son of Alex. Mitchell, late of Cherry- 
bank, esq., by Elspeth his wife, only child and 
heir of Thos. Simpson, of Darra-hill, co. Aber- 
deen, by Isabel, only sister having surviving 
issue of the late George Innes, of Stow, co. 
Edinb. esq. (sometime Cashier of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, and Dep. Receiver-gen. of 
Land Rents for Scotland) who was the father 
of the late Gilbert Innes, of Stow, and of Jane 
Innes, of Edinburgh and Stow, spinster, 
(lately deceased) to continue to use the name 
of Innes. 

April6. Knighted, Lieut.-Col. Charles Chi- 
chester, 8lst Foot, Brigadier-General in the 
service of the Queen of Spain, K. 8. F. &c. 

April 10. 2nd Life Guards, Major and Lt.- 
Col. G. A. Reid to be L.-Col. and Col. ; brevet- 
Major J. M‘Dougall to be Major and Lt.-Col. 
—6th Foot, Major H. B. Everest to be Lt.-Col. ; 
Capt. W. Pottinger to be Major.—85th Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, K.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—Lt.-Col. Lovell .Benj. Badcock, of 
15th drag. K.H. and his only brother Capt. 
Wm. S. Badcock, R. N. from respect to the 
memory of their ancestor Sir Salathiel Lovell, 
Baron of the Exchequer, to take the name of 
Lovell in lieu of Badcock.—Royal East Mid- 
dlesex Militia, T. Carvick, esq. to be Major. 

April 17. 20th Foot, Capt. F. Croad to be 
Major.—65th Foot, Capt. C. Wise to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Walker, who retires. 

April 18. The Lieut.-Governor of the Ba- 
hama Islands, Col. Francis Cockburn, to be 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the said 
Islands. : 

April 20. Fiske Goodeve Harrison, of Cop- 
ford Hall, Essex, esq. in memory of his mater- 
nal grandfather the Rev. John Fiske, of Thorpe 
Morieux, Suffolk, to take the name of Fiske 
before Harrison. 





Nava Promotions. 
The following officers, now extra aides-de- 
camp, are appointed to be full Naval aides-de- 
camp to the Queen :—Captains J. W. D. Dun- 
das, C. B., Henry Hope, C. B., Sir John 
Pechel, Bart., K.C.H. C.B.—Captain Sir 
David Dunn, K.C.]1. tothe Vanguard ; Com- 
mander Frederick Hutton, to the Vanguard, 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 





Commander T. L. Massie, to the Thunderer. 
—Edward Stopford, from the Zebra to the 
Hydra; James Stopford, from Hydra to the 
Zebra.—Lieut. John Miers Greer (1799), to 
the rank of retired Commander, retaining 
his out-pension of Greenwich Hospital. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Inverness Co.—H. J. Baillie, jun. esq. 
Sutherland Co.—David Dundas, esq. 
Totness.—Barry Baldwin, esq. 





EccxestasticAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rey. Thomas Garnier, B.C.L. to be Dean of 
Winchester. 

Rev. J. C. Hare, to be Archdeacon of Lewes. 

Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Wriothesley Rus- 
Sell, to be Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. E. Addenbrooke, Spernall R. Warw. 

Rev. ae Baylee, Woodside New Ch, Li- 
verpool. 

Rev. E. Bellamy, Dersingham V. Norf. 

Hon. and Rev. C. B. Bernard, Bantry V. Cork. 

Rev. C. Blencowe, Marston St. Lawrence V. 
co. Northamp. 

Rev. J. Boyle, Brighouse P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. E. Cust, Danby Wiske R. York. 

Rey. W. Dobson, Tuxford V.A. Notts. 

Rey. W. C. Flint, Wellow P.C. Notts. 

Rev. W. C. Frampton, Buckland Ripers R. 
Dorset. 

Rey. J. Hanburgh, St. John’s V. Hereford. 

Rev. J. Hayes, Harpurhey P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. J. F. Hodgson, Horsham V. Sussex. 

Rev. P. J. Honeywood, Bradwell-next-Cogges - 
hall R. Essex. 

Rev. W. C. Kitson, St. James’s New Ch. St. 
Sitwell’s, Exeter. 

Rev. W. Leeke, Holbrooke P.C. Derby. 

Rev. R. Lovett, Trinity Church, Walcot, Bath. 

Rey. S. Luscombe, Chedzy R. Somerset. 

Rey. J. H. Marsden, Great Oakley R. Essex. 

Rev. O. Ormerod, Birch P.C. Warrington. 

Rev. F. B. Portman, Staple Fitzpaine cum 
Bickenhall R.R. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Robertson, Shorwell V. cum Mottiston 
R. Isle of Wight. 

Rey. H. Robinson, Haslebech R. Northamp. 

Rev. W. S. Salman, Shireoaks P.C. Notts. 

7. _ Stamer, D.D. St. Saviour’s Walcot R. 

ath. 

Rev. — Whalley, Old Hutton P.C. Westmorel. 

Rev. C. Whately, Holy Trinity New Church, 
Brinscomb, Gloucester. 

Rev. S. H. Widdrington, Walcot St, Swithin’s 
R. Bath. 

Rev. C. Wightwick, Codford St. Peter R. Wilts. 

Rey. T. Wilkinson, Stanwix V. Cumberland. 

Rey. T. F. Woodham, Brancaster R. Norf. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. T. James to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Rev. H. Melvill, the Tower of London. 
Rey. C. F. Smith to Viscount Combermere. 
Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. F. Hodgson, Provost of Eton. 
Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer to be Head Master of 
the City of London School. 
D. T. Ansted, esq. M.A. to be Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London, 
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BIRTHS. 

Feb. 15. At Leghorn, the wife of the Rey. 
S, J. Gambier, a dau. 

March4. At Naples, the wife of John Ken- 
nedy, esq. H. B. M. Secretary of Legation, a 
dau.—8. The wife of Capt. Hooke Pearson, of 
the 16th Lancers, a dau.——At Heath Hall, the 
Hon. Mrs. Smyth, a dau.—13. At Baron 
Hill, Anglesey, Lady Williams Bulkeley, a 
son.—14. At Baythorn Park, Essex, the wife 
of James Raymond, ~~ a_ dau.—15. In 
Mount-street, the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps, 
ason.——17. At Pudlicatt House, Mrs. Mor- 
timer Ricardo, a dau.—20. In Mansfield-st. 
Lady Jenkins, a son.—2l. At Bull-house, 
Brompton, Lady Sarah Ingestre, a dau.— 
23. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Anderson, 
a dau.——25. At Bath, the wife of John Ensor, 
esq. of Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, a dau.— 
28. At Brickwall, Northiam, Sussex, the wife 
of Thomas Frewen, esq. a son.——29. At Graf- 
ton Manor House, near Bromsgrove, the wife 
of Benj. Collett, esq. a son.——At Blackheath, 
Lady Ba ‘bara Newdigate, a son.——At Maper- 
ton House, near Wincanton, Somerset, the wife 
of Henry Fitzgerald, esq. a son and heir.— 
30. At Westwood Hall, the Hon. Mrs. H. C. 
Marshall, a son.——31. In Upper Harley-st., 
the wife of E. Pepys, esq. a son. 

Lately. The wife of Capt. Mathew, M.P. 
ason.——At Minterne, Dorset, Lady Theresa 
Digby, a dau.——At Clonmel, the wife of the 
Hon. F. Saville, R. A. a dau.——In Hertford- 
st., Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Scott, a son.— 
The Princess Doria Pamphili (dau. of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury), a dau.——In Portman-sq. the 
Hon. Mrs. Montagu, a dau.——-At Ogwell 
House, Devon, the lady of Sir Richard Plasket, 
a dau.—At Versailles, the wife of T. C. 
Hooper, esq. of Hardington-park, Som. a dau, 
——At Cooluck-lodge, Dublin, Lady Elizabeth 
Burrough, a son. 

April 3. At Castletown, county Kilkenny, 
the wife of W. V. Stuart, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
4. At Southampton, the wife of F. Jerningham, 
esq. a dau.——At Walton, Glastonbury, Lady 
J. Tuyane, a dau.—5. At Mecklenburgh-sq. 
Mrs. George Vernon Cotton, a son.—7. At 
Leamington, the wife of Joseph Baily, esq. 
=. a son and heir.—At ae a Isle of 
Man, the wife of Captain Sir T. S. Pasley, 
R.N. a son. 10. In Belgrave-street, the 
Countess of Pomfret, a dau.—-In Chester- 
place, Belgrave-square, the wife of Stephen 
Ram, esq. a son,——11. At Dublin, the wife of 
H. H. Joy, esq. Barrister at Law, a son.——At 
the Dowager Lady Arundell’s, Dover-st. the 
Hon. Mrs. A. Arundell, a dau.——At Ton- 
bridge Wells, the wife of M. C. J. Betham, 
esq. a son and heir.——13. At Mount Pleasant, 
Jersey, the lady of Sir C. E. Carrington, a 
son.——At Pakenham-lodge, Suffolk, the wife 
of T. Thornhill, jun. esq. a son.——1l4. At 
Buckland, Mrs. Throckmorton, a son.——At 
Brighton, the wife of A. Goddard, esq. M.P.a 
dau.——15. In Piccadilly, the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s, a son (Lord Burford).——22. In Gros- 
venor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Charles we a 
dau.——23. In Belgrave-sq. the Countess Lis- 
towell, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 12. At Hobart Town, the Hon. David 
Erskine, 51st Light Inf. third son of Lord Ers- 
kine, to Anne-Maria, eldest dau. of Josiah 
Spode, esq. Chief Police Magistrate of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Feb.1. At Calcutta, Henry Cowie, esq. to 
Emily, E. M. eldest dau. of the Rev. George 
Hough, M.A. Senior Chaplain. 

11. At Calcutta, Edward Peters, esq. Madras 
Civil Service, to Augusta-Jane, fifth dau, of 
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Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. Commander of th 
Forces. 

20. At Naples, James Minet, esq. second 
son of the late J. Minet, esq. of Baldwyns, 
Kent, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of William 
Iggulden, esq. of Naples. 

25. At mages William Fisher, esq. Madras 
Civil Service, only son of Capt. W. Fisher, R.N. 
and nephew of the Hon. Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart. 
Governor of Bombay, to Frances Brise, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Fisher, M.A. 
Rector of Ovington-with-Tilbury, Essex. 

27. Rev. William Lees, M.A. Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Peter’s, Oldham, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Nathan Worthington, esq. of 
Oldham. 

March 2. At Brandon, Suffolk, the Rev. C. 
J. Cartwright, to Emilie-Lydia, fourth dau. of 
Wm. Green, esq. of Horfield, near Bristol, and 
grand-dau. of John Brewster, esq. of Brandon. 

7. At Drumcondra-house, Dublin, Capt. 
Harvey, 87th Fusiliers, to Miss Campbell, eldest 
dau. of Col. Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. Quarter- 
master-general.—aAt Bristol, the Rey. T. A. 
Clarke, of Wigh Wycombe, Bucks, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Clarke, of 
Bristol. 

10. At St. Pancras, John Bailey Turner, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. John Turner, Vicar 
of Hennock, Devon, to Anne, second dau. of 
Lachin Mackay, esq. Royal Highlanders. 

12. At Norwich, George, youngest son of the 
late Charles Willes Beart, esq. of Great Yar- 
mouth, to Marian, youngest dau. of Robert 
Wright, esq. of the Upper Close.——-At Mary- 
lebone, W. E. Cochrane, esq. Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, to Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, Principal of the East India College. 
—At St. John’s Chapel, St. Leonard’s, Capt. 
J. W. a R.N. son of the late Admiral 
Sir George Montagu, G.C.B. to Isabella-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Charles Beauclerk, esq. of St. 
Leonard’s Forest, Sussex. 

14. At Upton, Bucks, Johnson Savage, esq. 
M.D. R. A. to Mary-Lydia, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Bonsey, esq. of Slough.—-- At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. George Cochrane, esq. ef the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, son of the late Hon. 
Basil Cochrane, to Ann Frances, dau. of the 
late Col. John Smith, of Coomb Hay, Som. 

17. At Maidstone, the Rev. T. T. Baker, 
B.A. to Ellen Wood, dau. of the Rev. George 
Davey, B.A.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. 
Francis Hamilton, esq. of Kensworth, Herts, 
to Mary-Catharine, only dau. of Henry Distin, 
esq. of Jamaica.——At Barham Court, Kent, 
James Rolleston, esq. of Harborne, Staff. to 
Isabella-Jane, eldest dau. of the late W. B. 
Hammond, esq. of Haling Park.—At Sid- 
mouth, the Rev. C. F. Fisher, only son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Fisher, to Helena-Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the Rev. Vere John Al- 
ston, of Odell, Beds.——At St. George’s, Han- 
sq. the Hon. —— John Ashley Cooper, 
yemsoest son of the E 





tarl of Shaftesbury, to 
ulia, eldest dau. of Henry John Conyers, esq. 
of Copt-hall, Essex.— At St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, Henry Jeaffreson, M.D. of Finsbury 
Circus, to Frances, eldest dau. of John B. 
Shuttleworth, esq. of Bedford-place and Hamp- 
tonwick.——At Belfast, Archibald Campbell, 
esq. Capt. 22d Regiment, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late W. Clarke, esq. of Donegal-place. 
18. At Camberwell, John Hawkins, esq. 
of Peckham, to Wilhelmina, widow of John 
Dann, esq. of Crayford. At Castlenock, near 
Dublin, T. A. Larcom, esq. R. Eng. toGeorgina, 
dau. of Col. D’Aguiler, C.B. Deputy-Adjutant- 
en. in Ireland.——At Great Stanmore, Robert 
ollond, esq. M.P. for Hastings, to Ellen-Julia, 
only child of Thomas Teed, esq. of Stanmore- 
hall.—At Dublin, Charles Le Poer Trench, 
esq. second son of the Hon. and Rev, the late 
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Archdeacon of Ardagh, and nephew to the late 
Earl of Clancarty, to his cousin, Miss Fanny 
Trench, fourth dau. of the late Lord Archbi- 
shop of Tuam. 

19. At Fareham, Major Hassell Moor, R. 
Art. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Adm. 
John Stanhope.——At Norwich, the Rev. Geo. 
Gibbons, of Arley, Cheshire, to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of the late E. B. Copeman, esq. of 
Cottishall, Norfolk.——At Edgbaston, Warw. 
the Rev. Thomas C. Haddon, B.C.L. Incum- 
bent of Tunstall, Norfolk, to Emma-Matilda, 
dau. of the late George Ryder Bird, esq. of 
Edgbaston.— At St. Luke’s, Richard Bevan, 
esq. of Chelsea, to Elizabeth-Ann, only dau. of 
the late James Forbes, “< M.D. 

21. At Amberley, the Rev. R. M. Caunter, 
LL.B. brother of the Orientalist, to Ann, dau. 
of the late Mr. Harrison, of Masham, co. York, 
and grand-niece of the late Vicar, the Rey. J. 
Hanley.——At Brighton, Wm. Haslewood, esq. 
of Slaugham-park, Sussex, to Frances-Catha- 
rine, dau. of the late Charles Bishop, esq. of 
Sunbury, Middlesex.——At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. by the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, Rector, Eliza- 
beth-Ann Dibdin, to Richard Lewis, Esq. of 
Ingatestone.——At the same Church, George 
Mac Call, esq. Sith Reg. to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Bonemy Dobree, esy. of Great Cum- 
berland-st. 

23. At All Souls’, Langham-place, Philip L. 

_ Powell, esq. to Eliza-Sophia, third dau. of John 
Galliers, esq. late of Stapleton Castle, Heref. 

24. At Deptford, Lieut. W. E. Triscott, R.N. 
to Harriet Butt, youngest dau. of John David 
Rolt, esq.— At the same Church, J. A. Hard- 
castle, of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, esq. eldest 
son of Alfred Hardcastle, of Hatcham-house, 
esq. to Frances, only child of the late Henry 
William Lambirth, esq. of Writtle.——At Pres- 
ton, the Rev. Lockhart W. Jeffray, M.A. son 
of Professor Jeffray, of Glasgow, to Catherine, 
dau. of the late Thomas Miller, esq. At 
Exeter, the Rev. H. L. Houldrich, Vicar of 
Holcombe Burnell, to Susan-Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late Matthew Cowper, esq. At 
Totnes, Edward Bentall, esy. Civil Serv. Ben- 

al, to Clementina, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
arshall, Rector of Chickerell. 

25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Charles 
Ord, esq. of Knowl-hall, Som. to Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late W. Villiers Sur- 
tees, esq.—— At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Capt. Charles Trollope, brother to Sir John 
Trollope, Bart. to Frances, only child of the 
late John Lord, esq. and niece of S. H. Lord, 
esy.—At Edinburgh, the Rev. E. B. Fietd, 
Mountsorrel, Leic. to Isabella, dau. of the 
late James Hamilton, esq. M.D. Professor at 
the University of Edinburgh. 

. Capt. Robert Beavan, Bengal Army, to 
Cecilia, dau. of the Rev. Henry Drury, of Har- 








row. 

28. At St. Pancras, Thomas Vowe, esq. of 
Manor-house, Hallaton, to Elizabeth-Jane, only 
dau. of J. W. Fisher, esq. of Burton-crescent. 
—At Sutton, Surrey, A. Annand, jun. esq. 
third son of A. Annand, esq. to Sarah Selina, 

oungest dau. of the late J. Blunt, esq. of 
Wallop, Hants. —— At Wingfield, Berks, Mr. 
Richard Reece, of Walton-on-Thames, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of William May, esq. of Brock-hill. 

30. At Chelsea, C. Wentworth Dilke, esq. 
to Mary, dau. of the late Capt. Wm. Chatfield, 
of the Madras Cav. 

31. At Holton Beckering, Linc. Thomas 
Brailsford, esq. of East Barkwith-house, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Hale, 
Rector of the former place. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. J. H. H. 
Atkinson, esq. eldest son of Lieut-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Bradford, to Anne, dau. of the late 

ll 


Marriages. 





[May, 


Wm. Ellice, esq.—~The Rev. Wm. H. Eger- 
ton, Rector of the Lower Mediety of Malpas, 
to Louisa, dau. of Brooke Cunliffe, esq. of Er- 
bistock-hall, Flint. ——At Dublin, John Barton, 
esq. son of the Archdeacon of Ferns, to Mari- 
anne, dau. of the late M. Nicholson, esq. M.D.; 
and at the same time, Richard Symes, esq. of 
Bridgewater, to Margaret, dau. of the same 
gentleman, and grand-nieces of the late Vice- 
Adm. Lord Shuldham.——Capt. H. O’Brien, 
R.A. to Mary, dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. Corn- 
wallis Dausey, C.B.—At Calpee, India, Capt. 
W. F. Beatson, K.F. commanding Bundelkund 
Legion, to Marian, dau. of the late Col. Hum- 
fries. —— At St. George’s, Han.-sq. William 
Bevan, esq. of Clifton, to Sarah, widow ot G. 
Martin, esq. of Bristol. 

Apri] 1. At Baxterly, near Cheltenham, 
B. N. Arnold, M.D. son of the Rev. C. Arnold, 
Incumbent of Meltor and Langho, Lanc. to 
Louisa, Countess of Kintore (divorced from 
the Earl of Kintore, by a decree of the Scotch 
Court of Session on the 3d of March last.) 

2. At Stapleton, near Bristol, John Strachan, 
jun. esq. only surviving son of John Strachan, 
esq. of Thornton, N. B. and Clifden, Devon, 
Gentleman Usher of the Queen, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of the late Isaac Elton, esq. of Stapleton- 
House.—— At St. Pancras, W. Coulson, esq. of 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, to Maria, dau. 
of John T. Bartram, esq. of Upper Fitzroy-st. 
——At St. George’s, Southwark, J. W. Medley, 
esq. to Catherine Hannah, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Sir G. M. Keith, Bart. R.N.——At 
Halifax, George N. Emmett, esq. of Biooms- 
bury-sq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of Wm. Em- 
mett, esqy.—— At Gateshead, the Rev. Hugh 
Salvin, Chaplain R. Navy, to Alice-Julia, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Anthony Surtees, 
esq. of Hammersley Hall.——At Ardieigh, 
Essex, John Posford Osborne, esq. of Ardieigh 
Park, to Catharine, second dau. of the Rey. 
Henry Bishop, Vicar of Ardleigh.—aAt Pos- 
lingford, Suffolk, Timms Hervey Elwes, esq. 

youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Elwes, to 

uisa, youngest dau. of Col. Weston, of 
Shadow-bush, near Clare.——At Frenchay, 
near Bristol, Edward, eldest son of Edw. D. 
Poore, esq. of Figheldean, Wilts, to Frances- 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. James Williams, of 
Matherne, Monm. 

4. In Florence, the Baron Paul W. D’Hog- 
guer, of the Hague, to Frederica-Maitland, 
third dau. of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Gerald de 
Courcy. j 

7. At St. Pancras, Henry Pyne, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Harriet, dau. of Thomas 
James, esq. of Gray’s Inn.—at Woolwich, 
Alex. Denholm, esq. of Beatlaws, co. Lanark, 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of Col. Paterson, 
Roy. Art.——At Liverpool, J. Philips, esq. of 
Shrewsbury, to Mary-Emily, only surviving 
dau. of J. B. Tipton, esq. of Elm House.—— 
At Moccas Court, Heref. Thomas Chester Mas- 
ter, esq. M.P. for Cirencester, to Catharine- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Sir George Corne- 
wall.—aAt Speldhurst, George Bayley, esq. 
of Montagu-st., Russell-sq. to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of John Carruthers, esq. of Mitchells, near 
Tonbridge Wells. 

8. At Paston, co. Northampton, John Prette- 
john, esq. of Barbadoes, and Harehatch, Berks, 
to Laura, youngest dau. of Charles Cole, esq. 
of Paston Hail. At High Wycombe, Bucks, 
Peter Samuel, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Fry, Rector of Emberton, Bucks, to Katherine- 
Eliza-Anne, second dau. of the Rey. J. C, 
Williams, Rector of Farthingstone.——At Bed- 
ford, Horatio Nelson Goddard, esq. of Cliffe 
House, and of Purton, Wilts, to ;Anne-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. 'T. Le Mesurier, 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH. 

March 5. At Blenheim, after a short 
illness, within one day of completing his 
74th year, the Most Noble George 
Spencer-Churchill, fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough and Marquess of Blandford, co. 
Dorset (1702), seventh Earl of Sunder- 
land (1643), fifth Earl of Marlborough 
(1689), ninth Baron Spencer of Worm- 
leighton, co. Warwick (1603), and fifth 
Baron Churchill, of Sandridge, co. Hert- 
ford (1685) ; a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire; High Steward of the city of 
Oxford, and of the borough of Wood- 
stock ; D.C.L., F.S.A., F.L.S., &e. 

The late Duke of Marlborough was 
born on the 6th March 1766, the elder 
son (the younger is the present Lord 
Churchill of Wychwood) of George the 
fourth Duke of Marlborough, K.G., by 
Lady Caroline Russell, only daughter of 
John fourth Duke of Bedford. He was 
educated at Eton, where the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole, D.D. (who wrote the descrip- 
tions, in Latin, of the Marlborough Gems) 
was his tutor; and subsequently became 
a member of Christ church, Oxford, 
where the honorary degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him Dec. 9, 1786, and 
that of D.C.L. June 20, 1792. He was 
returned to Parliament as one of the 
members for Oxfordshire at the general 
election of 1790, in the room of his uncle 
Lord Charles Spencer, but relinquished 
the post again to that nobleman at the 
general election of 1796. 

The Marquess became Major of the 
first regiment of Reading Volunteers, 
Jan. 3, 1804; and he was afterwards 
Colonel of that body. In July 1804 he 
was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, which office 
he held until Feb. 1806. At the latter 
date he was called up, by writ, to the 
House of Peers, and placed in his father’s 
barony of Spencer. 

On the 30th Jan. 1817 he succeeded 
his father in the dukedom, and in May 
following he was authorized, by royal 
sign manual, ‘in order to perpetuate in 
his family a surname to which his illus- 
trious ancestor, John first Duke of Marl. 
borough, by a long series of transcendant 
and heroic atchievements, added such 
imperishable lustre,” to take and use the 
surname of Churchill after that of Spen- 
cer, and to bear the arms of Churchill 
quarterly with those of Spencer, together 
with a representation of the bearings of 
the standard of colours belonging to the 
honor or manor of Woodstock, and to 


Gent. Maa, Vou, XIII, 





bear and use the supporters borne and 
used by John Duke of Marlborough. 

Whilst Marquess of Blandford, his 
Grace was distinguished by the magnifi- 
cence and expense with which he indulged 
his taste, particularly in his gardens 
and his library at White Knights, near 
Reading (formerly the seat of the ancient 
family of Englefield), which he purchased 
of Richard Byam Martin, esq. in 1798. 
‘¢ A descriptive account of the Mansion 
and Gardens of White Knights,” written 
by Mrs. Hofland, and illustrated by 
twenty-three engravings from pictures 
taken on the spot by her husband, T. C. 
Hofland, esq. was printed at his Grace’s 
expense in large quarto. Italso comprises 
a list of the costly collection of paintings by 
the old masters. A classed catalogue of his 
Grace's library was privately printed in 
1812, 4to., and some account of the most 
remarkable treasures which it contained 
will be found in Clarke’s Repertorium 
Bibliographicum, 1819, pp. 231—238, in 
which volume, at pp. 316—324, are also 
some notices of the older collection at 
Blenheim, which was principally formed 
by Charles Earl of Sunderland, the father 
of the second Duke of Marlborough, who 
was in this respect a powerful rival of the 
Earl of Oxford, as is shown by a curious 
note of Humphrey Wanley (the librarian 
of the latter) written upon Lord Sunder- 
land’s decease. 

At the sale of the library of the Duke 
of Roxburghe in 1812, the Marquess of 
Blandford engaged with his cousin, Earl 
Spencer, in the memorable competition 
for Valderfer’s edition of the Decamerone 
of Boccaccio, printed at Venice in 1471, 
and he became successful at the enor- 
mous price of 2260/.—by much the 
largest sum ever given for any book, 
either printed orin MS, It is remark- 
able that an imperfect copy of this edi- 
tion was previously in the library at 
Blenheim. The Marquess became one of 
the original members of the Roxburghe 
Club, founded upon this memorable oc- 
casion, under the presidency of his de- 
feated rival. 

In 1815 he bought the celebrated Bed- 
ford Missal, at the sale of the library of 
James Edwards, esq. of Pall Mall, for the 
sum of 698/, 5s. 

However, most of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s collections have been long since 
dispersed ; and during the latter years of 
his life his Grace had lived in utter re- 
tirement at one corner of his magnificent 
palace: a a; instance of the 
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results of princely extravagance. He sel- 
dom quitted the spot, except for a short 
visit every year to one of the watermg 
places. 

His Grace married, Sept. 15, 1791, 
Lady Susan Stewart, daughter of John 
eighth Earl of Galloway, K.T., by whom 
he had issue four sons and two daughters : 
1. Lady Susan-Caroline, who died an 
infant in 1792; 2. the Most Noble 
George now Duke of Marlborough, 
who, as Marquess of Blandford, has sat 
in the present Parliament for Wood- 
stock ; he was born in 1793, and married 
in 1819 his cousin Lady Jane Stewart, 
eldest daughter of George ninth Earl of 
Galloway, K.T., by whom he has issue 
John-Winston now Marquess of Bland- 
ford, two other sons, and one daughter; 
3. Lord Charles Spencer-Churehill, an 
officer in the army, formerly M.P. for 
Woodstock, who married in 1827 Ethel- 
dred-Catharine, second daughter of John 
Benett, of Pyt-house, co. Wilts, esq., 
M.P. for the southern division of that 
county, and was left a widower in De- 
cember last with several children; 4. the 
Rev. Lord George Henry Spencer- 
Churchill, who died in 1828, without 
issue, having married his cousin Eliza- 
beth-Martha, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Nares, D.D., (by Lady Charlotte 
Spencer,) now re-married to William 
Whateley, esq. barrister-at-law ; 5. Lord 
Henry John Spencer- Churchill, a Capt. 
R.N. and now in command of the Druid 
frigate on the East India station, who is 
unmarried; and 6. Lady Caroline, who 
died in 1824, having married the late 
David Pennant, jun. esq. of Downing, 
co. Flint. 

The late Duke’s funeral took place on 
the 13th March, when his body was de- 
posited in the vault of the chapel at 
Blenheim. It was attended by the pre- 
sent Duke and his three sons, the Rev. 
—— Thomas, W. Whateley, esq. 
re. 

There is a portrait of the late Duke of 
Marlborough, painted by Cosway, R.A. 
and engraved by Barney, in folio. A 
painting which Cosway made of the 
Duke’s two boys (the present Duke and 
his brother, Lord Charles) represented as 
playing with armour, has also been en- 
graved. 





Tue Ears or ENNISKILLEN. 
March 31. At Florence Court, co. 
Fermanagh, in his 72d year, the Right 
Hon. John Willoughby Cole, second 
Earl of Enniskillen (1789), Viscount 
Enniskillen (1776), and third Baron 
Mounttlorence, of Florence Court, co. 
Fermanagh (1760), all titles in the peer- 
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age of Ireland ; and the first Baron Grin- 
stead of Grinstead, co. Wilts, ia that of 
the United Kingdom ; also a Represen- 
tative Peer for Ireland; K. P.; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Fermanagh, &e. 

His lordship was born on the 23d 
March, 1768, the eldest son of William- 
Willoughby the first Earl, by Anne, 
only daughter of Galbraith Lowry Cole, 
esq. and sister to the first Earl of Bel- 
more. 

He represented the county of Ferma- 
nagh in the Parliament of Ireland, and 
afterwards in that of the United King- 
dom, until the death of his father, May 
22, 1803. In the same year he raised 
four bodies of volunteers, viz. the Tril- 
lick, the ‘Taugher, the Lurdganderah, 
and the Callow-hill. On his father’s death, 
or shortly after, he was elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland ; and onthe I1th 
Aug. 1815, he was created a Peer of the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Grinstead, of Grinstead, co. Wilts. He 
was nominated a Knight of St. Patrick 
in 1814. 

The Earl of Enniskillen was exceed- 
ingly popular in his own country; and 
nothing could exceed the terms of regret 
in which his loss is lamented by several 
of the Irish papers. His body was in- 
terred in the family vault underneath 
Erne church, on Monday the 13th of 
April, attended by his two sons, the pre- 
sent Earl, and the Hon. John Cole; and 
his two brothers, Gen, Sir Lowry Cole, 
and the Hon. Henry Arthur Cole ; his 
brothers in law Mr. Townley Balfour and 
Mr. Owen Wynne, of Haslewood, and 
other relatives. The service was read by 
the Hon, and Rev. J. C. Maude. 

His lordship married, Oct. 15, 1805, 
Lady Charlotte Paget, fourth daughter of 
Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, and sister 
to the Marquess of Anglesey, K.G., and 
by that lady, who died on the 26th Jan. 
1817, he had issue three sons who survive 
him, besides another son and one daugh- 
ter who are deceased. Their names are 
as follow: 1. the Right Hon. William- 
Willoughby now Earl of Enniskillen, 
late M.P. in the present Parliament for 
the county of Fermanagh; he was born 
in 1807, but is at present unmarried; 2. 
the Hon. Henry Arthur Cole, Capt. 
7th Dragoons, Colonel of the Ferma- 
nagh Militia, and M.P. for Ennis- 
killen; 3. Lady Jane - Anne - Louisa- 
Florence, who died in 1831, in her 20th 
year; 4. the Hon. John Cole, born in 
1815; and 5, the Hon. Lowry-Balfour, 
who died in 1812, in his third year. 
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Tue Eart or Mortey. 

March 14. At Saltram, near Ply- 
mouth, in his 68th year, the Right Hon. 
John Parker, first Earl of Morley, and 
Viscount Boringdon, of North Molton, 
co. Devon (1815), and second Baron Bo- 
ringdon, of Boringdon, co. Devon (1784); 
F.R.S. and D.C.L. 

His lordship was born May 3, 1772, 
the only son of John first Lord Boring- 
don, by his second wife, the Hon. The- 
resa Robinson, second daughter of Tho- 
mas first Lord Grantham, and aunt to 
the present Earl de Grey, and the Earl of 
Ripon. He succeeded to the peerage 
whilst still in his minority, on the death 
of his father, April 27, 1788. He wasa 
member of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was created D.C.L. June 18, 1799; 
and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1795. 

When a young man Lord Boringdon 
was a frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords, where he supported the ministers 
of Mr. Pitt and his Tory successors. He 
was raised to the title of a Viscount and 
Earl, with the titles already mentioned, by 
patent dated Nov. 29, 1815. 

In the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
the Earl of Morley was universally re- 
spected and beloved. Few noblemen pos- 
sessed so much public spirit, for, whenever 
any plan calculated to promote the public 
benefit was suggested, he was always 
ready to use all his interest in promoting 
it. Among the improvements in that 
vicinity for which the public are indebted 
to his late lordship, is the beautiful bridge 
of the Laira, in connexion with the new 
road to Totnes. His lordship also, some 
years since, established the Plymouth 
Races, on a fine piece of ground called 
Chelson Meadow, adjoining Saltram 
Park, and situated about a mile and a 
half from Plymouth. Chelson Meadow 
originally formed part of the Laira 
Water; and in 1809 his Lordship pro- 
cured an Act of Parliament for forming 
an embankment, whereby several thou- 
sand acres were made available for tillage, 
and part now forms the race-course. His 
lordship patronised in the most liberal 
manner all the public institutions of Ply- 
mouth, and all the charitable societies 
had his name enrolled as a subscriber. 

His lordship was twice married. His 
first union took place on the 20th June, 
1804, with Lady Augusta Fane, second 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, 
and sister to the Countess of Jersey ; 
which marriage was dissolved in Feb. 
1809, and her ladyship is now the wife of 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B. 
There was one son of this marriage, 
Henry- Villiers Viscount Boringdon, who 


died in 1817, in his 12th year. The Earl 
of Morley married secondly, Aug. 23, 
1809, Frances, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Talbot, of Wymondham, co. Norfolk, 
esq. and by her ladyship, who survives 
him, he had issue one son and one daugh- 
ter, the Right Hon. Edmund, now Earl 
of Morley, and Lady Caroline- Alexan- 
drina, who died in 1818, in her fourth 
year. 

The present Earl was born in 1810, 
andis unmarried. Heis one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Bedchamber to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 





Rr. Hon. Sir Gro. Hewert, Barr. 

March 21. At his seat, Freemantle 
Park, near Southampton, aged 90, the 
Right Hon. Sir George Hewett, Bart. a 
Privy Councillor in Ireland, General in 
the army, and for forty years Colonel of 
the 61st Foot. 

He was descended from an old Leices- 
tershire family, and was the only son of 
Major Shuckburgh Hewett, of Melton 
Mowbray, by Miss Anne Ward. He was 
appointed Lieutenant of the 70th foot the 
20th April 1764, Captain the 2d June 
1775; Major of the 43rd foot the 3lst 
Dec. 1781; Colonel the Ist March 1794, 
Major-General the 3d May 1796, Colonel 
of the 61st foot the 4th April 1800, Lieu- 
tenant- General the 25th Sept. 1803, and 
General the 4th June 1813. 

He served in America, and in the East 
and West Indies, and was for some time 
Commander-in-chief of the Forces in the 
East Indies. He was created a Baronet 
by patent dated 6th Nov. 1813. 

He married, the 26th July 1785, Julia, 
daughter of John Johnson, of Blackheath, 
esq. by whom he had issue twelve chil- 
dren, five sons and seven daughters. ‘The 
former are: 1. Sir George Henry Hewett, 
who has succeeded to the title, and is a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army; he was 
born in 1791, and married in 1816, 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Rt. 
Rey. Henry William Majendie, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, by whom he has 
several children; 2. John, an officer in 
the army, deceased; 3. Major William 
Hewett, who married in 1826 Sarah, 
daughter of the late Gen. Sir James Duff, 
Knt.; 4. Charles; and 5. Philip, who 
matried in 1828 Aune, youngest daughter 
of Gen. Sir James Duff. ‘The daughters : 
1. Julia, married to Gen. Cary; 2. Eliza, 
married to Major John Johnson, Deputy 
Adjutant-gen. in the East Indies, and 
died in India; 3. Anne, married in 1818 
to —— Miller, M.D. of Exeter, and died 
in 1833; 4. Charlotte; 5. Catharine- 
Frances ; 6. Frances, died in 1827, un 
married; and 7, Marianne, 








The loss of Sir George Hewett is 
greatly regretted by his family and nume- 
rous friends, but more especially the poor, 
to whom he wasa most liberal benefactor. 
Sir George was the fourth on the list of 
generals ; and it was somewhat singular 
that, although enjoying tolerable health a 
long time preceding, and anxiously wish- 
ing to see his old comrades once more, he 
took to his bed the day his regiment 
landed at Southampton on their return 
from Ceylon. 


Apo. Sir H. B. Neate, Barr. G.C.B. 

Feb. 15. At Brighton, aged 76, Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, the second Baro- 
net, of Walhampton, co. Hants (1769) ; 
G.C.B. Admiral of the White. 

Sir Harry Neale was the eldest son of 
Colonel William Burrard, by his second 
wife, Mary, daughter of Joseph Pearce, 
esq. of Lymington; and nephew to Sir 
Harry Burrard, who was created a Baro- 
net in 1769. 

He entered the navy on board the Roe- 
buck, 44 guns, Capt. Sir Andrew Ham- 
mond (afterwards Snape Douglas), in 
1778. He was present at the siege of 
Charleston, the destruction of three 
American frigates, the reduction of Sa- 
vannah-le- Mar, and the capture at sea of 
two American frigates, the Confederacy 
and the Protector. In 1781, he was in 
the Chatham, 50, Capt. Sir A. Snape 
Douglas, when she took the Magicienne, 
after an action of half an hour; and was 
active, also, in the capture of several pri- 
vateers. In 1783 he was appointed act- 
ing Lieutenant on board the Perseverance, 
Capt. Lutewick, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Gen. Washington; and 
on his return home he served on board 
the Hector, 74, Sir William Hamilton, 
and the Europe, 50, bearing Adm. James’ 
flag in the West Indies. During the hur- 
ricane of 1785, he volunteered to save the 
lives of five men floating on a wreck, and, 
with extreme personal peril, succeeded; 
for this he received the thanks of the 
Admiralty and of bis captain. He was 
afterwards in the Flora, Capt. Storey, 
and the Astrea, Capt. Rainier. In 1787 
his Lieutenancy was confirmed, on 
board the Expedition, Capt. Chetwynd ; 
and in 1790 he was appointed to the 
Southampton, Capt. (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Keats, and next to the Victory, 
100, bearing Lord Hood’s flag. He was 
afterwards made Commander in the 





Orestes, 18, and was employed on the 
Coast Preventive service, and to attend 
his Majesty George III. at Weymouth. 

Lieut. Burrard succeeded to the title of 
Baronet on the death of his uncle, the 
12th April 1791, 
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In 1793 he was appointed acting Cap- 
tain of the Vengeance, 74; and upon the 
breaking ont of the war, to the command 
of the Aimable, 32. Under Lord Hood’s 
orders he landed the seamen and marines 
who assisted in the defence of Toulon ; 
and was, afterwards, with Capt. Ingle- 
field, of the Aigle, convoy to the trade 
from Smyrna and Salonica to Malta. 
Whilst employed in the blockade and re- 
duction of Corsica, he took the Moselle 
24, which surrendered, after an exchange 
of broadsides. During this time he was 
constantly engaged with batteries, or in 
preventing the importation of supplies 
from France. He was next employed, 
in conjunction with Capt. Inglefield, in 
arranging the formation of a naval depot 
at Ajaccio in that island. 

On the 15th April 1795 Sir Harry 
Burrard married Grace-Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Robert Neale, 
of Shaw House, co. Wilts, esq. and he 
thereupon assumed the name of Neale, 
by royal sign manual. 

In the same year he was appointed to 
the St. Fiorenzo, and continued in her 
command until 1800. His services were 
chiefly confined to the French coast ; and, 
in company with the Phaeton, Hon. 
Capt. Stopford, he chased La Resist- 
ance, which escaped, after several broad- 
sides, under the protection of the batte- 
ries, In 1797, in company with the 
Nymph, Capt. Cooke, he took the same 
ship, of 48 guns, and 345 men, and the 
Constance, 24 guns, 189 men, after an 
action of half an hour, without the loss of 
aman killed or wounded, For this he 
received the thanks of the Admiralty. 
La Resistance was renamed the Fish- 
guard, in allusion to her return from the 
expedition to Wales. He then took and 
burnt two of a convoy, which he chased 
into Belleisle Roads; and he afterwards 
fell in with the same convoy again, under 
the protection of five large French fri- 
gates, and succeeded in capturing four 
more. 

In the same year he was ordered to the 
Nore, to convey the Princess Royal, upon 
her marriage, to the Continent. The 
British fleet was, at that time, ina high 
state of mutiny ; and, although they suc- 
ceeded in preventing the equipment of the 
vessels, they could not shake the loyalty 
of Sir Harry’s crew. In consequence of 
the quiet state of the St. Fiorenzo, courts- 
martial were ordered to assemble on board 
of this ship. The mutineers sent their 
delegates with cutlasses and pistols, and 
posted them at the cabin-doors ; Sir Harry 
ordered them from the ship, and was 
obeyed. The mutineers then acquainted 
the St, Fiorenzo, that if her people did 
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not cheer with the others, the Defiance, 
64, should run alongside, and fire into her. 
And the next day the Defiance came 
down, with the men at their quarters, 
matches lighted, and guns loaded; but 
only one shot was fired, for such was the 
strength of the wind, and rapidity of the 
tide, that the attempt was frustrated. 
The loyalty of the crew enabled Sir Harry 
to acquaint Earl Spencer, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with the plans of 
the mutineers; and, when the favourable 
opportunity presented itself, the St. 
Fiorenzo escaped from the mutineers, 
after receiving the :fire from the whole 
fleet, which very much damaged the ship. 
She was followed by the Clyde, and ar- 
rived safely at Spithead. This broke up 
the celebrated mutiny at the Nore. For 
this Sir Harry received the thanks of the 
merchants of London, as well as an ad- 
dress from Ludlow, conveying 132/. 8s. 
subscribed at the time, to be distributed 
amongst the crew. Earl Spencer, in his 
letter upon this occasion, said,—‘ He 
joined in the strongest terms, in the ap- 
plause and admiration of his conduct, and 
rejoiced that none of his gallant and loyal 
people had suffered in the execution 
of his plan.” George II]. assured Sir 
Harry, that he should always bear in 
mind this most important service, and 
that it was his intention he should have 
the red ribbon of the Bath, then a 
much rarer honour than at present. In 
1799 he was under Lord Bridport’s or- 
ders in the Channel, when, in company 
with the Amelia, Hon. Capt. Herbert, 
they fell in with three French frigates, 
La Vengeance, 48 guns, and two of a 
smaller class. A violent squall from the 
north-west had just carried off the Ame- 
lia’s top masts. An action ensued for 
nearly two hours, when the enemy bore 
up for the Loire. The French account 
states the Commodore to have been 
killed, and 140 men killed and wounded. 
The St. Fiorenzo had | man killed and 
1S wounded; the Amelia 1 officer, 1 man 
killed, and 27 wounded, For this he 
again received the thanks of the Admi- 


Falty. 

i 1801 Sir Harry was appointed to 
the Centaur 74, and afterwards to the 
Royal Charlotte Yacht, in attendance 
upon the King. In 1804 he had the 
command of eight frigates and several 
gun-boats at the mouth of the Thames; 
and the same year was made a Lord of 
the Admiralty. In 1805 he was appoint- 
ed to the Royal Sovereign Yacht ; and 
next commanded the London, 98 guns, 
in the squadron of Sir J. B. Warren. 
The London, being a bad sailor, was 
stationed to the windward, when she fell 
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in with the Marengo, 80 guns, Adm. 
Linois, and 740 men, and the Belle 
Poule, 48 guns and 320 men. After an 
action, which lasted three quarters of an 
hour, in which the London, from her 
lower-deck guns being so near the water’s 
edge, was prevented using them, the 
French ships separated by signal. The 
Ramillies came up, and, passing by the 
London, the Marengo surrendered with- 
out firing another shot. The Amazon 
sailed after the Belle Poule and took her. 
The London lost 1 midshipman (Mr. 
Rooke, a nephew of Sir Harry) who was 
killed by a shot from the Belle Poule, 
10 killed and 25 wounded. ‘The Admi- 
ral and Captain of the Marengo were 
wounded, as well as 87 more, and 65 
were killed. Her Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte wrote with her own hand a letter of 
congratulation to Sir Harry Neale upon 
his success. After his return home he 
was again appointed a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and next to the command of the 
Royal Sovereign Yacht, in attendance 
upon the King. In 1808 he was made 
Captain of the Channel Feet, under 
Lord Gambier, in the Ville de Paris, and 
was present at the destruction of the 
French ships in Basque Roads. His 
name was included in the vote of thanks 
by the House of Commons to Lord Gam- 
bier. In 1810 he was made Rear-Ad- 
miral, and was second in command in the 
Channel Fleet in the Caledonia. In 1814 
he was made Vice-Admiral and Knight- 
Commander of the Bath, and in 1822 
received the Grand Cross of the Order. 

In 1823 he was appointed to the chief 
command in the Mediterranean, where 
he was succeeded by Sir Edward Codring- 
ton. If there was one good quality more 
predominant than others in Sir Harry, it 
was his coolness and judgment ; and had 
he fortunately commanded at a later 
period, the country might have been saved 
the very great injury which, in the judg- 
ment of Ministers themselves, the impro- 
vident destruction of the Turkish fleet 
inflicted upon our interests in the Medi- 
terranean, 

Sir Harry then returned to his seat in 
Hampshire, where, upon the death of 
Adm, Sir Thomas Foley, he was named 
by King William LV. to the command at 
Portsmouth—a command, the King added 
in a most flattering manner, which had 
constantly been in the personal nomination 
of the Crown, and never had been consi- 
dered a ministerial appointment. However, 
Sir James Graham, who was at this time 
first Lord of the Admiralty, required, as 
a condition for confirming the appoint- 
ment, that Sir Harry Neale should resign 
his seat for Lymington, ‘This, Sir Harry, 
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as aman of honour, could not do; and, 
accordingly, the King regretted that he 
could not perform his promise, and that 
what had hitherto been an appurtenance 
to the Crown, should now be entirely at 
the disposal of Ministers. Itis fair to Sir 
James Graham to add, that he admitted, 
in the presence of other veterans of the 
Navy, having acted erroneously ; and the 
subsequent disposal of this species of 
ministerial patronage, proves them to 
have taken a totally different view of the 
union of professional and parliamentary 
duties: so that it may fairly be said, in 
this as in other instances, that Sir Harry 
Neale always deserved what he got, al- 
though he did not always get what he 
deserved. In reviewing his services, 
they comprise thirty-two years. He 
served on board twenty ships, and a 
similar number were either taken or 
destroyed under his orders. 

Sir Harry Neale was for the greater 
part of his life one of the representatives 
in Parliament for Lymington in Hamp- 
shire, where long family connexion had 
given him a predominant interest. He 
was first returned for that borough at the 
general election of 1790, together with 
his cousin Major Harry Burrard (after- 
wards created a Baronet in 1807), and 
was re-elected in 1796. In 1802_ his 
cousin (then Major-Gen. Burrard) was 
returned in his place; but in 1806 he re- 
sumed his seat, and he continued to hold 
it until the alteration consequent on the 
Reform of Parliament. 

His personal influence, however, arising 
from his suavity of manners, warm bene- 
volence, and honourable hospitality, were 
very great. He lived in the world, but 
never neglected the couch of the sick or 
the cabin of the poor. His fellow-towns- 
men shewed their sense of his value, 
when for a week preceding his funeral 
the shops were closed, and two hundred 
tradesmen spontancously attended his fu- 
neral though intended to be private. His 
body was borne from his house at Wal- 
hampton to the grave by twenty-four poor 
labouring men. 

His friends have determined to ercct a 
column to his memory, which, erected in 
his native place, may perpetuate their es- 
teem. During the first fortnight the sub- 
scriptions amounted to more than 800/. 
The Queen Dowager and the Princess 
Augusta, and the Duchess of Gloucester 
have tendered the sums of 50/. each (the 
maximum admitted) accompanied by ex- 
pressions which lend them additional 
value. It is proposed that the testimo- 


nial shall consist of a pillar or obelisk of 
60 or 70 feet in height, having an appro- 
priate inscription on each face of the pes 
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destal, together with such ornamental 
bas-relief in illustration of the profes. 
sional services of the deceased, as the 
funds will permit ; and be erected on an 
elevated and conspicuous spot, opposite 
the main street of Lymington, on the 
Walhampton estate, and left bank of 
the river. Such an object would be 
seen at a considerable distance in almost 
every direction :—by sea, from Stoke's 
bay to St. Alban’s head — (compre- 
hending the Isle of Wight, the Solent, 
Needles’ Passage, &c.) And it is in- 
tended (if possible) to unite utility with 
ornament, by rendering the pillar a sea- 
mark for clearing the shoals in the Needles’ 
Passage and Solent—thus increasing the 
interest with which such an object must 
be ever viewed—as contributing to the 
safety of that fleet and service, of which he, 
to whom it is to be erected, was so gal- 
lant and eminently-successful a leader, 
and by whom he was universally loved and 
honoured. 

Sir Harry having had no children, the 
title has devolved on his brother, the Rev. 
George Burrard, Rector of Yarmouth, 
1, W. who has a numerous family. 





Gen. Sir Jostan Cuampacne, G.C.H. 

Jan.31. In Harley Street, aged 986, 
Sir Josiah Champagné, G.C.H., a Ge- 
neral in the army, and Colonel of the 17th 
foot. 

This officer received, the 28th of Jan. 
1775, an ensigncy in the 3lst foot; in 
March, 1776, he embarked with his re- 
giment, and landed in America in May; 
and remained on active service till the 

eace, when he returned to England. 

he 11th July, 1777, he obtained his 
lieutenancy ; in April 1783, a company 
in the 99th foot ; and in March, 1784, a 
company in the 3rd foot. Capt. Cham- 
pagné joined his corps in May of the 
latter year, in Jamaica; and in 1785, 
went with the expedition to the Spanish 
main; he continued in the West Indies 
five years, and then returned to England. 
In 1793, he again embarked for the West 
Indies, under Sir C. Grey, but proceeded 
to the relief of Nieuport; on the 18th 
of Sept. was appointed to a majority in 
the 80th foot, and the 19th Dec. to a 
Lieut.-Coloneley. In 1794 he again went 
to the Continent, and returned with the 
army in 1795; he twice embarked in the 
latter year, in command of his regiment, 
for the coast of France; the misfortune 
at Quiberon prevented the first expedi- 
tion from proceeding beyond Plymouth ; 
the second, under Major-Gen. Doyle, 
took possession of Isle Dieu, and re- 
mained on that service till January 1796, 
when he returned to England, 
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In March 1796, Lieut.-Col. Cham- 
pagné embarked in command of his re- 
giment for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
at the close of the year sailed with it for 
the East Indies. The 26th of Jan. 1797, 
he was appointed Colonel, by brevet; 
and in 1800, to the command of an expe- 
dition against Batavia, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General; but which was 
subsequently countermanded. In 1801 
he was appointed second in command to 
the army which sailed from India for 
Egypt ; in 1803 he returned to England, 
and the 25th Sept. of that year was ap- 
pointed Major-General ; on the 25th of 
July, 1810, Lieut.-General ; the 25th of 
Feb. 1810, Colonel of the 41st foot ; from 
which he was removed to the Colonelcy 
of the 17th foot the 14th June, 1819. 
He attained the full rank of General 19th 
July, 1821. 





Rear-Apm. Tatnam. 

Jan. 24. At his seat, Hornby Castle, 
near Lancaster, aged 84, Sandford Ta- 
tham, esq. a retired Rear-Admiral R.N. 

Admiral Tatham was the son and heir 
of the Rev. Sandford Tatham, M.A. 
Rector of Hutton, co. Cumberland, and 
Vicar of Appleby, co. Westmorland, by 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Henry 
Marsden, of Wennington hall, in Lons- 
dale, co. Lancaster, esq. and aunt to John 
Marsden, esq. of Hornby Castle, who 
died in 1826. 

We have not very full particulars of 
his professional services. During the 
Russian armament in 1791, he com- 
manded the Argo, a 44-gun ship, armed 
en flute, in North America. In 1793 he 
was appointed to the Dromedary store 
ship, and accompanied the expedition 
under Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles 
Grey to the West Indies. 

On the 8th Feb. 1794, whilst employed 
in covering the debarkation of the third 
brigade of the army on the side of Cas de 
Navires, in the Island of Martinique, the 
Dromedary, venturing too near the bat- 
tery on Point Negro, received a shot be- 
tween wind and water, and a_ second 
through her upper works, which killed 
one man and wounded four, among whom 
was Captain Tatham. 

Our officer was promoted to the rank 
of Post-Captain, Nov, 4, 1794; em- 
ployed on the Impress service in 1798 
and 1799; and obtained the superannua- 
tion of a Rear-Admiral, Dec. 7, 1813. 

During the latter years of his life Adm, 
Tatham was engaged in one of the most 
memorable legal contests of modern 
times. Hornby Castle, near Leeds, the 
ancient mansion of the Stanleys Lords 
Monteagle, was purchased in 1789 by 


John Marsden, of Wennington hall, esq. 
from the Earl of Charteris. Mr. Mars- 
den died issueless, July 1, 1826, appoint- 
ing in his last will George Wright, esq. 
of Heysham, as his devisee in trust for 
the heir. The Rev. Anthony Lister, of 
Wennington hall, Vicar of Gargrove, co. 
York, pursuant to Mr. Marsden’s will 
(dated 14th June 1822) took the name of 
Marsden only by royal license dated Feb. 
27, 1827 ; and was then reputed the suc- 
cessor to the property. Adm. 'atham 
claimed as cousin and heir in blood, dis- 
puting the sanity of the testator. At the 
first trial, at York assizes, the will was 
established ; but further proceedings were 
taken, and the litigation was finally set- 
tled only in 1836, after eleven days’ trial 
at Lancaster, when Adm. Tatham entered 
with great rejoicings, upon the estate, 
the rental of which was estimated at 
nearly 70007. (see our vol. VI. p. 422.) 
A full report of the legal proceedings of 
Tatham v. Wright, has been published 
in two volumes octavo. 

Adm. Tatham has left a widow, without 
children. He has devised his estates to 
Pudsey Dawson, esq. 





Rozert Rores, Esa. 

Nov. 18. At Brighton, aged 75, Ro- 
bert Rolles, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Red. 

At the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, this officer commanded 
the Lord Mulgrave hired armed ship, of 
20 guns, employed in convoying the trade 
between Spithead and Hull, the under- 
writers of which port presented him with 
a handsome piece of plate, for his great 
care and diligent attention to their inte- 
rests whilst on that station. 

On the 12th August 1795, Capt. Rolles 
was posted into the Laurel, of 28 guns ; 
and in the spring of the following year, 
assisted at the reduction of St. Lucia, b 
the forces under the orders of Sir Hugh 
C. Christian and Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
He subsequently commanded the Re- 
nommée and Alarm frigates, on the Ja- 
maica station, and returned to England in 
the latter, about the year 1800. 

During his continuance in the West 
Indies this officer captured several of the 
enemy’s privateers and armed packets, and 
a Spanish national schooner, of 14 guns. 
He also assisted in taking the Asturiana, 
letter of marque, mounting 24 guns and 4 
brass howitzers, with a complement of 
100 men, from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, rich- 
ly laden. 

We next find Capt. Rolles command. 
ing the Lion of 64 guns, in the East In- 
dies ; from whence he conyoyed home 
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several of the Hon. Company’s ships ; and 
for this service was presented by the 
Court of Directors with the sum of 5001. 
for the purchase of a piece of plate. On 
the 27th Dec. 1808, the Lion captured La 
Reciprocité French privateer, of 14 guns 
and 45 men, off Beachy Head. 

Early in 1811, Capt. Rolles obtained the 
command of the Edinburgh, a new 74, 
from which ship he removed into the 
Union, a second rate, on the Mediterra- 
nean station, where he remained until the 
peace. His commission as Rear- Admi- 
ral bore date June 4, 1814. 

Adm. Rolles married, first, Dec. 22, 
1801, Miss Scott, daughter of Rear- Adm. 
Scott of Spring Hill. Secondly, about 
Jan. 1805, a daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Rawbone, Rector of Hatford, Berks. 


—— 


J. T. P. B. Trevanton, Ese. 

Lately. Abroad, aged 60, John Tre- 
vanion Purnel Bettesworth Trevanion, 
esq. of Carhayes, Cornwall, Colonel of 
the Militia of that county. 

He was the son of John Bettesworth, 
esq. of Carhayes, by Miss Frances 
Tomkins, of Pembrokeshire; and grand- 
son of John Bettesworth, esq. LL.D. 
Dean of the Arches, by Frances, the el- 
der daughter of John Trevanion, esq. 
of Carhayes, M.P. for Cornwall; sister 
and coheiress of William Trevanion, esq. 
of Carhayes, M.P. for Tregony, who died 
in 1767. 

Mr. Trevanion succeeded to the family 
estates on his father’s death, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Cornwall in 1804, 
He built at Carhayes a magnificent Go- 
thic castle, after a p.an of Mr. Nash, the 
architect of Buckingham Palace and 
Regent Street. 

Mr. Trevanion was twice married ; 
first, in 1801, to Charlotte, daughter and 
coheiress of ——-— Hosier, esq. (who, 
with the whole of his family, with the 
exception of his two daughters, Mrs. 
Trevanion and Marianne, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sharpe, was lost in the Grosvenor 
East Indiaman in 1782) by whom he 
had issue four sons: 1. John Charles 
Trevanion, esq. married to Charlotte, 
daughter of Poisons Brereton, esq. 
and has issue a son and heir, Hugh; 2. 
Henry Trevanion, esq. who married 
Georgiana, daughter of Gen. Charles 
Leigh, and neice to the late celebrated 
Lord Byron, and has issue; 3. George, 
Lieut. R.N. who married Gertrude, 


daughter of Thomas Daniell, of Trelisick, 
co. Cornwall, esq. and died in 1832; 4. 
Frederick William. 
Mr. Trevanion married secondly, in 
1830, a oe second daughter of Sir 
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Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. and by that 
lady, who survives, he had one daughter. 
CuHARLTon Byam WoLtastTon, Esa. 

Feb. 21. At his house at Dorchester, 
co. Dorset, aged 75, Charlton Byam 
Wollaston, esq. for many years Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions of that county. 

Mr. Wollaston was the son of the late 
Chariton Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. Phy- 
sician to the Queen’s Household, by 
Phillis, sole daughter and heir of Samuel 
Byam, of the island of Antigua, esq. 
She married, secondly, the late James 
Frampton, esq. of Moreton, the head of 
the ancient and honourable house of 
Frampton, of Moreton, co. Dorset, the 
issue of which marriage was the present 
James Frampton, esq. and Mrs. Mary 
Frampton, to whom, consequently, Mr. 
Wollaston was uterine brother. Mr. 
Wollaston was born Feb. 16, 1765; was 
educated at Winchester and Cambridge ; 
being entered of St. John’s College, and 
proceeded B.A. 1786, and M.A. 1789; 
and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, in 1809, and practised on the 
Western Cireuit, and at the Dorsetshire 
Sessions, until he was appointed Deputy 
to the Judge Advocate General, which 
office he held, with great advantage to 
the public service, until the conclusion of 
the war. He succeeded the late Right 
Hon. Nathanicl Bond as Recorder of 
Dorchester, and the late Thomas Pickard, 
esq. as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. 
He resigned the one office at the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, and 
the other, to the great regret of his bro- 
ther magistrates, and of the public gene- 
rally, in consequence of a failure of 
health. 

Mr. Wollaston’s classical attainments 
were considerable, and kept up wonder- 
fully, almost to the close of his life. His 
acuteness and quick perception of a sub- 
ject were remarkable. His piety was 
real, based on the blessed Gospel of 
truth; but, it was between God and his 
own soul, void of all ostentation. Its 
fruits, however, were obvious. His be- 
nevolenee, his kind-heartedness, the 
friendly feeling which all who knew him 
must have noticed, were such in kind and 
degree as only a Christian could possess. 
From his pious, social, and benevolent 
disposition, few persons have died more 
deservedly lamented. 

His remains were, on the 28th of Feb. 
deposited in the vault of the Frampton 
family at Moreton, where lie interred the 
remains of his mother; and during the 
morning there was observed in Dorchester 
a general manifestation of deep and sin- 
cere mourning, and of that enduring es- 
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teem which lives beyond the grave. Until 
the procession had passed out of the 
town, the shops were closed and business 
was suspended. 

Rev. Dr. Goopatt, Provost or Eron. 

March 25. At Eton college, aged 80, 
the Rey. Joseph Goodall, D.D. Provost 
of Eton, Canon of Windsor, and Rector 
of West Isley, Berks. 

This distinguished scholar was born on 
the 2nd of March, 1760. The pages of 
the Muse Etonenses contain ample 
proofs of the elegance of his diction and 
correctness of his taste and scholarship 
in early years; and among the friends of 
his boyhood were included the most ac- 
complished Etonians of that period— 
the late Professor Porson, the late Judges 
Gibbs and Dampier, and (of those who 
still survive him) the Marquess Welles- 
ley, with whom through life his friendship 
was uninterrupted. Mr. Goodall was 
admitted from Eton College to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1778. He there 
obtained, in 1782, a University Scholar. 
ship, and in 178] and 1782, Sir William 
Browne’s medals for the Greek odes and 
epigrams. In the year 1783, when he 
became Fellow of King’s College, he 
was recalled to Eton as an Assistant 
Master. In this laborious and respon- 
sible office his success was as remarkable 
as might have been expected from the 
fame of his University honours. To 
have been a pupil of Mr. Goodall was in 
itself a distinction sought for with eager- 
ness, and remembered with pride and 
grateful affection. Nothing could exceed 
the parental kindness with which he 
gained the regard of his pupils (not even 
the depth and learning of the scholar), 
which pointed him out as certain to suc- 
ceed at a later period to the more im- 
portant office of Head Master. To this 
situation he was appointed on the resig- 
nation of Dr. George Heath in 1801. 
The rapid increase of the school proved 
the high estimation in which he was held 
by the true friends of Eton, and the im- 
pression of admiration for his talents as 
instructor, and his kindness as a master, 
is indelibly fixed in the minds of his nu- 
merous surviving scholars. In 1808 he 
became Canon of Windsor by the recom- 
mendation of the Marquess Wellesley ; 
and on the death of Dr. Davies he at- 
tained the merited reward of his useful 
labours, being appointed to the Provost- 
ship by the express desire of George the 
Third, although Mr. Perceval (then 
Prime Minister), from feelings of per- 
sonal friendship, had proposed the name 
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of another individual to his Majesty. He 
accepted the rectory of West Ilsley (net 
value 5377.) from the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor in 1827. 

In the office of Provost Dr. Goodall 
has lived the object of respect and affec- 
tion to all who had the happiness of 
knowing him; his hospitable table has 
ever been open to a large circle of the 
Etonians, and to ‘the nobility and gentry 
of the two counties of Berks and Bucks. 
His presence, and the sound of his voice 
at the annual College festivals, and at the 
Eton anniversary, will never be forgotten. 
His fresh and lively wit and benevolent 
cheerfulness gladdened every heart, and 
he never seemed to receive so much plea- 
sure as when he felt that he was com- 
municating it to others. The abundance 
of his charities probably exceeded those 
of any individual possessed of means so 
limited, and filling a situation so import- 
ant. His hand was open to all, whether 
the demands were public or private. 
Until within a few days of his decease he 
continued to enjoy the society of his 
friends, though for some years his consti- 
tution had become gradually decayed. 
In his last illness he suffered for some 
days; but he passed away at last in the 
full possession of his understanding, with 
perfect calmness, in the place in which 
he had lived a long series of years, and 
where he was beloved and honoured in 
the highest degree by all classes. There 
is a portrait of Dr. Goodall by Mr. H. 
E. Dawe, of which an engraving in mez- 
zotinto is about to be published. 





Sir Jerrry WyatviLte, R.A. 

Feb. 10. In Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in his 74th year, Sir Jeffry Wyat- 
ville, Knt.,and Knt. of the Saxon Ernes- 
tine Order,a Royal Academician, and 
Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies. 

Sir Jeffry Wyatville was the son of 
Joseph Wyatt, an architect resident at 
Burton-upon-Trent, in the county of 
Stafford, where he was born on the 3rd 
of August, 1766. His father was consi- 
dered clever, but indolent, and therefore 
afforded but a poor example for a boy of 
enthusiastic and enterprising spirit, such 
as young Jeffry soon proved himself to 
possess. He received the common rudi- 
ments of education at the free-school of 
his native place ; and his early passion 
was for the sea. During this time, he 
was once ‘‘ rigged out” for a voyage with 
Admiral Kempenfeldt, on board the 
Royal George, but was fortunately pre- 
vented from joining that — ship, which 
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was afterwards lost at Spithead. Home, 
however, became not only irksome, but 
painful to him, from the improvidence of 
his father; and, in 1783, he made a third 
and successful attempt to fly from both, 
and seek his fortune in the metropolis; 
but could not obtain any engagement in 
the naval service, as the American war 
had then ceased. 

Upon Jeffry’s arrival in London, he 
found a friend and protector in Samuel 
Wyatt, his father’s brother, then an ar- 
chitect and builder of repute ; with whom 
Jeffry continued more than seven years, 
and thus acquired considerable knowledge 
of the ordinary office business, and of 
practical construction. Mr. S. Wyatt 
was extensively employed, both in Lon- 
don and at the seats of many noblemen 
and gentlemen in the country, namely, at 
Eaton Hall, Tatton Hall, the Trinity 
House in London, &c. all of which were 
executed from his designs; and, conse- 
quently, afforded his nephew opportuni- 
ties of witnessing all the processes of 
designing, estimating, and executing build- 
ings .of various kinds. In the hope of 
acquiring further professional knowledge, 
and particularly with the view of culti- 
vating that essential requisite in art, taste, 
young Wyatt sought these advantages in 
the offices of another uncle, Mr. James 
Wyatt, who had attained a higher station 
on the ladder of fame than his brother. 
He had passed some years of architectural 
study in Italy, and, while yet a minor, he 
designed and built ‘‘the Pantheon,” in 
Oxtford-street, and was introduced to the 
appointment of Surveyor-General of his 
Majesty’s works, his first labours being 
various alterations and additions at Wind- 
sor Castle, at the suggestion of King 
George III. In the office of Mr. James 
Wyatt, his nephew served a second term 
of apprenticeship ; and, besides improve- 
ment in practice, thus obtained numerous 
introductions to influential persons, among 
whom was the Prince of Wales, who 
honoured him with personal notice up to 
1799. In this year, Mr, Jeffry Wyatt 
joined in business an eminent builder, 
who had extensive government and other 
contracts. In this profitable concern he 
continued till 1824; when, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-five years from royal in- 
tercourse, he unexpectedly received from 
King George IV. instructions respecting 
designs for the restoration of Windsor 
Castle. 

The union of the tradesman with the 
architect was deemed, by the Royal Aca- 
demicians, a sufficient bar to the advance- 
ment of Mr, Jeffry Wyatt to be one of 
their society ; and he was allowed to con- 
tinue as a candidate for twenty years, be- 


fore he was admitted a member. During 
this period he made many designs for 
public and private buildings, which were 
erected in different parts of the kingdom, 
some of which manifested architectural 
talents of a high order. He was, at 
length, elected an Associate, and speedily 
afterwards, one of the Royal Academi- 
cians. Among various designs which he 
had exhibited at that nursery of the arts, 
was one called ‘‘ Priam’s Palace,” which 
attracted much admiration during the ex- 
hibition. This, and his other architectu- 
ral drawings, and executed buildings, are 
ample evidences of his devotion to his 
profession. 

One of the first acts of the new Par- 
liament, after the accession of George 
IV., was the projection of great altera- 
tions and improvements in the magnificent 
castle-palace at Windsor. For this pur- 
pose it was agreed that the three attached 
architects to the Board of Works, Messrs. 
Soane, Nash, and Smirke, with Mr. Jeffry 
Wyatt, should be directed to make plans, 
drawings, and estimates. The sum of 
£300,000 had been voted by Parliament 
towards the expenses of these improve- 
ments, and a commission of eight noble- 
men and gentlemen, members of the ad- 
ministration and of the opposition, were 
appointed to advise as to the works and 
expenditure of the money. Among these 
commissioners were the Earl of Aber- 
deen, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and Sir Charles Long, (subse- 
quently Lord Farnborough,) both men of 
refined taste in the higher departments of 
art. In May, 1824, the respective archi- 
tects above named (with the exception of 
Mr. Soane,) submitted their drawings to 
the commissioners, when the designs of 
Mr. Jeffry Wyatt were approved of and 
accepted. The commissioners next visited 
Windsor; the plan of operations was 
settled, and, on the 12th of August, 1824, 
the birthday of George IV., the first 
stone was laid by the King, it being part 
of the foundation of the new gateway on 
the southern side of the Great Quadran- 
gle, and thenceforth named George the 
Fourth’s Gateway. On this occasion the 
architect received the royal authority for 
changing his name to Wyatville; not 
merely as a personal compliment, but for 
the purpose of distinguishing and separat- 
ing the Wyatt of that reign from his 
uncle, Mr. James Wyatt, whose share in 
the architectural works at Windsor, dur- 
ing the reign of George III., has already 
been mentioned. Furthermore, George 
1V.suggested and conferred an additional 
armorial quartering to the architect’s arms, 
of a view of George the Fourth’s gateway, 
with the word Windsor, as a motto, 
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At the time that Mr. Wyatville com- 
menced his improvements, in 1824, the 
alterations and additions made in the Cas- 
tle buildings, from the commencement of 
the Tudor dynasty to the year 1824, were 
not only inharmonious with the castel- 
lated character of the older works, but 
were generally tasteless in design, and 
slight and bad in execution. Hence the 
fronts of the latter class were taken down, 
when the whole of the main timbers were 
found to be decayed. New floors and 
ceilings, with new partition walls, were 
necessary; and to improve the exterior 
effect of the elevations, each wall was 
raised several feet, and finished with bold 
embattled parapets. The angular and in- 
termediate towers were also augmented in 
height, and each crowned with a machico- 
lated summit. The chimney-shafts were 
formed into stone clusters, and made to 
assume the shapes of turrets. Around 
the south and east sides of the interior of 
the great quadrangle was erected a spa- 
cious corridor, 550 feet in length, con- 
nected with and forming grand and conve- 
nient approaches to the chief suites of 
apartments which belong to those parts of 
the Castle. 

The works proceeded with such ra- 
pidity, (the architect devoting the whole 
of his time to the vast undertaking,) that, 
on the 9th December, 1828, the King’s 
private apartments were completed, and 
his Majesty removed from his rural re- 
treat, the Cottage in the Great Park, and 
formally took possession of the Castle. 
The next public act of the King was to 
confer the honour of knighthood on his 
architect, who, also, was permitted to 
take up his residence in a commanding 
tower, in the Middle Ward, at the west 
end of the North Terrace. 

The progress of the repairs was rather 
expedited than stayed by the King having 
taken up his residence at the Castle. 
The decayed and dangerous state of the 
building had, however, occasioned an ex- 
penditure much beyond the original esti- 
mates ; indeed, at Midsummer, in 1830, 
the cost appeared to have been nearly 
doubled. 

Application was, accordingly, made to 
Parliament for further advances ; when, 
opposition being raised in the House of 
Commons, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the Castle works, and the 
probable amount of money requisite for 
their completion. The committee, at 
length, ordered works to be undertaken 
to the estimated amount of 148,796/. to be 
advanced at the rate of 50,000/. per an- 
num. This grant was made exclusively 
for the architect’s department, independ. 
ent of the upholsterer, decorator, and 
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other artisans. Since that time, much 

« has been done. The Elizabethan Gal- 
lery has been finished, and fitted up as a 
library ; the Waterloo Gallery has been 
completed, and adorned with portraits, 
by Lawrence, of the principal monarchs, 
statesmen, and generals of Europe ; the 
old principal staircase has been removed, 
so as to present an uninterrupted view 
from the northern terrace, through the 
superb pile, by means of opposite en- 
trances, to the unrivalled Long Walk on 
the south; a noble staircase having been 
elsewhere constructed, in which is placed 
a colossal statue of George IV.9 ft. 6 
inch. high, by Chantrey. Lodges have 
also been erected at the junction of the 
Long Walk with the Home Park; and 
several of the old state apartments, at the 
north-west part of the upper court, have 
been enlarged and substantially repaired. 
At the north-west angle of this court, 
Sir Jeffry had designed a splendid chapel, 
The heightening of the Keep, or Round 
Tower, by some feet, is also an improve- 
ment which adds pre-eminently to the 
dignity of the magnificent pile. Von 
Raumer, on his visit in 1433, found 
Windsor far exceeding his expectations, 
and making a greater impression on him 
than all the other castles he had ever seen, 
put together. This was high praise from 
a native of Germany, that region of feu- 
dal monuments. 

Hitherto, there has been published no 
fitting record of this grand national repair 
of the proudest structure that England 
possesses. King George IV. in true 
princely state, commanded Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville to publish an account of his 
great work; the missive, in the hand- 
writing of the sovereign, is in the pos- 
session of Sir Jeffry’s executors, as is also 
a confirmation of the command, from 
Queen Victoria. Sir Jeffry bad made 
much progress in his task; he having ex- 
pended 3,0007. upon drawings and en- 
gravings. In the Picturesque Annual, 
the author relates, that George 1V. pro- 
posed to send a copy of Sir Jeffry’s work 
to every sovereign in Europe ; but, with 
the exception of this patronage, Sir 
Jeffry, it is believed, although working at 
the Royal command, did not expect as- 
sistance of any kind. On one occasion, 
when surprise was expressed at such a 
condition, Sir Jeffry replied, in the spirit 
and pride of art; ‘‘ ‘The task is mine; I 
am preparing my own monument,”* 





* We areinformed that Mr. Weale has 
received instructions to publish this 
splendid work forthwith, It will be 
edited by Henry Ashton, esq. to appear 
in three parts, on grand eagle paper ; price 
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Whilst Windsor Castle is the chef- 
d’wuvre of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, he had 
wholly built, or improved, many other 
edifices in different parts of the kingdom. 
He has left some of his works in thirty- 
five out of the forty English counties, 
and four out of thetwelve Welsh. From 
a list of above 100 of these buildings, the 
following, with the names of their owners, 
are appended to the memoir which ac- 
companies his portrait in Fisher’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery :— 

Badmington House, Gloucestershire, 
Duke of Beaufort. 

Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, Duke 
of Bedford.— Temple of the Graces. 

At Endsleigh, Devonshire, Duke of 
Bedford.—A_ spacious and commodious 
seat, in the cottage style. 

Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, Duke 
of Devonshire.—Some magnificent new 
buildings, also alterations and restorations 
of the old mansion, in the Italian style. 
These have just been completed. 

Longleat House, Wiltshire. Marquess 
of Bath.—New conservatory, stables, 
offices, staircase, and alterations of the 
hall, &c. 

Ashridge, Hertfordshire, Earl of 
Bridgewater. — The completion of the 
house, begun by James Wyatt, R.A.; 
the Bridgewater column in the park, and 
lodges. 

Bretby, Derbyshire, Earl of Chester- 
field.— Parts of the house. 

Gopsall, Staffordshire, Earl Howe.— 
A new lodge, &c. 

Belton House, Lincolnshire, Earl 
Brownlow.—New green-house, and al- 
terations to the mansion, 

Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, the 
Lord Middleton.— Alterations to the in- 
terior, and new lodges to that fine Italian 
house. 

Sidney College, Cambridge. — New 
gate-house, and fronts to the whole col- 
lege. 

Besides the above, which are generally 
called show places, Sir Jeffry has designed 
and executed the following new houses :— 

Lilleshall, Salop, Earl Gower. 

Golden Grove, Caermarthenshire, Earl 
of Cawdor. 

Nonsuch Park, Surrey, Samuel Far- 
mer, esq. 

Dinton, Wilts, Wm. Windham, esq. 

Denford, Berks, Wm. Hallett, esq. 





2/, 12s. 6d a part, proofs 4/. 14s. 6d. We 
have been informed that it was the inten- 
tion of Sir Jeffry to present to the British 
Museum the original designs, signed and 
approved, by George R., Wellington, 
Aberdeen, Liverpool, C. Long, &c. toge- 
ther with the detailed working drawings, 
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Stubton, Linc. Sir R. Heron, Bart. 

Hillfield Lodge, Heref. the Hon. G. 
Villiers. 

Trebursye, Cornwall, the Hon. W. 
Elliot. 

Banner Cross, York, Gen. Murray. 

Wimborn, Dorset, Wm. Castleman, 
esq. 
Claverton, Som. John Vivian, esq. 

Hastings, Sussex, Comte de Vandes, 
&e. &e. 

By the introduction of Queen Ade- 
laide, Sir Jeffry designed a castle at Al- 
tenstein, for her brother the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen; as also a pa- 
lace, with extensive stables, and a riding 
house for Meiningen; for which works 
the Duke presented him the grand cross 
of the Saxon Ernestine order, as a mark 
of his approbation. In the summer of 
last year he designed the stables at Wind- 
sor Castle. This design, though of the 
utmost plainness, evinces the same strong 
faculty for arrangement under difficult 
circumstances, which characterised all his 
former works. So late as November last, 
he designed lodges for the Sheffield and 
Derby entrances to Chatsworth: the 
latter of which is full of boldness and ori- 
ginality, and as vigorous as any design he 
ever produced, although his last work, 
except an Alcove for the gardens, which 
is as playful as the work of a young hand. 

Sir Jeffry Wyatville was proud of the 
Royal patronage which he enjoyed; and 
the Sovereign was alike proud of his fa- 
vourite architect. As a compliment, a 
portrait of him was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by command of George IV. 
and was placed in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. It is considered to be, 
altogether, an impressive likeness ; there 
is extraordinary quickness in the eye, and 
the forehead is lofty, but wants breadth, 
such as indicates superior intellect. Since 
his death, Sir Francis Chantrey has re- 
ceived command from her present Ma- 
jesty to place Sir Jeffry’s bust in the long 
Gallery. We believe Sir Jeffry to have 
been in no degree indebted for his success 
to sycophancy; for, although ‘of the 
court,” he was not over courteous in man- 
ner. The sort of consulting committee, 
appointed by Parliament, under the title 
of Commissioners, enabled Sir Jeffry, 
then Mr. Wyatt, to maintain his opinions 
on occasion in opposition to those of his 
royal patron, who was by no means in- 
clined to push a difference so far as to 
hear mention made of the Court of Ap- 
peal. This suited the humour of Sir 
Jeffry, who was quite as resolute in his 
way—a very rough one—as his Majesty. 
An illustrative anecdote was current at 
the time, which has some plausibility and 
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appearance of truth. When the King’s 
private apartments were under considera- 
tion, his Majesty was naturally somewhat 
more peremptory than usual, especially as 
to their relative proportions, and it is well 
known that he did not like large rooms. 
Wyatt’s head, however, was full of a pa- 
lace ; and when the King suggested what 
he considered a proper size for his dress- 
ing room, Wyatt protested that such a 
cupboard was better suited to a country 
curate than to his Majesty. The latter, 
however, was peremptory on the subject, 
and cut short all remonstrance with—* It 
shall be so.” The works went on—the 
suite of apartments was finished and fur- 
nished, when, in the exultation of the 
moment, his Majesty good-humouredly 
reminded the architect of their former dif- 
ference, and triumphantly referred to the 
admirable adaptation of this particular 
chamber. “Iam glad your Majesty ap- 
proves of it,” said the architect, ‘‘ for it is 
exactly twice the size your Majesty di- 
rected.” 

In private society Sir Jeffry Wyatville 
was full of frank and goodnatured anec- 
dote, and though he had the disadvantage 
of low stature and inelegant personal form, 
he won attention and esteem by his speak- 
ing eye and by his sincere manner of 
expressing himself. He possessed like- 
wise the rare virtue of knowing him- 
self and his foibles, pretending to 
nothing more, either of education or genius, 
than he could fairly claim; not purse- 
proud or finical ; respectful in behaviour to, 
but independent of, his superiors, even the 
most illustrious; and only proud, we should 
think, with the proud. These sterling 
qualities, no doubt, made him a beloved 
servant of our two last kings,—we say be- 
loved, because he once related to us that 
when shewing his plan for a royal chapel 
and cemetery, which he had proposed to 
build in the space between the Round 
Tower and the north side of the Upper 
Ward, King George the Fourth said that 
he (Sir Jeffry) should ‘* come in too;”’ that 
even death should not disunite them, Sir 
Jeffry, however, declined this last of ho- 
nours, saying, like a fond father, that his 
grave had already been prepared near that 
of his deceased daughter, behind the altar of 
St. George’s Chapel. Sir Jeffry was also 
a strictly conscientious, honest man; at 
all times anxious that the expense of his 
works should not exceed his estimates, and 
as careful in the saving of a sixpence, as 
he said, of the public money, as, from early 
habits, he was of his own; never em- 
ploying, or recommending for employment 
by others, any of his own numerous re- 
latives, or workmen that could not work 
with credit to him or themselves. 

He languished for the last five years 
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under a disease of the chest, which has 
visited him with violent attacks from time 
to time, and frequently endangered his 
life. Still his mind never gave way, or 
was weakened by illness. He possessed 
the same good sense, industry, and inde- 
fatigable order in his art during his last 
illness, as at any former period of his ca- 
reer—which was marked by simplicity 
and integrity, as was his death by perfect 
cheerfulness and resignation. His last 
days were a dignified lesson to the old, as 
his well-spent life had been a model of 
usefulness to the young. 

The body of Sir Jeffry Wyatville was 
interred in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, on the 25th Feb. having arrived at 
the Winchester or Wyatville Tower on 
the preceding evening: it was deposited 
in a vault in the east aisle of the Chapel, 
just behind the altar; which Sir Jeffry 
had prepared some years since, for the 
reception of the remains of his daughter, 
Augusta Sophia, who died Oct. 14, 1825, 
aged 24, in consequence of a cold, taken 
during her attendance at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the Bruns- 
wick Tower. The service was read by 
Sir Jeffry’s old friend, Dr. Goodall, Pro- 
vost of Eton (since himself past to the 
tomb), assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Can- 
ning, Knevett, and Champneys. Mr. 
Armstrong (one of Sir Jeffry’s most in- 
timate friends) walked in front of the 
corpse, and then followed, as mourners, 
Mr. Knapp, sen. Mr. Knapp, jun. Mr, 
C. Knapp, Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
Mr, Jones, R.A. and Mr. Henston, 





Tuomas Daniett, Ese. R.A. 

March 19. At Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington, at the advanced age of 91, Tho- 
mas Daniell, esq. R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
and F.R.A.S. 

He served his time to a herald painter ; 
but soon released himself from the tram- 
mels placed upon his mind by so mecha- 
nical a department of art, and became a 
student of the Royal Academy, devoting 
himself to the study of landscape, in 
which he made rapid progress. At the 
age of thirty-five, he voyaged to India, 
accompanied by bis nephew, the late 
William Daniell, R.A. ‘They were 
absent from England about ten years, 
pursuing their profession, with profit 
and advantage, in the East, and gathering 
stores in a land, then comparatively unex- 
plored by the artist, with which they were 
destined to gratify the world when they 
returned to their own country. At Cal- 
cutta they published a series of views of 
that city; and, on their revisiting Eng- 
land, commenced the folio work entitled 
Oriental Scenery,” in six yolumes ; the 
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whole of which, however, with the ex- 
ception of the volume of ‘* Excavations,” 
was executed by Mr. William Daniell. 

Mr. Thomas Daniell seldom painted 
any except Eastern subjects; but some 
pictures of the house and grounds of the 
late Sir Charles Cockerell, of Sesincote, 
in Gloucestershire, formed an exception 
to his general rule. After the comple- 
tion of the large Indian work, he appeared 
before the public only in his productions 
annually exhibited at Somerset House ; 
but to which he had not contributed for 
many years prior to his death. On his 
original drawings he set so high a value 
that he never would part with any of 
them, although on his return from India 
they were eagerly sought for by many per- 
sons of rank and wealth. He might have 
formed an extensive circle of friends; 
but as he had obtained (chiefly, we have 
reason to believe, by his nephew's exer- 
tions) a competency, he preferred a re- 
tired life. He was never married, and 
we understand, has left the whole of his 
property to a niece, who had long re- 
sided with him. 





M. Prevost. 

The Marquess of Northampton, in his 
late anniversary address to the Royal 
Society, gave the following biographical 
sketch of M. Prevost, who was a Foreign 
Member of the Society, and whose con- 
nexion with English literature forms a de- 
cided claim upon our notice. 

Pierre Prevost was born in 1751, and 
was originally destined to follow the pro- 
fession of his father, who was one of the 
pastors of Geneva: at the age of twenty, 
however, he abandoned the study of the- 
ology for that of law, the steady pursuit 
of which, in time, gave way to his ardent 
passion for literature and philosophy: at 
the age of twenty-two, he became private 
tutor ina Dutch family, and afterwards 
accepted a similar situation in the family 
of M. Delessert, first at Lyons, and after- 
wards at Paris. It was in this latter city 
that he commenced the publication of his 
translation of Euripides, beginning with 
the tragedy of Orestes; a work which 
made him advantageously known to some 
of the leading men in that great metro- 
polis of literature, and led to his appoint- 
ment, in 1780, to the professorship of 
philosophy inthe College of Nobles, and 
also toa place in the Academy of Berlin, 
on the invitation of Frederick the Great. 
Being thus established in a position where 
the cultivation of literature and philoso- 
pby became as much a professional duty 
as the natural accomplishment of his own 
wishes and tastes, he commenced a life of 
more than ordinary literary activity and 
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productiveness. In the course of the four 
ears which he passed at Berlin, he pub- 
ished Observations sur les méthodes em- 
ployées pour enseigner la morale; sur la 
théorie des gains fortuiis ; sur le mouve- 
ment progressif du centre de gravité de 
tout le systéme solaire; sur Vorigine des 
vitesses projectiles; sur Uéconomie des 
anciens gouvernements ; sur l'état des fi- 
nances d’ Angleterre; and he also com- 
— the three first volumes of his trans- 
ation of Euripides. There were, in fact, 
few departments of literature or philoso- 
phy which were not comprehended in the 
extensive range of his studies and publica- 
tions. In the year 1784, he returned to 
Geneva to attend the death-bed of his 
father, when he was induced to accept the 
chair of belles lettres in the University, 
an appointment which he found on trial 
little suited to his taste, and which he 
shortly afterwards resigned. For some 
years after this period, he was compelled, 


-more by circumstances than by inclination, 


to partake largely in those political dis- 
cussions, which, for some years, agitated 
his native city, and which afterwards, 
resumed upon a wider theatre, shook to 
its centre the whole framework of Euro- 
- society; but he gradually withdrew 

imself from political life on his appoint- 
ment to the chair of natural philosophy in 
1792, and devoted himself from thence- 
forth, with renewed activity and ardour, 
to pursuits which were more congenial to 
his tastes. In 1790 M. Prevost pub- 
lished his Mémoire sur lV’ équilibre du feu, 
and in the following year his Récherches 
sur la chaleur : these important memoirs 
were followed by many others on the same 
subject in various scientific journals; and 
the general results of all his researches 
and discoveries were exhibited, in a sys- 
tematic form, in his well-known work 
Sur le calorique rayonnant, which was 
published in 1809, and in which he fully 
developed his Theory of Exchanges, and 
was enabled to give a consistent explana- 
tion of the principal facts which were at 
that time known respecting the nature 
and propagation of heat. 1t would be 
impossible, in the very short compass 
within which this notice is necessarily 
confined, to enumerate even a small part 
of the publications of an author whose 
pursuits were so various and whose labours 
were so unremitting. He contributed 
papers to our Transactions in 1797 and 
1803 ; the first containing an explanation 
of some optical experiments of Lord 
Brougham, and the second, some remarks 
on heat and on the action of bodies which 
intercept it, with reference toa paper by 
Dr. Herschel; and in 1806, he became 
one of the foreign members of our body. 
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In 1799 he obtained the first accessit for 
an essay Sur l’influence des signes rela- 
tivement &la formation des idées, which 
was written fora prize, adjudged to the 
celebrated Degerando, proposed by the 
Institute of France: and he was shortly 
afterwards elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of that body. His Essais de philoso- 
phie, et études de Vesprit humain, ap- 
peared in 1804, to which were appended 
some very remarkable Essays of his friend 
and ancient preceptor Le Sage, of whom 
he published a most interesting life in the 
following year. He likewise published, 
in very rapid succession, translations of 
the Rhetoric of Blair, the Essays and 
posthumous works of Adam Smith, the 
Elements of Philosophy of Dugald 
Stewart, the Essay on Population of 
Malthus, Salt’s ‘Travels in Abyssinia, the 
Conversations on Political Economy, by 
his wife’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Marcet, and 
many other works of less importance and 
interest. In 1823, at the age of 72, 
though still vigorous and active both in 
body and mind, he resigned the profes- 
sorship of natural philosophy, in wise an- 
ticipation of the approach of that period 
of life when men naturally feel reluctant 
to acknowledge the decline of their facul- 
ties, or incompetent to perceiveit. From 
this time, though still consulted by his 
colleagues and fellow-citizens on every 
important subject connected with the 
Academy or the State, he retired into the 
bosom of his family, which contained 
within itself, in a very uncommon degree, 
every element of tranquillity, contentment, 
and happiness. His own temper was 
singularly equable and tranquil ; and his 
tastes and pursuits, which rarely left his 
time unoccupied, saved him from that 
tedium vite which sometimes renders old 
uge querulous and discontented. Thus 
happily disposed and happily cireum- 
stanced, it is not wonderful that his life 
should have been prolonged beyond the or- 
dinary limits of humanity. He died on the 
8th of April, 1839, in the 88th year of his 
age, surrounded by his family, and deeply 
regretted by all whoknew him. The phi- 
losophical character of M. Prevost had 
been greatly influenced by that of his 
master Le Sage, a man of great originality 
and profundity of thought, but whose 
speculations, particularly those which at- 
tempted the explanation of the cause of 
gravity, trespassed somewhat beyond the 
proper limits of philosophy. We conse- 
quently find him disposed to explain the 
laws of the propagation of heat and light 
on the most simple mechanical principles, 
and to trace their origin and progress 
much further than the experiments or facts 
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will properly warrant ; thus giving to his 
conclusions, in many cases, a much more 
hypothetical character than would other- 
wise have attached tothem. M., Prevost 
had little acquaintance with the more re- 
fined resources of modern analysis ; and 
his researches on many important branches 
of experimental and philosophical inquiry 
were consequently limited to reasonings 
which could be carried on by the most 
simple algebraical or geometrical pro- 
cesses. But, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions which were thus imposed on his 
progress, the range of his philosophical 
researches was unusually extensive and 
various, and his discoveries on heat must 
always be considered as constituting a 
most important epoch in a branch of 
science which has recently received so 
extraordinary a developement in the hands 
of Fourier, Forbes, Melloni, and other 
philosophers. 


—_—_—_ 


DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

March 18, At the residence of her 
daughter Mrs. M’Culloch, at Kensington, 
Louisa-Sarah-Anne, widow of William 
White, esq. formerly of Salisbury. 

Robert Bayer Patch, esq. M.A. late 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the late Robert Patch, esq. 
of Exeter. He took the degree of M.A. 
Dec. 2, 1813. 

March 20. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
in her 82d year, Catharine-Louisa Ship- 
ley, fifth daughter of the late Right Rey. 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

March 21. t Percy-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 85, William Newton, esq. 

March 22. At Kensington, aged 48, 
Harrison Gordon Codd, esq. one of the 
magistrates of the Marylebone Police 
Court, a deputy lord lieutenant of the 
county of Middlesex, and equerry to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
Mr. Codd was the eldest son of the late 
Major Codd, of Kensington, and Rumsey 
Court, Kent, and for many years held a 
situation in the War-office, at the Horse 
Guards. Some years since he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to in- 
quire into the operation of the then exist- 
ing poor laws; and from the abilities he 
displayed in the course of the inquiry, and 
the strict attention he paid to his magiste- 
rial duties as chairman of the Kensington 
bench of local magistrates, he was ap- 
pointed, about two years since, by Lord 
John Russell, one of the magistrates of 
Worship-street Police-office, and in Au- 
gust last, after the passing of the Metro- 
polis Police Courts Act, Mr. Codd was 
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transferred to the Marylebone Police 
Court. 

At Pentonville, aged 68, James Cul- 
verwell, esq. 

March 23. Aged 59, Henrietta-Caro- 
lina, wife of W. K. Jenkins, esq. of Not- 
tingham-place. 

In his 69th year, George Le Boutel- 
lier, esq. of Bow. 

At Kensington, Helen Hutchins, wife 
of Barrington Tristram, esq. only dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. John Bellasis, Com- 
mander of the Forces at Bombay; and 
grand-daughter of the Rev. John Hutchins, 
the Historian of Dorsetshire. 

March 24, At John-st. Bedford-row, 
J. King, esq. 

At Paddington-green, aged 28, Wil- 
liam James Benjamin Hall, of Brynte- 
rion, near Cardigan, esq. 

March 25. Aged 23, Marianne, wife 
of the Rev. G. Weight, Curate of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. H. L. Mansell, 
Rector of Cosgrove, Northamptonshire. 

At the residence of J. Stratford Best, 
esq. Wilton-crescent, Anne, widow of 
Captain Halliday, R.N. 

n Chesham-place, aged 85, Lady Mary 
Hussey, widow of Thomas Hussey, of 
Galtrim, co. Meath, esq. and aunt to the 
Ear! of Orford. She was the last surviv- 
ing daughter of Horatio Earl of Orford, 
by Lady Rachael Cavendish, youngest 
daughter of William third Duke of De- 
vonshire, and was married in 1777. 

March 26. John Brown, esq. of Dor- 
set-place, Regent’s-park. 

At Torrington-square, aged 79, Mrs. 
General Rayne. 

At Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 
29, Emma, wife of G. F. Shipster, esq. 
She was buried at the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. 

‘Tsabella, widow of Major- Gen. Barrow. 

March 27. In Nottingham-place, 
Frances, wife of Sir Edward Hamilton, 
Bart. Trebinshum House, Brecon. She 
was a dau. of James Macnamara, of 
Llangoed, co. Brecon, esq. was married 
in 1804, and has left two sons and two 
daughters. 

Aged 75, Thomas Hunter, esq. of 
Theresa-terrace, Hammersmith. 

March 28. At Davies-street, aged 65, 
John Barrow, esq. 

C. B. Palmer, esq. late of Calcutta, 
aged 40. 

In Doughty-street, aged 85, Mrs, Jane 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Robert Chipchase, aged 80, one of 
the brethren of the Charter House, much 
respected by all who knew him. He 
was a native of the city of Durham, and 
formerly a merchant in London. The 
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Duke of Wellington presented him to 
the Charter House in 1829. 

March 29. Aged 23, Mr. Edward 
Harraden, medical student in the London 
University, and second son of Mr. R. B. 
Harraden, of Cambridge. 

In Montagu-pl., Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee. 

In Manchester-st. Sarah- Amelia Stew- 
art, sister of the late J. H. Stewart, esq. 
of the Grange, South Ockendon, Essex. 

March 30. Aged 50, Sarah, wife of 
William Fox, esq. of Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, and sister to Guy Thom- 
son, esq. banker, Oxford. 

In Cadogan-place, by his own hand, 
aged 52, Captain Ellers Parnell Hop- 
kins, late of the 4th foot. He was com- 
pletely blind, but could find his way about 
the house, and always shaved himself. 
At a coroner’s inquest, Major L. M. 
Bennett, 64th foot, said, he had known 
the deceased from 1808, and had never 
noticed any thing insane in his manner 
until the evening before his death, when 
he was in a strong fit of hysterics, which 
lasted during a few minutes. All the 
time deceased appeared violently excited, 
and with uplifted arms he frequently ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ My mother, my mother! She 
is burning—save her, save her!” About 
five years ago deceased’s mother was 
burned to death in her bed-room, whilst 
deceased was in the house, unable to save 
her on account of his blindness. 

March 31. In Gloucester-place, the 
Right Hon. Sarah Lady Thurlow. She 
was the only daughter of Peter Hodg- 
son, esq. was married to Lord Thurlow 
in Novy. 1836, and leaves issue two sons. 

Lately. At Kensington, in her 70th 
year, Frances Elizabeth Selwyn, young- 
est daughter of the late W. Selwyn, esq. 
K.C 


At Coward college, Torrington-sq. 
aged 58, the Rev. Thomas Morell, late 
Theological tutor of the college, well 
known by his useful contributions to edu- 
cational literature. 

April 1. At Kensington, Catharine, 
youngest daughter of the late J. W. 
Skyrme, esq. and grand-niece of the late 
Sir John Woolmore, K.C.H. 

April 2. At Islington, Mary, wife of 
George Watkinson, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Richard Dorrill, R.N. 

In Burton-crescent, Anne, eld. daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel Mellan, esq. 

April 4, At Old Brompton, aged 72, 
Mrs. Frances Louisa Griffith, relict of 
the Rev. John Griffith, M.A. Fellow 
of Christ Church, Manchester, a de- 
pendant of the celebrated Evelyn, the 
author of * Sylva.” 

In Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. in her 
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85th year, the relict of Chas. Nevinson, 
esq. only sister of the late Rev. H. K. 
Bonney, Rector of King’s Cliffe, near 
Stamford, and aunt to the Archdeacons of 
Bedford and Leicester. 

At Bayswater, aged 69, Miss Tracy, 
late of Stormont House, Kensington. 

April6. Aged 85, Mr. Richard Le 
Keux, a mathematicalinstrument maker 
and chart-seller, who had resided in High- 
street, Wapping, for the last fifty years, 
and had amassed wealth to the amount of 
upwards of 100,000. sterling: being 
noted for his eccentricities and his penu- 
rious habits. He was of French extrac- 
tion, and educated in Christ’s Hospital, 
to which institution it is said he has left 
the great bulk of his fortune. 

April 7. At, Peckham, aged 78, 
Wim. Fry, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 45, Mr. Wil- 
liam Heath, artist. _ 

At Highgate, aged 77, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of J. F. Throckmorton, esq. 

Aprit 8. At Blackheath, aged 70, 
Ann, widow of R. Woodmass, esq. of 
Montagu-sq. 

In Euston-square, at the house of her 
son-in-law Mr. James, aged 79, Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. Edw. Lewis, formerly 
Rector of Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

April 9. At Kensington, in her 87th 
year, Elizabeth Wallace, relict of the late 
B. W. Gould, esq. of Brentfurd-butts. 

April 10. At Cadogan-place, aged 81, 
Jacob Henry Franks, esq. of Misterton 
Hall, Leic. 

April 11. At Clapton, aged 65, John 
Maddox, esq. 

At Islington, aged 54, Matthew Percy 
Dove, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of W. H. Ashpitel, 
esq. of Clapton-sq. 

At Stanhope-st. aged 39, Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. J. S. Boone, M.A. late Stu- 
dent of Christ Church. 

April 12. At Eaton-square, in his 
75th year, Jeremiah Harman, esy. 

The Hon. Thomas Arundell, infant 
son of Lord and Lady Arundell. 

April 14. In Prince’s-st. Hanover- 
sq. Mary Charlotte, wife of Findlay An- 
derson, esq. Madras Civil Service, second 
dau. of the late Colonel C. M. Edwards, 
and niece to the Countess of Lindsey, and 
the Rev. B. V. Layard. 

At Titchfield-terrace, Portland Town, 
Harriet Farrer, widow of Major-Gen. J. 
M. Hadden, R. Art., eldest dau. of the 
late D. F. Hillersden, esq. 

April 15. In Regent-st. Elizabeth, 
wife of J. H. Gledstanes, esq. 

In Harley-street, aged 81, Ann dow- 
ager Lady Rodney, mother of Lord Rod- 
dey, and sister to the dowager Countess of 

Gent. Mac, Vo. XIII. 
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Kinnoull. She was the second daughter 
of the late Right Hon. Thomas Harley, 
son of Edward third Earl of Oxford, and 
alderman of the city of London, by Ann, 
dau. of Edward Bangham, esq. In April, 
1781, her ladyship married the late Lord 
Rodney, by whom her ladyship had a fa- 
mily of fourteen children, five of whom 
survive her ladyship. 

Mary, wife of James Toplis, esq., of 
me Bridge-st. and St. Paul’s Church- 
ard, 

April l%, At Islington, aged 61, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Jams Whalley, esq. of 
Gloucester. 

April 18. In Regent-st. Sarah, se- 
cond and last surviving dau. of the late 
James Pearce, esq. of Lydbrook, Glouc. 

April 19. At Tavistock-sq. aged 
62, John Bowden, esq. of Ednaston 
Lodge, Derby. 

April 21. In Great Russell-st. Blooms- 
bury, in her 93d year, Sophia, relict of 
Mr. Whitbread, of St. Alban’s. 

April 22. Aged 40, Anne, wife of 
John Warburton, M. D. of Clifford-st. 
Bond-street. 





Bsprorp.—March 26. At Bedford, 
aged 24, Caroline Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Danger, 1ith foot. 

Lately. At Bedford, aged 88, Thomas 
Kidman, esq. 

Berks.—April 5. At Hones-green, 
near Wokingham, aged 82, Sarah, relict 
of the Rev. G. K. Whalley, of Trin, 
Coll. Camb. 

March 27. Martha, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Vicar of Bucklebury. 

Bucks.—April 10. _In her 77th year, 
Martha, wife of the Rev. John Haggitt, 
Curate of Denham. 

Cambainek.—April 4, At Cambridge, 
aged 22, accidentally, in endeavouring to 
save a fellow-collegian from drowning, 
Temple Frere, esq. of Trinity College, 
eldest son of the Rev. Temple Frere, 
Rector of Roydon, in the county of Nor- 
folk, and Prebendary of Westminster, and 
nephew to the late Dr. Frere, Master of 
Downing College. The deceased was 
educated at Eton, and was an exceltent 
swimmer. Most probably death ensued 
almost instantaneously from apoplexy, 
caused by the sudden immersion in the 
water. By a singular and melancholy co- 
incidence, it is little more than a year 
since a younger brother of the deceased 
lost his life in an attempt to save that of 
a fellow-scholar when the school and vi- 
carage of Warfield, Berkshire, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Feb. 28. At Cambridge, aged 93, Mr. 
Samuel Francis, an Alderman of the old 
Corporation. ~~ served the office of 
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Mayor four times, viz. 1788, 1790, 1792, 
and 1794. 

CuEsHtIrRE.—March 21. At Parkgate, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Oswald Head, 
Vicar of Chollerton, Northumberland. 

CornwatL.—April 4. At Falmouth, 
aged 20, Henry, third son of the late 
James Mill, esq. author of the History 
of British India. 

At Penzance, aged 77, A. Scobell, esq. 

CumBerLanpv.—March 14. Aged 13 
months, Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
C. E. Dukinfield, Vicar of Edenhall and 
Longwathby. 

Devon.—Mareh 8. At Plymouth, 
aged 74, Benjamin Couch, esq. late tim- 
ber and store receiver in her Majesty's 
dock-yard, Devonport. 

March 12. In a fire at Elliott’s 
Royal Hotel, Devonport, aged 74, 
Major John Doidge Horndon, late of the 
Cornwall militia. He was a brother of 
the late Col. Horndon of St. Dominick, 
near Callington, and of the Rev. D, 
Horndon, of Bicton, Devon. He accom- 
panied the 4th Foot in the Duke of 
York’s expedition to Holland, and was 
severely wounded. 

March 14. At his grandfather’s, the 
rectory, Bradninch, aged 18, John- 
Charleton- Tanner, eldest son of the late 
J.C. Yeatman, esq. of Garstons, Frome. 

March 20. At Exmouth, in his 75th 
year, Colonel Pell, late of Tiverton, a 
magistrate for the county, and a brother 
of the late Serjeant Pell. 

March 21. At Torquay, aged 40, 
Martha, wife of the Rev. Henry Venn, 
of Holloway, sister to Jaseph Sykes, esq. 
of Kirkella. 

March 25, At Primley Hill, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas D. Belfield, esq. 
of Parson’s Green, Middlesex. 

March 26. At Torquay, Augusta, 
fifth and youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Winterbottom, of Newbury, Berks. 

March 29. At Exmouth, aged 70, 
Colonel Adolphus Hinuber. 

At Stoke, aged 26, Eliza Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Geo. 
Mackie, C.B. Governor of St. Lucia. 

April 9, At Torquay, aged 15, Eliza 
Jane Devereux, eldest child of Sir W. 
S. R. Cockburn, Bart. 

April 10. At Stonehouse, aged 73, 
George Mottley, esq. late agent of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar. 

ORSET.—March 6. At Charmouth, 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Ballmer, of Lymington. 

March 26. At Lytchett House, aged 
92, Mrs. Elizabeth Trenchard, sister of 
the late Wm. Trenchard, esq. and last 
survivor of the ancient family of Trench- 
ard, of Wolveton House, near Dorchester, 
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Lately. Mary Anne, wifeof the Rev. 
James Hargraves, of Morcomblake, near 
Charmouth. 

Essex.—March 19. At Layer Marney 
rectory, aged 78, Susannah, relict of 
Colonel Kelso, of Dankeith, Ayrshire. 

March 20. At Ardleigh, Elizabeth, 
relict of Major-Gen. Borthwick, R. Art. 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. Warbur- 
ton, Archdeacon of Norfolk. 

March 22. Suddenly, whilst attend- 
ing divine service in Chelmsford church, 
aged 62, Mary, widow of Mr. Meggy, 
sen. 

March 29. At Newton-hall, near 
Great Dunmow, at an advanced age, 
Mary, relict of Major-Gen. Sir Bridges 
T. Henniker, Bart. She was the eldest 
dau. of Wm. Press, esq. was married in 
1791, and left a widow in 1816, having 
had issue the late and present Baronets, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Wythe. 

At Pulham Hall, Essex, at an ad- 
vanced age, the relict of Sir Freeman 
Barton, who was knighted by King 
George III. 

April1, At Albyns, aged 61, John 
Rutherforth Abdy, esq. 

April1l. Elizabeth, relict of Joseph 
Knight, esq. of Saffron Walden, and for- 
merly of Fulham. 

April 19. At Southend, Samuel Shaw, 
esq. formerly of Lloyd’s, and Brunswick- 
square, 

At Plaistow, aged 43, G. Turner, esq. 

GLovucrsTER.—March 14. Aged 68, 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Bliss, 
esq. banker, of Bristol. 

March 15. At Bristol, in his 70th 
year, Edw. Stephens, esq. 

March 18. By falling through a trap 
in the stage of the Bristol theatre, during 
the rehearsal of an opera of his own com- 
position, entitled ‘“‘ Lundy,” Mr. Corne- 
lius Bryan, the Organist of St. Mary 
Redcliff, and also of the Mayor’s Chapel. 
He stood in the first rank of the Musical 
Professors of Bristol, and was a man of 
mild and unassuming manners, 

March 21. At Cheltenham, aged 27, 
Mr. Robert Harvey Place, of Lynwood, 
Upper Canada, fourth son of the late 
Rev. John Conyers Place, of Marnhull, 
Dorset. 

At Prestbury, aged 51, Mrs. Mary 
Bradbury, mother of the Rev. Leonard 
Bradbury, Perp. Curate of Tong, Salop. 

Aged 89, John Baker, esq. of Iron Ac- 
ton, formerly of Bristol, one of the Society 
of Friends. 

March 22. At Clifton, aged 93, Martha, 
relict of Thomas Hopkins, esq. of Tyn- 
rheal, near Neath. 

March 27. At Clifton, aged 41, Eli- 
zabeth Anne, widow of Major R. H. 
Orde, R.A. 
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March 31. At Bristol, aged 48, Myles 
Ariel, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 64, John Bush, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 74, 
Elizabeth, relict of Richard Clement, esq. 

April 1. Mary, widow of Capt. Wil- 
liam Reynolds, R.N. 

At Clifton, aged 78, Rachel, relict of 
Richard Robinson, esq. 

At Clifton, in her 72nd year, Dinah, 
wife of William S. Jacques, esq. 

April4. At the rectory, Burton-on- 
the- Hill, in her 65th year, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. S. W. Warneford, dau. of Ed- 
ward Loveden Loveden, esq. of Buscot 
Park, Berks. By the meek endurance of 
protracted illness, and the exemplary dis- 
charge of the duties of piety and benevo- 
lence, she practically applied the precepts 
of her faith, and by the evidence of an 
union of forty-four years’ duration, she 
proved that between herself and the pious 
and philanthropic Dr. Warneford there 
was a community of principles, feelings, 
and affections. 

April 6. At Berkeley, at an advanced 
age, the mother of W. J. Ellis, esq. 
Coroner for the county. 

April 7. Aged 75, Abraham Bagnell, 
esq. M.D. the oldest Physician in Bristol, 
—aman of considerable literary attain- 
ments. 

April 12. At Cheltenham, aged 82, 
James Clutterbuck, esq. a deputy lieu- 
tenant, and one of the oldest magistrates 
for Gloucestershire. 

Hants.—March 25. Anne, widow of 
N. A. Halliday, esq. youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Henry White, formerly Rec- 
tor of Tryfield. 

March 28. Aged 88, at Fareham, 
Hants, the widow of Adm. Prescott. 

March 29. At Winchester School, 
Hugh R. F. Hoare, only son of Capt. 
Richard Hoare, R.N. and grandson of 
Sir H. Hugh Hoare, Bart. 

April 2. At Portsea, aged 72, David 
Spicer, esq. a magistrate and alderman of 
Portsmouth. 

April 6. At Ridgway, near South- 
ampton, aged 48, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
John Fowler, Rector of Rampton, Camb. 

April 8. At Portsea, Mary Jane, wife 
of Capt. W. S. Griffiths, of Welbeck-st. 

April 9. At Portsmouth, aged 20, 
Colin Campbell, eldest son of the late 
Capt. R. Heslop, 60th Rifles, and grand- 
son of Jacob Owen, esq. of Dublin. 

April 10. At Osborne House, near 
Ryde, aged 26, Fitzroy Blachford, esq. 
nephew of the Duke of Grafton; being 
the son and heir of the late Barrington 
Pope Blachford, esq. who died in 1816, 
by Lady Isabella FitzRoy. He was 
matriculated a Commoner of Brasenose 
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College, Oxford, in 1832; proceeded 
B.A. 1836; and M.A. 1839. 

April 13. At Fairy Hill, near St. 
Helen’s, Susan, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Glynn, sister to Sir William Oglander, 
Bart. of Nunwell House. 

April 15, At Ryde, aged 33, the Hon. 
Caroline, wife of Henry Every, esq. (son 
of Sir Henry Every, Bart.) and second 
daughter of Viscount Ashbrook. She 
was married in 1829, and was Mr. 
Every’s second wife. 

Herts.—Marech 31. At Boxmoor, 
aged 29, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. F. 
W. Gotch, B.A. 

April 11. At Bushey Heath, in his 
83rd year, Charles Lawrance, esq. for- 
merly of Oxford. 

Kent.—March 19. At Sevenoaks, 
aged 85, Martha, relict of J. Curteis, esq. 
of Tenterden, and fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Curteis, D.D. Prebendary of 
Canterbury, and Rector and Vicar of 
Sevenoaks. 

March 25. At Charlton, Sarah, re- 
lict of Charles Whalley, esq. 

March 26. At Canterbury, aged 85, 
Thomas Foord, esq. 

Lately. At Folkstone, aged 90, T. 
Baker, esq. 

April 1. At Forest-hill, Sydenham, 
the relict of John Williams, esq. of Jer- 
myn-st. 

April 12. At Margate, aged 42, Wil- 
liam Frith, esq. 

April 15. Aged 86, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Radcliffe, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. 

April 16. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
83, Mrs. Anna Catharina Poole. 

LancasuireE.—March 5. Aged 20, 
Anna Parker, wife of T. J. Parker, esq. 
son of Colonel Parker, of Lancaster, 
drowned, with Eliza Kirkby, daughter of 
Mr. B. Kirkby, shoemaker, of Ulverston, 
on Ulverston Sands. 

Lately. At Liverpool, La Petite 
Ducrow, an interesting little girl, niece 
to Mr. Ducrow. She died from injuries 
received in the latter end of January, 
while sitting near a fire in a room ad- 
joining the Amphitheatre, where, fatigued 
after her exertions, she fell asleep, and a 
spark or cinder caught her clothes. 

April 4. At Chaddock Hall, aged 86, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. D. Birkett, 
Vicar of Leigh, Lanc. 

April 14, At Eton House, near Li- 
verpool, aged 80, Mary, the widow of 
Dr. Crompton. 

April 21. At Liverpool, aged 78, 
Jobn Stewart, esq. 

Leicrester.—March 14. Aged 957, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Robert Marriott, 
Rector of Cotesbach, 
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Lixcotn.—March 21. At Crowle, 
aged 75, the relict of the Rev. John 
Harrison, of Althorpe. 

March 30. At Bourne, aged 60, Au- 
gustus Plincke, esq. 

April 16. At Stamford, aged 49, Mr. 
Robert Johnson, publisher of the Lin- 
colnshire Chronicle. 

MIppLESExX.—March 26. At Small- 
berry-green, Hounslow, aged 60, Richard 
Hope, esq. 

April 2. Aged 80, Abraham Wil- 
kinson, M.D. of White Webbs Park, 
Enfield. 

April 4. At Sunbury, aged 65, Mrs. 
Pemberton, late of Gough House, Chel- 
sea. 

April 14. At Hanwell, aged 33, Mary, 
wife of the Rey. J. Emerton, M.A. 
Principal of Hanwell Collegiate School, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Benj. Kent, of Rad- 
ley Hall. 

April 16. At East Acton, Thomas 
Young, esq. 

Monmovutu, — Lately. At Wolves- 
newton, aged 73, Susannah, wife of 
Fras. Davis, esq. and last surviving 
daughter of the late Wm. Jenkins, esq. 
of Trostra, Dep. Lieut. for this county. 

Norro.tk.—March 23. In her 90th 
year, Margaret, relict of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Bond, Rector of Great and Little 
Ellingham. 

March 27. Aged 24, Capt. John 
Frederick Wythe, second son of Thomas 
Wythe,-esq. of Middleton. 

April 6. At Norwich, Maria, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Edw. South Thur- 
low, M.A. Prebendary of Norwich. 

Nortuampton.—March 17. Aged 36, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. Richard Gard- 
ner, Curate of Long Buckby. 

March 28. At Peterborough, aged 
37, Mr. Charles Valentine White, se- 
cond son of Thomas White, esq. banker. 

Lately. At the seat of his uncle Col. 
Caldwell, near Northampton, Capt. Vere 
Caldwell, of the 90th light infantry depot, 
quartered at Dover Castle. Wien attempt- 
ing to remove two large cast-iron swans, 
placed over the gate at the park entrance, 
one of them fell with great force on him, 
and caused his death. Capt. Caldwell 
was appointed Ensign in the 90th foot 
1828, Lieut. 1832, and obtained his com- 
pany on the 7th Feb. last. 

Norrs.—April 13. Aged 60, Eliza- 
beth, sister of the Rev. C. Williams, 
Rector of Gedling, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Philip Williams, of Compton. 

Oxrorp.—March 19. At Bicester, 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Tubb, esq. banker. 

March 23. At Bampton, aged 67, 
Lieut. William Fetcham Kirke, Royal 
Veterans, 
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March 25. At Oxford, aged 62, Jane 
Devereux, wife of George Davenport, esq. 

Sator.—March 17. At Dudmaston, 
aged 67, Lady Lucy-Elizabeth Georgi- 
ana, wife of W. W. Whitmore, esq. late 
M.P. for Bridgnorth, and sister to the 
Earl of Bradford. She was the only 
dau. of Orlando Ist and late Earl, by the 
Hon. Lucy Eliz. Byng, eldest dau. of 
George 4th Viscount Torrington ; was 
married in 1810, and has left a numerous 


family. 

March 29. At Brompton, Richard 
Edwards, esq. 

Lately. At Westwood, near Bridg- 


north, aged 92, John Hinckesman, esq. 

SomMErsET.—March 17. At the house 
of her father George Sheppard, esq. 
Fromefield, aged 40, Harriet Byard, 
wife of the Rey. William Dalby, Vicar 
of Warminster. 

March 18. At Bath, aged 80, Brid- 
get, relict of Rev. Richard Abraham, 
Vicar of Ilminster, and Rector of Chaff- 
comb. 

March 21. At Woolcombe, near 
Wellington, aged 56, Charles Lewis Henry 
Pye Rich, esq. some years since of 
Worthing House, Worthing. 

March 27. At Woodland House, 
near Stowey, Anna Maria, youngest 
dau. of Samuel Drewe, esq. late Di- 
rector of the Bank of England. 

March 28. At Bath, aged 38, Mr. 
John Dyer, solicitor, of Wotton Under. 
edge. Few have passed a more useful 
and irreproachable life, and his best ex- 
ertions were most liberally devoted to the 
numerous charities of that town. 

Mareh 31. At Beach, near Bath, 
aged 64, John Bush, esq. 

Lately. At Wells, Hannah, relict of 
the late N. Lamont, esq. formerly M.P. 
for that city. 

At Bath, Anne Margaret, second 
daughter of Colonel Jervois, K.H. 

Hannah, relict of Isaac Gregory, esq. 
of Yatton, one of the Society of Friends, 
leaving a family of eight orphan children. 

April 4. At Taunton, in his $2d 
year, Peter Martin Carey, esq. 

April 11. At Bath, Frances, relict of 
the late J. W. Willett, esq. of Merly, 
Dorset. 

Srarrorp.—March }1. Mr. James 
Dewe, of St. John’s Coll. Camb. young- 
est son of the late Rev. John James 
Dewe, Vicar of Alstonefield. 

SurroLk.— March 20. At Bungay, 
aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of Rev. James 
Chartres, Vicar of Godmanchester and 
West Haddon. 


March 30. At Mildenhall, in his 75th 


year, John Richman, esq. late of Lyming- 
ton, Hants, solicitor. 
April , 


At his father's, Ingham 
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Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 19, Chas. 
Worlledge, of Caius College, Cambridge. 
He had in the previous week gained a first 
success in the course of study, by winning 
a prize in his college examination. 

April 12. At Bury St. Edmund’s, 
aged 76, F. Poole, esq. 

Aprit 16. At Bury St. Edmund's, 
Mrs. Gedge, mother of the Rev. Sydney 
Gedge, M.A. Master of King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Birmingham. 

April 19. At Halesworth, Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Crabtree, esq. 

Surrey.—March 25. The widow of 
Captain Halliday, of Ham Lodge, and 
sister of the Rev. C. H. White, Rector 
of Shalden, Hants. 

March 26. At Richmond, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Price, esq. 

March 30. At Wallington, Elizabeth 
Mary, relict of Dr. George Kier, of 
Bombay and Millearn, Perthshire. 

Lately.— At Kingston, aged 39, Charles 
Stacey Beazley, only son of the late 
Charles Beazley, esq. of Whitehall. 

April 5. At Guildford, aged 84, 
Sarah, wife of John Martyr, esq. 

April 18. At Thames Ditton, aged 
70, Henry Strudwicke, esq. 

April 19. At Roehampton, the wife 
of Henry Stafford Northcote, esq. 

April 21. At Hockwood, aged 70, 
Anna Catharine, wife of VY. H. Biscoe, 
esq. 

Sussrx.—March 24. At Lewes, in 
his 75th year, John Boys, esq. formerly 
of Ashcombe. 

March 25. At Brighton, aged 4, Alan 
Louis Wiltshire, third son of Col. 
Grey. 

March 30. At Brighton, Georgiana, 
infant dau. of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 

April 5. At Brighton, aged 26, Mary 
Marsh, wife of the Rev. S. A. Malan, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 

April 7. At Brighton, Emma, only 
surviving dau. of the late Adm. Sir Al- 
bemarle Berrie, Bart. 

Wanrwick.—March 22. At Rugby, 
aged 34, Henry William ‘Townsend, esq. 

March 25. At Meriden, aged 75, 
Sarah Musson, daughter of the late Rev. 
Bartholomew Musson, Rector of Bagin- 
ton. 

Lately, At Edgbaston, in his 25th 
year, Thomas, son of Joshua Scholefield, 
esq. M.P. for Birmingham. 

April 18. At Leamington, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, relict of Richard Acklom, esq. 
of Wiseton Hall, Notts, and sister of 
Francis first Earl of Bandon. Mrs. 
Ackiom’s only child was married to Vis- 
count Althorp (now Earl Spencer) in 
1814, and died without issue in 1818. 

Witts.—March 17, Aged 27, Har- 
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riet, second daughter of H. Wansey, esq. 
of Sambourne, Warminster. 

Lately. At Oaksey park, aged 65, 
William Maskelyne, esq. 

At Bishop’s Cannings, aged 90, Mr. 
John Weston, 60 years clerk of that pa- 
rish; his remains were carried to the 
grave by six of his grand-children, whilst 
a great-grandson officiated as clerk. 

WonrcestER.—March 16. At Kemp- 
sey, aged 21, Ralph George, eldest son of 
the late Rev, J. T. Fenwick, Rector of 
Northfield. 

April 7. At Hanbury Hall, Jessie 
Anna Letitia, wife of Patrick Chalmers, 
esq of Auldbar, Forfarshire, M.P. for 
Montrose Burghs. 

April 11. At her residence, Peach 
Field Lodge, Great Malvern, aged 96, 
the Right Hon. Apphia Lady Lyttelton, 
widow of Thomas second Lord Lyttel- 
ton, who died in Nov. 1779. She was 
the second dau. of Broome Witts, of 
Cheping Norton, co. Oxf. esq. was mar- 
ried first to Joseph Peach, esq. Go- 
vernor of Calcutta, and secondly to 
Lord Lyttelton in 1772. With means 
comparatively slender, she was eminently 
charitable. The charity schools founded 
by her, the public walks laid out and im-. 
proved, the House of Industry, are 
standing monuments of her beneficent: 
disposition. In all acts of charity, in all 
plans for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor, she led the way. 

York.—March 3. Aged 77, Jane, 
wife of John Newmarch, esq. of Hull, 

Feb. 26. At Leeds, Sophia Ann, wife 
of Robert Green, esq. youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Jonathan Harrison, Vicar 
of Frodingham, Linconshire. 

March 23. Aged 22, Susannah, wife 
of the Rev. J. Lister, Incumbent of 
Staley, and Evening Lecturer at Wake. 
field Church. 

March 28. Aged 63, Lydia, wife of 
E. W. Phillips, esq. of Beverley. 

Aprill. At York, in her 92d year, 
Jane, widow of Thomas Yorke, esq. of 
Hatton-place. 

Apirl G6. At Earl's Heaton, aged 72, 
Eliza-Jane, wife of Mr. James Finlin- 
son. 

April 11. At Millsands, Sheffield, 
aged 64, Mr. James Graham, only son of 
the late James Graham, M.D. of Pall 
Mall. 

Apri! 13. At Maltby, aged 38, Tho. 
mas Lee, esq. son of Richard Lee, esq. 
formerly of Lombard-street. 

April 14. At Eastburn, near Driffield, 
aged 73, Bethuel Boyes, esq. 

April 16. At Hull, aged 74, the re. 
lict of Cornelius Burton, esq. and mother 
to Mrs. Pinnock Tigar, of Grovehuuse, 
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Watts.—Jan. 6. At Henllys, Pwll- 
hell, aged about 140 years (according to 
his own book), John Oliver. He had 
travelled the country for about a century, 
occasionally as a sieve and basket-maker, 
but generally as a repairer of clocks and 
watches, 

March 12. Margarette, wife of the 
Rev. William Thomas, vicar of Lilan- 
gonoyd, Glamorganshire. 

March 15. At Aberayron, aged 30, 
Sackville Gwyn Owen, second son of the 
late John Owen, esq. of Maindiff Court, 
near Abergavenny. 

March 19. Aged 76, Lieut. William 
Nicholson, late of the Brecon and Mon- 
mouth Militia. 

March 27. Aged 81, Samuel Lewin, 
esq. of Womaston House, Radnorshire, 
39 years a magistrate for the county. 

Lately.— At Penlline Court, in his 


59th year, awtfully sudden, Robert 
Smith, esq. late of Craig Afon, Glamor- 
ganshire. 


April 4, At Iscoed House, Carmar- 
thenshire, aged 85, Charlotta Maria, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Edward Picton. 

ScorLanp.—March 14. At Mary- 
field, Easter-road, Edinburgh, Richard 
Maddock Hawley, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 

March 17. t Park Hall, Lanark- 
shire, aged 72, James Gillespie, esq. 

March 17. At Eden, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 70, the relict of Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslie. 

March 20. At Haylebank, Ayrshire, 
aged 77, Alexander Wyllie, esq. sen. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Heury, young- 
est son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Thomson, of Ballingall, E.1.C. 
service. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, Christian, 
daughter of the late Colonel R. Hep- 
burne, of Rickarton. 

At Glengartholm, Canonbie, aged 79, 
Robert Elliot, esq. 

IRELAND. — March 7. At Dublin, 
Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
Bart. Her maiden name was Payne. 

March17. At Cork, Mr. Luke H. Bol- 
ster, bookseller. He was persevering and 
industrious, no less than five or six works 
of considerable interest, by different au- 
thors, having during the last twelve 
months, been the result of his unwearied 
exertions. His body was interred at St. 
Michael’s, Blackrock, and the Rev. F. de 
M. St. George, Rector of St. Paul's, 
delivered an affecting address on the occa- 
sion. 

March 22. At Dublin, Roderick Con- 
nor, esq. one of the Masters of the Court 
of Chancery. 

March 28. At Parkanour, Tyrone, in 
his 3rd year, Clements Keppel, third son 


Osirvuary. 





(May, 


of John Y. Burgess, esq. and grandson of 
the Earl of Leitrim. 

Lately. At Portarlington, aged 80, 
Miss Elizabeth Handcock, sister to Lord 
Castlemaine. 

At Tralee, aged 86, Maurice O’Con- 
nor, esq. one of the senior magistrates of 


erry. 

In Dublin, Major Spread; at an early 
period he distinguished himself in the 
military service, and, at the capture of the 
Cape, and several affairs in the West In- 
dia islands, was remarkable for the gal- 
lantry of his conduct. 

At Black Castle, Meath, in his 65th 
year, Richard Ruxton Fitzherbert, esq., 
Vice-Lieutenant of the county. 

In Dublin, aged 94, Miss Burgh, aunt 
to Lord Downes. 

At Granard, co. Longford, in his 83d 
year, John Daly, esq. 

At Fermoy, Martha Plunket, at the 
extraordinary age of 108. 

At Lacca, Queen’s County, in his 95th 
year, Andrew Despard, esq. late a Lieut.- 
Colonel 79th Regt. He entered the 
army at the age of 14, and was a Lieute- 
nant, commanding a company, at Bun- 
ker’s Hill. 

At Dublin, Lady Tynte (Caldwell), 
widow of Sir Charles Tynte, Bart. 
and, secondly, of the late Fitzmaurice 
Caldwell, esq. brother of the late Sir 
John Caldwell, Bart. By her ladyship’s 
death Mr. Pratt Tynte, second son of 
Col. Pratt, of the County Cavan militia, 
has succeeded to the extensive estates of 
his grandfather, Sir Charles Tynte. 

Thomas Stannus, esq. Sovereign of 
Portarlington. 

At Killane, aged 95, Mrs. Margaret 
Keating, mother of the Right Rey. Dr. 
Keating, of Wexford. 

In Tralee, aged 109, the relict of Mr. 
John Higgins. She had a perfect recol- 
lection of the great frost of 1739-40, and 
of the famine that followed. She lived 
to see the fifth generation of her own off- 
spring. 

April 9. At Aghadoe House, Kerry, 
aged 59, the Rt. Hon. Charles Allanson 
Winn, Baron Winn, of Aghadoe, and a 
Baronet of England. He succeeded to 
the title and estates on the death of his 
father, the first Lord, the 9th April 1798. 
In November 1825, his lordship married 
Miss Matthews, but had no issue. He 
is succeeded by his nephew, Mr. Charles 
Winn, son of the late Hon. George Winn. 

East INbDIEs.—Nov. 13. Killed at 
the storming of Kelat, Lieut. Thomas 
Gravatt, of her Majesty’s 2d or Queen's 
Royal Regiment. He became Ensign by 
purchase in 1829, and Lieut. in 1831. 

Nov, 18, At Patna, aged 32, Henry 











1840.) 


Douglas, esq. son of the late Adm. Sir 
James Douglas, Bart. of Springwood- 
park. {‘The gentleman answering to this 
description was formerly a judge at Patna, 
but was born in 1753.) 

Dec. 11. At Aimoran, brevet Capt. 
J. H. Phillips, 42d N. In. and First As- 
sistant to the Agent of the Governor Ge- 
neral at Delhi. 

Dec.12. Drowned in crossing the In- 
dus, from the upsetting of a boat during a 
heavy gale, Capt. William Hilton, 16th 
dragoons ; together with nine privates of 
the same regiment. He was appointed 
Cornet 1806, Lieut. 1809, Captain 1832 ; 
and was the only officer in the regiment 
who had not purchased any of his com- 
missions, 


OsitTvary. 
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Dec. 19. At Cawnpore, Fanny Agnes, 
youngest daughter of Capt. C. J. Lewes, 
50th Bengal N. Inf. Assistant Commis- 
sary- General. 

Lately. At Moulmein, East Indies, 
Major Francis Joyner Ellis, of the 62d 
regt., only son of the late Sir Henry W. 
Ellis. 

At Bombay, Wm. B. C. Graham, 
esq. M.D. 

West Inpies.—At Jamaica, aged 22, 
Harry, youngest son of T. Swaine, M.D. 
late of Rochford, Essex. 

At St. Lucia, Lieut. George Gore, 
son of the late Wm. Gore, esq., chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps, Ireland, 
and grandson ot Dr. Gore, Bishop of 
Limerick. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 31 to April 21, 1840. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 105] 50 and 60 89 
Males 510 Ljogg | Males 503 U jg 95, AY 5 and 10 42] 60 and 70 119 
Females 370 $ Females 522§°°~? 2 J10 and 20 32] 70 and 80 100 

% ) 20 and 30 69] 80 and 90 28 
Whereof have died under two years old...249 —Q f 30 and 40 84/90 and 100 9 
40 and 50 99 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 24, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s djs djs d. 
68 11 {39 10 [25 8 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Se Bie Be &, 
37 4 [41 5 {4011 











PRICE OF HOPS, April 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 6/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 25. 


Hay, 3J. Os. to 4/. 8s. —Straw, 1/. 16s. to 2/. 0s.—Clover, 41. Os. to 5/. 12s, 


SMITHFIELD, April 27. 


CE ACT IORTE: 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton.............6...38 10d. to 4s. 8d. 
ere 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. 
Pork... 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 
Lamb,.......*+++68. Sd. to 7s. 4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Head of Cattle at Market, April 27. 
BRORTEE, wccccssssesee 2442 Calves 86 
Sheep and Lambs20,630 Pigs 480 





COAL MARKET, April 24. 


Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 23s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 22s, Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 53s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 217.——Ellesmere and Chester, 82}. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 760. 
Rochdale, 105.——London Dock Stock, 66}. 


150.—Kennet and Avon, 26}. 








Grand Junction 
Regent’s, 12. 
St. Katharine’s, 100.—— East 











and West India, 104..———Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183.——Grand Junc- 


tion Water Works, 66}.——-West Middlesex, 96. 


125. 





Globe Insurance, 





Guardian, 374. —— Hope, 5g. ——Chartered Gas, 57.——Imperial Gas, 54, —- 


Phoenix Gas, 30}.——Independent Gas, 50.——General United Gas, 34, 





Canada 


Land Company, 35.———Reversionary Interest, 134. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


K 





Day of 
Month. 
$8 o’cloc 
Morning. 
Noon. 
llo’clock 
Night. 





Weather. 


Barom. 





9 ke 


30, 18 ||cloudy 


PESSENee 


SOBNAOORwW: 


30, 00 \do. 
29, 66 |jcl. rain, fair 


Del all: ihc aed: sel th ee S&S ye 
ODOrrPWtor NOG rk ° 


SB 


ee 
_— 
ow 














| 
| 
| 
{ 


3 per Cent. ' 
Consols. 


3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 


| 
in. pts. | 





» 20 ||cloudy,snow | 
» 05 |\do. | 
| do. 
fair, cloudy | 

| rain, do, | 

> 64 | do. do. | 
» TH |\fair | 
» 90 ||do. 
»95 |\do. | 





| 


» 67 |!do. do. do. 
30, 10 |!do. do. do. || 
» 28 ||do. 
, 30 |fair | 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strann, 
From March 26 to April 25, 1840, both inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




















DAILY PRICE 





OF STOCKS, 


From March 27 to April 27, 1840, both inclusive. 





| March & Apr. 














India Bonds. 


> 4 tb jaa, 
| ss 3.5/¢ $s 
mE D > to 
2258/3 oF Weather 
(a) Z oZ% ° 
RA Pr| i 
— i 
Apr. ° ° ° 
11 | 49 | 60 | 44 fair 


cloudy, fair 
fair 
cloudy, fair 
fair 




































































98§3| 983 99% 
——| 983} 993 
——| 983} 993 
—_ 983} 993 























elgg! #£ | glSels.l 
5 83) 28 lef@seales 
~2\n5| 25 |S Sus gS'8 8 
22/88) A & Aeie Berra 
sie | #) ss 
—— 9 —— 
9 ———|— 
——— 9» —— 
2 
| 9 (————|—— 
—_—— 994 i 1004 a 
i——_'—|_ 994 |— 
——;_ 99 
\—! 983} 994 | 134) 873! 
i—— 984) 995 | 133-— 
984| 983 995 | 133 —' 
93§| 984, 994 | 134; —-—— 2494 
| 984) 983} 995 | 133 —-—— 20} 
| 983] 995 | 13§——|—— 
\——| 98g} 994 | 133 88 ——-—— 
——| 983] 99g , 133-249} 
—| 983} 993 | 133) 88 |——| 
| 983] 98g} 993 | 133) 873 -—-——. 
134| 894,——____ 











98§| 983, 99} | 133\—|100 2493 











——'250 
134|——|—__| 
133 —— 249} 

ns 


| do. rain 
fair 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cloudy 

do. 

fair 

‘do. cloudy 
fair 
Ex. Bills, 

£1000. 

16 18 pm. 


.| 17% 20 pm. 
-| 18 20 pm. 
.| 20 18 pm. 


18 21 pm. 


.| 20 23 pm. 
.| 21 23 pm. 
.| 24 22 pm. 
| 22 24 pm. 
-| 23 26 pm. 
.| 26 23 pm. 




















.| 24 26 pm. 
| 23 25 pm. 
-| 23 25 pm. 
.| 24 26 pm. 
-| 24 26 pm. 
-| 26 24 pm, 
.| 21 24 pm. 


22 24 pm. 


4 pm.| 21 23 pm. 


| 21 23 pm. 


.| 21 23 pm. 
.| 21 23 pm. 
-| 22 24 pm. 
.| 21 24 pm, 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Goop.iuck, and ARNULL. 









J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 








